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Dr.  Walter  C.  Alvarez,  through  his 
newspaper  column,  his  magazine  arti- 
cles, and  his  books,  is  known  and  lis- 
tened to  by  more  people  than  probably 
any  other  doctor.  His  twenty-five  years 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic  have  made  him 
known,  as  well,  throughout  the  medi- 
cal world,  particularly  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject  of  nerves. 

Much  that  has  been  heard  lately 
about  the  way  your  nerves  and  emo- 
tions can  make  you  physically  ill  is  only 
proof  of  what  the  doctors  fifty  years  ago 
knew  by  instinct.  Through  his  scien- 
tific background.  Dr.  Alvarez  has  re- 
fined that  old-time  knowledge  to  the 
point  where  his  method  has  become 
almost  the  first  practical,  working  ap- 
plication of  the  psychosomatic  theory. 

In  these  pages  he  tells,  in  vividly 
simple  language,  the  whole  story  of  the 
unsuspected  part  that  nerves  and  the 
emotions  play  in  your  life.  And  like  a 
good  family  doctor  he  supplies  the  inti- 
mate and  precious  advice  on  the  art  of 
living  that  will  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  gain  control  of  your  emotions  and 
make  peace  with  your  nerves. 

It  has  been  said  more  than  once  that 
understanding  is  half  the  battle  against 
physical  illness  that  has  been  caused 
by  jumpy  nerves  and  jangled  emotions. 
On  that  basis  this  book  is  unique.  Its 
warm,  chatty  style  and  dozens  of  true 
stories  make  it  the  easiest  way  of  reach- 
ing the  necessary  understanding;  and 
its  clear,  pointed  advice  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  put  that  understanding 
into  practice. 

In  publishing  this  book,  we  believe 
we  are  offering  a  priceless  help  in  mak- 
ing your  life  less  of  a  drudgery  and 
more  of  the  constant  joy  it  was  meant 
to  be. 
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BUT,  DOCTOR, 

COULD  IT  BE 

THAT? 


Even  after  fifty-three  years  of  practicing  med- 
icine,  I  still  keep  marveling  at  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
whose  discomforts  are  nervous  in  origin  have  failed  to  see 
any  connection  between  their  physical  ills  and  the  severe 
emotional  crisis  that  they  have  been  going  through. 

A  thousand  times,  when  I  have  drawn  from  some  nerv- 
ously ill  woman  her  story  of  sorrow,  strain,  great  worry,  or 
paralyzing  indecision,  she  has  looked  at  me,  puzzled,  and  has 
asked,  "Could  it  be  that?"  Like  so  many  people,  she  had 
never  realized  that  many  illnesses— even  severe  ones— are  pro- 
duced by  painful  emotion. 

One  day  there  came  into  my  office  a  pretty  woman  of  forty 
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who  was  covered  with  giant  hives,  some  as  big  as  a  silver 
dollar.  She  and  her  doctors  had  spent  weeks  trying  to  find 
if  some  food  or  cosmetic  was  causing  the  eruption.  Because 
I  knew  that  giant  hives  are  commonly  due  to  distressing  in- 
decision, I  looked  her  in  the  eye  and  asked,  "What  can't  you 
make  up  your  mind  about?" 

She  looked  surprised  and  asked,  "Could  it  be  that!"  I  said, 
"Yes;  but  what  is  that?"  Then  she  told  me  that  years  before 
she  had  become  infatuated  with  a  young  man.  To  break  up 
the  attachment  her  mother  had  taken  her  to  Europe  for  a 
year  of  voice-training,  and  later  had  married  her  off  to  an 
elderly  millionaire.  Two  months  before  I  saw  her,  she  had 
met  her  old  beau  again— married  unhappily  and  with  several 
children.  Their  old  love  had  flared  up  violently,  and  there 
she  was,  unable  to  make  up  her  mind  what  to  do.  Curiously, 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  her  terrible  quandary  could 
be  the  cause  of  her  hives. 

I  could  tell  fifty  stories  like  this  in  which,  when  I  drew 
from  the  patient  a  story  of  great  unhappiness  or  strain  which 
had  come  just  before  a  puzzling  illness,  she  asked,  "Could 
it  be  that?" 

Are  you  one 
of  these? 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  right  now  there  are  thousands  of 
people  going  from  doctor  to  doctor  and  clinic  to  clinic,  look- 
ing for  medicine  or  an  operation,  when  all  they  need  is  help 
with  an  emotional  problem.  How  much  expense  these  people 
could  save  themselves  if  they  would  only  tell  their  physician 
of  the  tremendous  mental  turmoil  through  which  they  are 
passing! 

For  instance,  a  woman  who  recently  had  silent  gallstones 
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removed,  to  no  purpose,  should  have  told  hei  physician  that 
she  was  going  all  to  pieces  over  her  husband's  demoralization 
because  of  the  loss  of  his  job.  Another  woman  would  not 
have  been  operated  on  for  an  attack  of  violent  vomiting  if 
she  had  only  told  her  physician  that  that  day  the  man  who 
had  promised  to  marry  her  had  disappeared.  Another  woman 
would  not  have  been  a  "puzzling  case"  if  she  had  only  told 
her  physicians  that  all  her  pains  had  started  the  day  her 
adored  father  had  died,  leaving  her  inconsolable  and  ter- 
ribly insecure. 

Often  a  patient  could  greatly  help  the  doctors  in  charge 
if  she  would  only  confess  that  she  had  always  been  unstable 
and  poorly  adjusted,  or  that  she  had  been  in  a  sanatorium 
with  a  "nervous  breakdown,"  and,  perhaps,  that  her  mother, 
an  aunt  or  a  brother  had  had  similar  breakdowns.  Such  in- 
formation could  help  the  physician  so  much  in  recognizing 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  in  quickly  choosing  suitable 
methods  of  treatment. 

It  is  sad  that  our  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  our 
desire  to  avoid  a  diagnosis  of  "just  nerves"  being  so  great, 
many  of  us  conceal  the  most  important  facts  that  the  doctor 
needs  for  making  his  diagnosis.  Many  of  us  are  too  ashamed 
of  being  called  nervous,  and  others  are  so  hopeful  of  getting 
well  in  two  weeks  that  they  talk  a  surgeon  into  operating. 
As  a  woman  said  to  me  recently  when  I  told  her  that  all  her 
symptoms  were  those  of  a  nervous  breakdown:  "I  tell  you,  I 
won't  have  one  of  those  things  again.  The  last  one  I  had 
left  me  miserable  for  a  year.  This  time  you  take  out  my 
appendix;  I  want  to  be  all  over  this  in  a  week!" 
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Indecision 
made  her  sick 

A  remarkable  case  that  shows  to  what  lengths  some  people 
will  go  in  denying  any  possibility  of  a  nervous  trouble  was 
that  of  a  striking-looking  married  woman  of  thirty  who  for 
four  years  had  been  running  a  fever  and  suffering  from  se- 
vere abdominal  pains.  Many  good  doctors  had  examined  her 
and  had  found  nothing  wrong.  Surgeons  had  explored  her 
abdomen  three  times  but  had  found  no  diseased  organ  to  re- 
move. During  ten  days  of  studying  her,  I  kept  begging  her 
to  tell  me  if  there  was  any  anxiety  or  sorrow  in  her  life,  but 
always  she  said  there  was  none. 

Because  she  was  very  athletic  and  had  never  had  a  day's 
illness  until  the  fever  and  pain  started,  and  because  it  is 
usually  unwise  to  ascribe  her  type  of  fever  and  pain  to  nerves, 
I  finally  asked  a  surgeon  to  explore  her  abdomen  again. 

When,  at  the  operation,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  her  abdomen,  I  went  to  her  chum 
and  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  the  psychic  trouble  was.  She 
said  that  the  symptoms  had  all  started  when  the  woman  mar- 
ried and  found  that  she  and  her  husband  could  not  adjust 
sexually.  Soon  the  two  began  to  talk  of  a  divorce,  but  she 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  this,  and  it  was  her  constant 
indecision  that  soon  brought  on  the  fever  and  pain.  The 
proof  of  this  came  when  I  got  her  to  make  up  her  mind;  the 
day  she  decided  on  the  divorce  she  was  perfectly  well. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  people  fail  to  recognize  a  connec- 
tion between  their  bodily  ills  and  emotional  stresses;  it  is 
worse  when,  because  of  shame  or  reticence,  they  willfully 
conceal  their  mental  strain  from  their  physician,  and  keep 
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denying  that  they  have  anything  to  worry  about.  I  could  tell 
a  hundred  stories  of  this  type. 

For  instance,  the  president  of  a  trust  company  came  to  me 
complaining  of  severe  abdominal  distress  which  kept  him 
awake  much  of  each  night.  He  belched  and  belched  and 
belched.  Knowing  that  this  symptom  is  commonly  produced 
by  fear  and  anxiety,  I  kept  asking  him  if  he  had  any  acute 
worry  at  home  or  in  his  business,  but  he  stoutly  denied  this. 
Then,  on  opening  the  morning  paper,  I  saw  a  headline  with 
my  patient's  name— there  was  a  rumor  that  his  company  was 
in  trouble,  and  state  examiners  were  right  then  going 
through  the  books.  No  wonder  he  was  uneasy. 

Disease  was  her 
mental  crutch 

Sometimes  a  woman  needs  her  disease  so  much  that  she 
hates  to  part  with  it.  To  illustrate:  a  frail,  anxious,  tense, 
sickly-looking  woman  came  into  my  office  to  say  that  after 
months  of  ineffectual  treatment  for  brucellosis  (a  chronic  in- 
fection caught  from  animals)  she  wanted  me  to  take  over  the 
job  of  eradicating  the  disease.  A  few  days  later  when  after 
careful  study  I  told  her  that  my  bacteriological  experts  had 
failed  to  find  any  sign  of  brucellosis,  the  poor  girl  went  into 
hysterics,  and  for  a  while  wept  uncontrollably. 

I  suspected  then  that  I  had  taken  away  from  her  a  mental 
crutch  for  which  she  felt  great  need.  After  some  effort,  I  drew 
from  her  the  real  story  of  her  troubles.  They  had  all  started 
when  she  had  married  an  impecunious  medical  student,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  his  family.  Pounding  a  typewriter  all 
day  to  support  the  two  of  them,  and  then  at  night  doing  her 
housework  and  worrying  over  their  lack  of  money,  she  had 
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gone  to  pieces  nervously.  The  strains  on  her  were  too  much 
for  her  frail  body  and  delicate  nervous  system. 

But  why  had  she  become  so  hysterical  when  I  told  her  she 
did  not  have  brucellosis?  Because  she  was  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  face  her  husband's  hostile  mother  with- 
out the  protection  of  that  diagnosis.  The  mother  could  not 
blame  her  for  having  gotten  a  disease  due  to  a  germ,  but  she 
could  look  on  her  with  scorn  if  the  in-laws  were  right,  and 
she  was  a  bit  too  sickly  to  make  a  good  wife  for  a  physician. 
Fortunately,  in  this  case,  I  found  that  the  medical  student 
had  an  uncle  who  was  a  well-to-do  doctor,  and  when  he  lent 
the  couple  enough  money  to  see  them  through,  the  young 
wife  got  well. 

Sometimes  a  useful  illness  will  so  fasten  onto  a  woman  that 
it  will  come  to  be  a  serious  danger  to  her  future.  I  remember 
a  woman  with  a  pain  in  her  pelvis,  for  which  many  gynecolo- 
gists had  been  unable  to  find  a  cause.  Her  husband  had  spent 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  doctors  and  hospitals,  and  still  she  had 
the  pain.  When  I  noticed  that  the  man  was  a  most  unpleasant 
person,  who  was  discourteous  to  his  wife  even  in  my  office,  I 
got  her  off  by  herself  and  said:  "Tell  me  the  truth  now;  haven't 
you  been  using  this  pain  to  fend  that  man  off,  to  punish  him, 
and  occasionally  to  get  away  to  a  hospital  for  a  little  vacation 
from  him?" 

For  a  moment  surprised,  she  answered,  "Yes,  I  guess  I  have." 
Then  I  asked,  "Isn't  the  pain  now  getting  to  be  more  of  a 
nuisance  than  it  is  worth?  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  get 
rid  of  it  before  it  fastens  onto  you  for  life?"  "Yes,"  she  said, 
"it  is  beginning  to  get  a  grip  on  me,  and  this  has  scared  me. 
Now  I  would  be  glad  to  be  free  of  it." 

Unfortunately,  before  I  could  arrange  for  a  little  dramatic 
treatment  with  which  she  could  lose  the  pain  and  still  save 
face,  in  came  her  husband  and  asked:   "What  did  the  doctor 
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say?"  When  she  answered,  "He  says  it's  nerves,"  the  man 
launched  into  a  tirade,  reminding  her  savagely  of  all  the 
money  he  had  wasted  on  her  care.  Naturally,  she  had  to  keep 
her  pain! 

Later,  I  told  her  local  doctor  that  only  with  the  help  of 
some  slight  operation  could  she  afford  to  get  well,  or  possibly 
she  could  be  "cured"  spectacularly  by  some  quack.  Then  she 
would  be  justified,  and  the  husband  could  have  nothing  mean 
to  say. 

The  strange 
things  patients  do 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  curious  things  about  this  business 
of  patients  not  telling  their  physician  the  important  facts  about 
their  private  life  is  the  way  they  will  chatter  away  freely  to 
the  stranger  sitting  next  to  them  in  the  waiting-room.  For 
instance,  for  a  week  a  handsome,  sad-faced  businessman  with 
a  curious  stomach-ache  for  which  I  could  find  no  cause,  had 
been  assuring  me  that  he  had  no  worries  or  sorrows.  Then 
one  day  another  patient  of  mine  said  to  me:  "Doctor;  I  think 
I  can  do  you  a  service.  That  nice  Mr.  S.  who  comes  in  every 
day  to  see  you  always  sits  alongside  me  in  the  reception-room. 
He  admits  to  me  that  all  that  is  wrong  with  him  is  that  his 
only  son  is  writing  worthless  checks  which  he  has  to  make 
good  to  keep  the  lad  out  of  jail." 

Most  human  beings  have  a  tremendous  desire  to  unburden 
their  minds  of  their  problems  and  sorrows,  and  when  many 
miles  from  home  they  are  likely  to  pour  the  whole  story  into 
the  ears  of  a  chance  acquaintance.  Probably  they  feel  that  the 
details  will  never  get  back  to  the  gossips  at  home.  But  why 
they  are  often  reluctant  to  tell  the  story  to  the  doctor  to  whom 
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they  have  come  for  help— also  a  thousand  miles  from  home- 
continues  to  be  a  puzzle  to  me. 


Hoy/  my  patients 
taught  me  a  lesson 

My  awareness  of  the  part  the  emotions  play  in  physical  ill- 
ness began  long  before  I  received  my  medical  degree.  It  started 
in  the  days  when  I  was  riding  around  with  my  doctor-father 
as  he  made  his  calls.  Because  I  was  mature  for  my  age  and  he 
was  a  born  teacher,  I  quickly  learned  much  about  the  philos- 
ophy and  idealism  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Dad  was  one 
of  those  old-time  family  doctors  whom  people  loved  because 
he  became  their  friend  as  well  as  their  physician.  He  was  the 
sort  of  man  who  thought  nothing  of  getting  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  fighting  his  way  through  a  tropical  hurricane 
in  order  to  confine  some  woman  who  was  too  poor  ever  to 
be  able  to  pay  him  a  fee. 

When  I  started  practice,  I  soon  saw  that  my  main  interest 
was  going  to  be  in  the  nervous,  mental  and  spiritual  prob- 
lems of  my  patients.  In  the  last  thirty  years,  I  hav^  become 
almost  a  psychiatrist.  I  have  had  to,  because  at  least  a  third 
of  my  patients  need  much  reassurance,  they  need  hope  and 
cheer  and  understanding  of  their  illness,  and  they  need  en- 
couragement, so  that  they  can  pick  themselves  up  and  carry 
on  again. 

I  might  note  that  I  have  learned  most  of  the  psychiatry  I 
know  from  my  patients  and  not  from  books.  I  have  kept  lis- 
tening to  what  the  patients  tell  me  of  their  worries  and  fears 
and  anxieties.  Without  any  preconceived  or  Freudian  ideas  I 
asked  people  what  they  thought  and  feared,  and  what  they 
told  me  I  recorded  and  studied. 

I  found  that  even  the  man  who  comes  with  a  cancer  or  a 
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bad  heart  often  needs  encouragement  and  reassurance  and 
instruction  in  living  far  more  than  he  needs  medicine  or  an 
operation.  Often  the  woman  with  silent  (symptomless)  gall- 
stones or  a  fibroid  on  her  womb  needs  only  to  talk  out  with 
me  her  sorrow  over  a  mentally  retarded  daughter,  or  a  delin- 
quent son,  or  an  alcoholic  husband. 

Early  I  found  I  had  to  become  something  of  a  psychiatrist 
if  I  was  ever  to  help  those  hundreds  of  people  who  came  to 
me,  feeling  that  they  had  been  stopped  short  of  good  health, 
success,  or  happiness  by  some  mental  or  psychic  handicap,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  was  not  clear  to  them. 

Thousands  are 
looking  for  an  answer 

Many  of  these  people  felt  that  their  failure  to  find  content- 
ment had  been  due  to  bad  luck;  they  said  the  breaks  had  been 
against  them,  but  some  could  see  that  their  failures  had  been 
due  to  inheritance  from  some  sickly  or  neurotic  ancestor  of 
a  frail  body  with  perhaps  a  none- too-well-adjusted  nervous 
system,  and  a  tendency  to  chronic  worry  and  chronic  nervous 
illness. 

I  have  seen  thousands  of  people  of  this  type,  wondering 
what  they  could  do  to  help  themselves,  to  straighten  them- 
selves out,  and  to  get  started  living  successfully.  They  kept 
asking,  "Isn't  there  someone  who  can  show  me  what  to  do? 
Isn't  there  some  medicine  or  operation  that  will  bring  me 
good  health  and  abundant  energy?  Isn't  there  some  diet  or 
some  regimen  that  will  build  up  my  bodily  strength?  Isn't 
there  some  new  or  old  philosophy  that  will  bring  success  to 
my  life?" 

One  answer,  of  course,  to  all  this  frustration  and  this  all- 
too-frequent  failure  of  people  to  recognize  the  connection  be- 
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tween  nervous  strain  and  physical  illness,  is  better  education 
in  regard  to  the  wonderful  ways  in  which  our  minds  affect  our 
bodies.  Often,  if  a  patient  had  known  more  about  the  mind- 
body  relationship— the  technical  word  for  which  is  psycho- 
somatic—he would  quickly  have  suspected  a  connection  be- 
tween his  worry  or  sorrow  or  fatigue  and  the  illness  that  fol- 
lowed. Such  an  understanding  could  have  saved  him  much 
time  and  money  and  painful  experience. 

I  remember  well  a  very  worrisome  young  woman  who  would 
get  spells  of  retching  that  would  last  for  days.  One  Saturday 
morning,  after  she  had  been  vomiting  for  almost  a  week,  I 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  doctor  who  was  then  treating 
her,  and  went  with  him  for  a  consultation.  He  said  he  had 
tried  every  sedative  he  knew  of  and  none  had  worked.  Fortu- 
nately, I  knew  her  tendencies,  so  I  simply  asked  her  what,  this 
time,  had  thrown  her  into  a  panic.  She  said  she  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  about  some 
mistake  in  her  income  tax  return.  She  said  the  letter  had  such 
a  menacing  tone  that  she  was  sure  they  were  going  to  put  her 
in  jail.  I  asked:  "But  why  didn't  you  go  and  find  out  what 
the  trouble  was  and  get  it  settled?"  Her  answer  was  that  she 
was  too  scared  to  go! 

So  I  went  down  to  the  Federal  Building  and  greatly  amused 
the  jolly  Irishman  in  charge  by  telling  him  what  a  scare  he 
had  thrown  into  my  poor  patient.  When  he  said  that  all  she 
owed  was  $3.85  I  paid  it.  Then  I  telephoned  her  to  say  that 
Uncle  Sam  was  appeased  and  happy.  With  this  she  quit  retch- 
ing; she  got  out  of  bed  and  started  to  eat  ravenously  I 
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This  book  was 
written  to  help  you 

As  I  studied  thousands  of  such  cases,  I  kept  working  out 
ways  of  helping  the  troubled,  the  sorrowful,  the  fearful  and 
the  mentally  disturbed.  I  learned  to  help  them  understand 
their  problems,  to  find  peace,  to  build  back  bodily  strength, 
or  to  adjust  more  wisely  to  the  problems  of  living  with  them- 
selves and  with  their  fellow  human  beings.  Whenever  I  found 
an  argument  that  worked  well,  I  kept  using  it,  and  whenever 
I  found  a  bit  of  advice  that  often  failed  to  influence  the  pa- 
tient, I  discarded  it. 

I'll  never  forget  an  unusual  woman— a  vivid  character— who 
came  to  me  suffering  from  abdominal  pain  which,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  was  being  caused  by  a  number  of  fears  and  anxi- 
eties. During  several  interviews  I  tried  to  help  her  understand 
the  nature  of  her  illness;  I  tried  to  show  her  how  rioting  nerves 
could  produce  pains  that  are  just  as  real  as  those  caused  by 
actual  physical  disease.  I  told  her  about  others  of  my  patients 
whose  emotional  upsets  had  caused  pain  and  distress,  but  I 
could  see  that  all  my  arguments  were  failing  to  interest  or 
convince  her. 

Next  day  she  came  in  to  say  she  was  all  straightened  out, 
and  was  going  home  happy  and  well.  And  then  she  said:  "Look 
here,  young  man,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  Those  sto- 
ries and  explanations  you  gave  me  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
were  no  good.  They  didn't  do  a  thing  for  me.  But  that  story 
you  told  me  yesterday— ^/za^  cured  me.  Now  you  forget  all 
those  old  stories  and  use  the  new  one!"  She  was  right  and  I 
took  her  advice.  As  I  said  before,  always  in  this  way  I  have 
been  learning  from  my  patients  the  things  that  helped  them 
most.  Now,  I  want  to  share  this  information  with  you. 
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HOW  YOUR  NERVES 

CAN  MAKE 

YOU  SICK 


In  the  last  chapter,  i  used  the  now-common 
word,  "psychosomatic."  This  word  comes  from  two  Greek 
words— psyche  and  5omfl— meaning  mind  and  body.  The  idea 
is  that  the  mind  can  influence  the  state  of  the  body  to  pro- 
duce illness.  The  reverse  of  this  is  a  somato-psychic  illness,  in 
which  disease  in  some  organ,  like  the  heart,  so  scares  the  pa- 
tient that  he  gets  a  bad  anxiety  neurosis.  Such  a  neurosis  can 
wreck  the  person's  health  more  than  the  original  disease  does. 
One  of  the  earliest  descriptions  in  medical  literature  of  a 
psychosomatic  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  a  famous 
Greek  physician  who,  in  ancient  times,  was  called  to  see  a 
young  prince  who  had  quit  eating,  had  become  apathetic,  and 
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had  taken  to  his  bed.  The  doctor  got  his  hunch  when,  as  he 
was  feeling  the  lad's  pulse,  a  beautiful  court  lady  came  into 
the  room.  With  this,  the  lad's  pulse  bounded  and  became 
rapid.  On  inquiring,  the  doctor  found  that  the  young  man 
was  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  when  the  king,  his  father,  agreed 
to  their  marriage,  he  promptly  recovered. 

The  writers  of  the  Bible  knew  much  about  psychosomatic 
medicine  when  they  said,  "A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a 
medicine,  but  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones."  Also,  "Better 
is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith." 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  the  great  essayist  Montaigne  told 
of  a  girl  who,  after  a  dinner  party,  was  victimized  by  a  prac- 
tical joker  who  told  her  that  she  had  "eaten  of  a  baked  cat." 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  done  no  such  thing,  she  be- 
came alarmingly  ill. 

A  young  Mohammedan  student  at  an  American  university 
who,  when  told— wrongly,  and  as  a  joke— that  he  had  just  eaten 
pork,  became  so  horrified  that  he  promptly  got  to  vomiting. 
In  a  huge,  crowded,  dirty  restaurant  at  a  world's  fair,  I  once 
watched  a  sensitive  and  emotional  woman  get  violently  ill  on 
finding  an  inch-worm  in  her  salad. 

Once,  within  a  few  weeks'  time,  three  women  came  to  me 
complaining  of  a  supposedly  allergic  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion of  their  eyelids.  I  found  that  one  had  gotten  her  trouble 
when  she  had  tried  to  talk  her  unloved  husband  into  letting 
her  divorce  him  and  he  had  refused  to  let  her  go;  the  second, 
a  recently  remarried  widow,  had  had  her  face  break  out  when, 
on  her  honeymoon,  her  bridegroom  admitted  he  was  a  good- 
for-nothing  who  had  married  her  only  for  her  money;  and  the 
third  had  her  eyes  swell  closed  when  the  man  whom  she  was 
about  to  marry  tried  to  back  out. 

In  trying  to  explain  to  people  how  our  brains  can  easily 
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disturb  the  functions  of  our  several  body  organs,  I  remind 
them  of  the  way  in  which  a  fearful  nightmare  can  cause  us 
to  wake  out  of  sleep  with  the  heart  racing  and  pounding,  as 
if  it  were  trying  to  shake  itself  out  of  our  chest. 

I'll  never  forget  when,  during  the  terrible  influenza  epi- 
demic in  1918,  my  little  daughter  of  five  came  down  with  the 
type  of  toxic  pneumonia  which  was  then  killing  children 
within  two  or  three  days.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  got  a 
severe  pain  in  my  stomach.  It  seemed  as  if  someone  were  try- 
ing to  twist  it  in  two.  I  suffered  with  this  pain  until,  a  few 
days  later,  the  child  showed  that  she  could  weather  the  storm. 
As  I  say  to  nervous  patients  when  I  tell  this  story,  there  was 
no  question  about  the  genuineness  of  that  pain;  it  was  severe 
enough  to  keep  me  from  eating  and  sleeping. 

The  miracle  of  modem 
medicine 

Any  consultant  in  medicine  who  specializes  in  diagnosis 
must  often  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  number  of  nervous 
persons  he  sees  whose  psychic  problem  was  repeatedly  missed 
by  their  physicians.  Today,  modem  medicine  is  wonderful  in 
what  it  can  accomplish.  Remarkable  diagnoses  of  organic  dis- 
ease are  being  made;  surgeons  are  operating  on  the  heart; 
they  are  taking  tumors  out  of  the  lung  and  the  brain;  they 
are  cutting  out  damaged  segments  of  arteries,  and  repairing 
the  defect  with  a  graft;  and  they  are  putting  in  new  hip  joints 
made  out  of  metal  or  a  plastic.  People  whose  flow  of  urine 
stops  are  being  saved  by  being  hooked  up  for  a  while  to  an 
artificial  kidney.  People  with  rapidly-spreading  infections  are 
being  cured  by  antibiotics,  and  so  many  persons  with  tuber- 
culosis are  being  cured  with  new  drugs  that  a  number  of  for- 
merly crowded  sanatoria  have  now  closed  their  doors. 
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The  advances  I  have  just  described  are  wonderful,  but  in 
one  field  of  medicine  the  progress  is  still  much  too  slow.  This 
is  the  field  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  and  "non-convulsive 
epilepsy."  Our  trouble  has  been  that  we  physicians  have  be- 
come so  impressed  with  the  great  achievements  in  diagnosis 
resulting  from  the  use  of  extensive  medical  overhaulings  with 
laboratory  and  X-ray  studies  that  we  have  tended  to  depend 
on  others  besides  ourselves  for  a  ready-made  diagnosis.  Hence, 
we  have  spent  less  and  less  time  looking  at  the  patient,  ques- 
tioning him,  and  listening  to  what  he  has  to  say.  Some  very 
busy  physicians  allow  only  ten  minutes  to  a  patient.  No  doc- 
tor can  do  anything  in  ten  minutes  for  a  person  who  feels  all 
mixed-up,  is  full  of  fears  and  worries,  and  is  much  in  need  of 
talking  to  someone  with  a  sympathetic  ear. 

Two  important 
words 

Two  words  that  a  nervous  person  should  know  something 
about  before  he  goes  to  a  physician  are  "organic"  and  "func- 
tional." By  organic  disease,  we  doctors  mean  disease  due  to 
something  definitely  wrong  with  some  part  of  the  body— some- 
thing like  a  cancer,  a  tumor,  an  ulcer,  or  an  abscess  that  we 
can  see  with  the  naked  eye.  Or  it  may  be  something  that  can 
be  seen  only  with  a  microscope,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
certain  cells  of  the  pancreas  which  causes  diabetes.  Other  or- 
ganic changes,  such  as  gout,  are  due  to  something  wrong  with 
the  body  chemistry;  others  are  due  to  what  are  called  aller- 
gens, like  the  pollens  that  cause  hay  fever.  Others  are  caused 
by  infection  with  a  germ  or  a  virus,  and  still  others  are  due 
to  a  poison  such  as  carbon  monoxide  gas  or  rattlesnake  venom. 

When  we  physicians  cannot  find  anything  wrong  to  account 
for  a  pain  or  discomfort  or  malfunction,  we  assume  that  the 
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pain  or  discomfort  is  "functional"  in  nature,  and  is  due  to 
erratic  behavior  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  system. 

Even,  however,  when  we  doctors  are  pretty  sure  that  a  pain 
or  some  illness  is  being  produced  by  the  mind,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  patient  carefully  at  least  once,  because  sometimes 
an  emotional  storm  will  bring  to  light  an  unsuspected  disease. 
Thus,  a  woman  realtor  felt  well  until,  in  1931,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depression,  she  was  broke.  Then  she  thought  she  had 
sold  a  big  hotel,  and  would  soon  get  a  substantial  commission, 
but  at  the  last  minute  the  buyer  backed  out  and  she  was  left 
broken-hearted.  Then  she  developed  what  looked  like  an  or- 
dinary mucous  colic  due  to  unhappiness,  but  an  X-ray  study 
showed  she  had  a  cancer  of  the  colon.  The  nervous  strain 
had  apparently  served  to  bring  out  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
growth. 

A  farmer  I  knew  was  perfectly  well  until  he  lost  his  beloved 
wife.  With  this,  he  developed  indigestion  and  abdominal  dis- 
comfort. This  could  have  been  due  to  sorrow,  but  an  X-ray 
study  showed  that  he  had  a  big  cancer  of  the  stomach  which 
must  have  been  growing  silently  for  a  year  or  more. 

Here,  I  might  add  that,  commonly,  persons  with  organic 
diseases  get  some  functional  disease  along  with  it.  My  old  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  used  to  say  that,  after  an  accident,  many  a 
person  "embroiders  the  symptoms  of  his  injured  back  with 
some  hysteria!"  Many  a  nervous  person  with  a  stomach  ulcer, 
a  cancer,  a  trying  menopause,  an  eczema,  a  high  blood  pres- 
sure, a  bad  heart  or  a  bad  polio  much  needs  the  help  of  a 
psychiatrist.  He  needs  to  be  reassured  and  cheered  up  and 
taught  to  accept  his  illness  and  carry  on. 
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Your  pain  may  have  its 
origin  in  the  brain 

Another  idea  that  a  nervous  person  should  have  before  he 
goes  to  a  physician  is  that  the  only  way  in  which  his  mental 
distress  may  show  up  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  pain,  an  ache, 
a  "misery,"  a  burning,  an  itching  or  a  numbness  somewhere. 
In  such  a  case,  he  must  not  expect  doctors  to  find  something 
wrong  at  the  site  of  the  discomfort;  the  pain  or  discomfort  is 
being  referred  out  from  some  spot  in  his  disturbed  brain.  For 
lack  of  knowledge  of  these  medical  concepts,  each  year  in  this 
country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nervous  and  mentally  dis- 
turbed patients  waste  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  un- 
necessary examinations. 

My  experience  has  been  that  I  cannot  get  patients  to  stop 
their  expensive  odyssey  in  search  of  a  diagnosis  of  organic  dis- 
ease until  I  can  get  them  to  understand  how  a  disturbance 
can  be  "functional";  how  a  person  with  no  demonstrable 
"organic"  disease  can  be  so  miserable,  and  how  a  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  let  us  say,  can  be  referred  out  from  the  brain. 

In  order  to  put  across  the  idea  of  a  referred  pain  I  use  a 
number  of  facts  and  similes.  Let  us  say  that  a  repair-man  for 
the  telephone  company,  standing  back  of  the  big  switchboard 
in  a  city,  clips  his  hand-phone  onto  one  of  the  wires  leading 
into  the  board  and  says,  "Hello."  What  will  the  telephone 
operator  assume?  If  always  before,  when  she  has  plugged  in 
on  that  line,  she  has  found  herself  talking  to  people  in  a 
farmhouse  ten  miles  out,  she  will  assume  that  she  is  talking 
to  them  now. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  when  a  man  has  had  his  leg  and 
thigh  removed,  and  a  little  irritating  tumor  has  grown  on  the 
end  of  the  cut  nerve,  the  man  may  come  back  again  and  again 
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to  the  doctor  complaining  bitterly  that  his  "toes  are  hurting 
him."  This  is  what  is  called  phantom-limb  pain.  Because,  in 
the  past,  messages  reaching  the  brain  from  the  nerve  of  the 
thigh  always  came  up  from  the  toes,  the  brain  now  thinks 
that  the  messages  coming  up  from  the  little  tumor  are  coming 
from  the  toes. 

Similarly,  when  I  bang  the  inner  side  of  my  elbow  on  the 
corner  of  my  desk,  I  feel  a  burning  pain  down  in  the  little 
finger  and  half  of  the  ring  finger  on  that  hand.  This  is  the 
so-called  area  of  distribution  of  the  nerve  that  I  have  just 
bumped,  and  the  distress  is  referred  out  to  that  area  by  my 
brain.  Obviously,  there  is  no  abnormality  in  the  fingers  them- 
selves. 

Hundreds  of  times  I  have  seen  people  with  abdominal  pain 
for  which  no  local  cause  could  be  found,  even  when  a  surgeon 
opened  the  abdomen  and  looked  carefully  for  it.  Some  of  these 
persons  had  "just  nerves"  or  fear,  anxiety,  perhaps  a  psycho- 
sis (mental  disease),  a  "fit-less  epilepsy,"  a  brain  tumor,  an 
encephalitis  (inflammation  of  the  brain),  a  little  stroke,  a 
severe  migraine,  or  hysteria.  In  all  these  cases  the  disease  was 
up  in  the  brain  and  nowhere  else,  but  the  pain  was  felt  in 
the  abdomen— it  had  been  referred  out  from  the  brain. 

An  over-active  brain  can 
cause  nervous  symptoms 

Often  I  find  it  helps  a  tense,  nervous  woman  when  I  get 
her  to  see  that  most  of  her  symptoms  are  due  to  the  spreading 
away  of  unwanted  energy  from  her  over-active  brain.  I  com- 
pare it  to  the  spreading  away  of  unwanted  and  uncomfortable 
heat  from  a  red-hot  stove  that  is  packed  too  full  of  coal. 

Anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  devastating 
effects  of  mental  effort  should  read  the  biographies  and  letters 
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of  persons  such  as  Charles  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  George  Eliot,  and  Rich- 
ard  Wagner,  who  kept  saying  again  and  again  that  whenever 
they  had  to  write  hard,  as  when  they  were  finishing  a  book 
for  the  printer,  their  brain  became  painfully  irritable;  they 
got  terrible  headaches;  their  digestion  became  wretched  and 
they  could  not  sleep.  Often  they  could  not  write  even  a  short 
letter  without  much  suffering. 

George  Eliot  wrote:  "Last  Thursday  I  finished  writing  in 
a  state  of  nervous  excitement  that  had  been  making  my  head 
throb  and  my  heart  palpitate  all  the  week.  As  soon  as  I  had 
finished  I  felt  well."  Later,  she  wrote:  "Got  into  a  state  of  so 
much  wretchedness  in  attempting  to  concentrate  my  thoughts 
on  the  construction  of  my  story  that  I  became  desperate." 

Richard  Wagner  wrote  to  a  friend  as  he  finished  his  opera. 
Die  Walkiire,  "The  nerves  of  my  brain  are  so  overwrought 
that  even  these  few  lines  set  me  in  a  violent  commotion. 
Writing  a  longish  letter  prevents  all  other  work  that  day." 

Other  brain  workers  said  that  much  writing  would  keep 
their  brain  in  "a  chronic  state  ol  hyperesthesia."  Only  when 
they  quit  work  and  went  to  the  country  did  they  feel  well. 
Several  found  that  if  they  wrote  in  the  evening,  that  night 
they  would  not  sleep. 

I  know  a  writer  who,  when  he  is  working  hard  on  a  book, 
passes  large  quantities  of  urine  every  half-hour.  Perspiration 
runs  out  of  his  right  armpit;  his  heart  may  race,  his  jaw  mus- 
cles may  contract,  and  his  brow  may  become  furrowed.  That 
night,  with  his  brain  still  too  active,  he  cannot  "turn  off  the 
machinery."  He  feels  as  if  he  had  had  several  cups  of  black 
coffee,  and  he  is  so  "lit-up"  he  cannot  sleep.  Unless  he  takes 
a  sleeping  pill,  he  may  have  to  read  until  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when,  exhausted,  he  finally  falls  asleep. 

Similarly,  a  lecturer  or  a  concert  pianist  will  say  that  when 
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he  speaks  or  plays  in  the  evening  he  gets  so  wide-awake  that, 
for  hours  afterward,  he  cannot  sleep.  Some  after-dinner  speak- 
ers say  that  unless,  on  the  platform,  they  get  so  stimulated 
that  they  cannot  calm  down  later,  they  know  that  they  have 
not  made  a  good  address;  their  ideas  have  not  flowed  freely, 
and  they  have  not  spoken  forcefully  enough  to  hold  their 
audience. 

A  dentist  I  know,  after  a  hard  day  in  his  office  will  have 
great  trouble  sleeping.  He  will  wake  at  2  a.m.  to  suffer  from 
nausea  until  4,  when  sheer  exhaustion  brings  him  sleep.  The 
very  significant  fact  is  that,  when  on  a  vacation,  he  sleeps  well 
and  has  no  nausea. 

Nerves  often  play 
iricks  on  you 

One  of  the  most  useful  ideas  I  try  to  give  some  nervous 
persons  is  that  the  distressing  and  often  frightening  spells 
they  get  are  due  to  their  nerves  playing  tricks  with  several  of 
their  perfectly  normal  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  the  stomach, 
the  bowel,  the  urinary  bladder,  the  sweat  glands,  or  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  skin.  When  the  person  asks,  "But  why  are  my 
nerves  playing  tricks  on  me,  and  why  do  they  play  tricks  when 
they  do?"  I  can  give  several  possible  reasons.  The  first,  usu- 
ally, is  that  the  man  was  born  with  a  highly-sensitive  and  per- 
haps somewhat  erratic  nervous  system.  There  probably  are 
poorly-controlled  centers  in  his  brain  that  keep  sending  off 
little  nervous  storms.  We  all  know  that  some  persons,  from 
birth,  are  calm  and  easy-going  and  perhaps  even  too  unemo- 
tional and  stolid  for  their  own  good.  Others  from  birth  are 
excitable,  active,  restless,  extremely  sensitive,  quick-tempered 
or  erratic,  and  overly-reactive  to  many  of  the  stimuli  that  beat 
in  on  their  brains- 
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It  can  help  a  person  to  know  that  in  his  brain  there  are 
many  tiny  centers,  each  of  which  acts  like  a  thermostat  to  keep 
some  function  of  the  body  working  within  a  certain  narrow 
range.  For  example,  our  body  temperature  must  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  about  97°  and  99°.  In  the  case  of  many  a 
nervous  woman  in  the  menopause,  the  thermostat  for  heat  is 
so  easily  thrown  off  balance  that  one  minute  she  is  flushing 
with  uncomfortable  warmth  and  sweating,  while  the  next 
minute  she  is  chilly.  When  I  am  coming  down  with  a  cold, 
my  thermostat  for  heat-cold  is  sometimes  so  upset  that  I  can 
easily  go  into  a  chill  so  violent  that  I  shake  the  bed.  When 
I  am  not  suffering  from  a  cold,  this  sort  of  chilling  never 
bothers  me. 

Explanations  like  this  can  be  very  helpful  to  many  a  per- 
son, if  they  serve  to  remove  fear  from  his  mind  and  to  help 
him  understand  why  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  discomforts, 
physicians  keep  telling  him  that  every  test  shows  that  his  body 
is  in  good  condition. 

Emotion  affects  people 
differently 

One  of  the  most  important  points  that  people  need  to  know 
is  that  individuals  differ  greatly  in  their  responses  to  emotion. 
Some  can  go  through  the  most  trying  and  fearful  experiences 
without  any  increase  in  their  pulse  rate  or  any  diminution  in 
their  appetite,  while  others  will  be  terribly  upset  at  just  the 
thought  of  meeting  a  stranger  or  starting  on  a  journey.  I  re- 
member being  impressed  when  I  read  about  the  insensitive- 
ness  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  could 
lie  down  behind  a  rock  and  get  a  restful  nap.  I  am  sure  I 
could  never  have  done  such  a  thing. 

A  good  example  of  the  difference  between  the  reactions  of 
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two  types  of  persons  I  found  in  the  experience  of  a  father  and 
mother  when  their  little  daughter  was  deathly  ill  and  was 
hardly  expected  to  recover.  The  father,  who  appeared  to  have 
inherited  from  his  nervous  mother  a  peculiarly  sensitive  type 
of  nervous  system,  reacted  so  violently  to  his  anxiety  that  for 
several  days  he  was  unable  to  eat.  Waves  kept  running  from 
his  stomach  back  up  his  gullet  and  into  his  mouth,  causing 
him  to  belch,  regurgitate,  and  suffer  pain.  His  wife,  who  was 
more  sturdily-built,  and  had  a  much  less  reactive  type  of  nerv- 
ous system,  was  more  anxious  about  the  child  than  was  her 
husband;  but  curiously,  her  bodily  functions  were  not  at  all 
disturbed.  She  ate  her  usual  three  meals  a  day  without  dis- 
comfort. 

The  important  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  some  persons 
have  a  type  of  nervous  system  that  easily  upsets  the  functions 
of  their  internal  organs,  while  other  persons  have  a  nervous 
system  that  does  not  disturb  these  organs.  Four  hundred  years 
ago,  Montaigne  expressed  the  idea  that  often  a  man  who  is 
reputed  to  be  brave  is  only  insensitive.  No  matter  what  alarm- 
ing thing  happens,  he  feels  no  fear;  he  can  take  a  nap  and  he 
can  eat  and  enjoy  a  good  meal.  I  remember  once  watching  a 
brutal  murderer  in  condemned  row  thoroughly  enjoying  his 
breakfast  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  half  an  hour,  he  was  to 
be  hanged!  If  I  had  been  placed  in  such  a  situation,  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  have  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  food. 

Often,  in  order  to  get  people  to  understand  how,  from 
nervousness,  they  can  get  a  pain  in  the  abdomen,  I  remind 
them  of  things  they  already  know.  For  instance,  they  know 
that  when  they  get  a  fright  or  a  bit  of  bad  news,  it  can  strike 
them  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  it  will  "tie  their  stomach 
into  knots." 

Many  primitive  peoples,  having  noticed  time  and  again  that 
strong  emotion  can  produce  vomiting,  diarrhea,  or  the  rum- 
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bling  of  gas,  place  the  soul  in  the  bowels.  In  Polynesia,  what 
we  would  call  a  "big-hearted  man"  is  called  a  " big-bo weled 
man,"  and  among  the  Australian  blacks,  the  word  for  sorrow 
is  "bowels  moving."  We,  in  America,  say  of  a  courageous  man 
that  he  has  "guts."  In  the  old  translations  of  the  Bible  we 
read  that  Joseph  made  haste,  "for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon 
his  brother,"  or  we  read,  "Where  are  the  soundings  of  thy 
bowels  toward  me?"  In  recent  translations  of  the  Bible,  the 
word  "bowels"  has  been  changed  to  "heart,"  but  this,  of  course, 
is  wrong  too.  It  really  ought  to  be  "brain." 

That  emotion  can  take  away  all  appetite  was  shown  by  a 
big,  strong,  but  sensitive  Irishman,  always  a  great  admirer  of 
Lincoln,  when  he  was  invited  to  have  luncheon  at  his  hero's 
table  in  the  Great  Emancipator's  old  home  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  He  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  could  not  touch  a 
mouthful  of  food. 

Vash  Young  once  wrote,  "In  my  first  days  as  a  salesman,  I 
often  became  so  nauseated  as  I  contemplated  my  next  call 
that  I  lost  my  food— not  once,  but  time  after  time,  and  due 
always  to  fear."  I  have  known  a  number  of  young  women  who 
would  always  have  to  get  out  of  a  car  to  vomit  while  on  their 
way  happily  to  a  dance,  and  I  know  a  woman  who  vomited 
when  she  received  her  first  proposal  of  marriage.  The  poor 
man  was  so  flabbergasted  that  he  didn't  mention  the  subject 
again  for  a  yearl 

In  my  student  days,  occasionally  I  would  see  a  medical  stu- 
dent come  into  the  operating-room  and,  at  the  sight  of  blood, 
turn  ghastly  pale;  his  pulse  would  become  imperceptible  and 
he  would  fall  to  the  floor  unconscious,  and  apparently  dead. 
But  in  a  minute  he  would  be  up  again,  none  the  worse  for 
his  remarkable  experience. 

A  young  sailor  once  came  to  me  begging  me  that  I  do  some- 
thing to  keep  him  from  getting  the  reputation  of  being  the 
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worst  coward  in  the  fleet.  He  said  that  any  time  he  had  to  get 
a  "shot"  of  vaccine,  be  examined  by  a  doctor,  or  even  see  an- 
other sailor  having  a  wound  dressed,  he  would  black  out  and 
fall  heavily  to  the  deck. 

To  show  how  pain  can  come  and  go  with  feelings  of  ten- 
sion, I  need  only  tell  of  the  wealthy  man  of  fifty-five  who  once 
consulted  me  for  a  generalized  abdominal  pain  which  he  said 
had  been  distressing  him  off  and  on  for  years.  Time  and  again 
he  had  been  examined  by  good  physicians,  but  no  one  had 
ever  found  anything  wrong  in  his  abdomen. 

I  asked  him  to  think  hard  and  tell  me  if  anything  unusual 
happened  to  him  each  time  before  the  pain  came,  and  what 
usually  happened  when  it  went  away.  After  thinking  a  while, 
he  said,  "This  is  strange;  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  I 
now  see  a  curious  fact.  I  always  have  the  pain  when  I'm  home 
—that  I  know.  But  I  can't  remember  a  time  when  I  had  it 
away  from  home.  I  never  get  it  when  I  am  at  a  convention,  or 
on  a  hunting  trip,  or  when  I  am  on  my  ranch,  and  I  don't 
have  it  now.  And  you  know  what?  The  minute  I  get  home 
and  put  the  key  in  my  door,  I'll  get  it  again!" 

I  asked,  "What  is  your  wife  like?"  And  he  said,  "She  is  a 
good  woman,  and  I  am  sure  she  loves  me  according  to  her 
lights,  but  she  is  not  affectionate.  She  is  much  better  educated 
than  I,  and  comes  from  such  a  'tony'  family  that  she  has  al- 
ways been  critical  of  me,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  I 
am  common.  She  has  always  made  me  so  uncomfortable  that 
when  I  am  around  her,  I  am  t-ense  and  uneasy  and  on  my 
guard.  I  never  know  when  she  will  bawl  me  out  for  some- 
thing, and  tell  me  I  am  being  boorish." 

Even  when  faced  by  a  patient  who  apparently  is  very  ill,  we 
physicians  must  sometimes  think  of  the  possibility  that  the 
trouble  is  functional  in  nature,  and  must  ask  about  a  nervous 
shock.  If  we  don't,  we  are  likely  to  order  a  needless  operation. 
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I  remember  a  number  of  men  who  almost  got  operated  on 
for  what  looked  like  an  intestinal  obstruction,  when  all  that 
was  wrong  was  that  they  had  eaten  supper  when  emotionally 
upset  over  a  trying  experience.  In  two  of  the  cases,  the  patient 
had  been  on  the  witness  stand  all  day,  testifying  unwillingly 
against  a  friend. 

In  another  case,  a  widow  actually  was  operated  on  twice  for 
a  supposed  intestinal  obstruction.  Each  time  she  could  have 
saved  herself  useless  suffering  and  expense  if  she  had  only  told 
her  doctor  that  on  that  day  her  wayward  son  had  been  arrested 
for  passing  bad  checks.  A  beautiful,  but  hot-tempered  redhead 
told  me  she  once  was  operated  on  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing for  a  supposed  intestinal  obstruction.  What  had  happened 
was  that  the  day  before,  she  had  been  left  waiting  at  the  church 
by  the  young  scamp  who  had  promised  to  marry  her. 

A  man  I  knew  was  on  four  different  occasions  rushed  to  the 
operating-room  about  three  in  the  morning  for  what  we  doc- 
tors call  an  "acute  abdomen."  When,  some  time  later,  I  saw 
him,  I  learned  from  his  wife  that  each  time  the  trouble  had 
been  that,  having  lost  his  temper  and  "blown  his  stack,"  he 
had  gone  into  a  "tizzy"  which  ended  in  a  spell  of  retching  and 
bloating  with  severe  abdominal  pain.  His  wife  assured  me 
that  as  long  as  he  kept  his  temper  he  had  a  good  digestion 
and  a  comfortable  abdomen. 

Emotion  can  bring  out 
hidden  disease 

Interesting  is  the  fact  that  emotion  can  not  only  produce 
illness  by  itself,  but  it  can  bring  out  the  symptoms  of  some 
definite  disease  that,  for  a  time,  has  been  smouldering  unrec- 
ognized in  the  abdomen.  For  instance,  I  remember  a  choleric 
old  man  who,  with  a  shotgun,  repeatedly  chased  away  the 
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highway  surveyors  who  were  trying  to  run  a  line  across  his 
farm.  Every  time  he  worked  himself  into  a  rage  he  had  a 
severe  colic  needing  morphine  I  This  looked  like  a  purely  psy- 
chosomatic pain  due  to  emotion,  but  X-ray  studies  showed 
that  he  did  have  gallstones.  When  he  was  calm,  they  were 
silent. 

A  broker  with  occasional  flare-ups  of  a  duodenal  ulcer  once 
told  me  a  story  so  typical  that  it  might  have  been  used  in  a 
medical  text.  He  said,  "My  attacks  of  pain  seem  all  to  have 
been  psychic  in  origin.  My  first  one  came  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  the  girl  I  loved  refused  to  marry  me.  The  second  attack 
came  when  she  did  marry  me  and  I  had  the  strain  of  a  big 
society  wedding.  The  third  came  when,  in  the  crash  of  1907, 
I  got  caught  out  on  a  limb  and  lost  everything  I  had;  the 
fourth  came  in  1918,  when  in  the  first  World  War  I  went 
through  the  Argonne  Drive;  and  the  fifth  came  in  1929  when 
I  lost  all  my  savings." 

Just  the  strain  and  fatigue  of  a  long  trip  to  a  clinic  will 
cause  many  a  sensitive  woman  to  start  menstruating,  even 
when  she  is  not  due  for  another  two  weeks.  Young  women 
who  come  from  a  distance  to  start  their  nurse's  training  will 
sometimes  miss  a  period  or  two.  I  have  known  several  women 
who,  in  their  early  thirties,  stopped  menstruating  the  day  their 
beloved  husband  died,  and  then  never  menstruated  again. 

I  remember  a  number  of  persons  who,  I  am  almost  certain, 
died  of  fright.  They  died  in  the  operating  room,  some  of  them 
before  anything  had  been  done  to  them,  and  others  with  the 
first  whiff  of  the  anaesthetic,  which  was  not  enough  to  have 
harmed  anyone.  I  remember  seeing  a  rat  drop  dead  when 
barked  at  by  a  dog,  and  a  road-runner,  a  big  Arizona  bird, 
drop  dead  when  confronted  with  a  stuffed  owl. 

A  stout,  previously  healthy  man  of  sixty  got  so  enraged  when 
his  daughter  sued  him  for  an  accounting  of  her  mother's  es- 
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tate  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  hatred.  He  imme- 
diately lost  his  health  and  sense  of  well-being.  His  breath  be- 
came foul,  he  lost  his  appetite,  he  quickly  lost  60  pounds,  his 
heart  and  kidneys  failed,  he  became  bloated,  and  soon  he  died. 
If  ever  a  man  died  of  hatred  and  anger,  he  did. 

To  show  how  a  strong  impression  or  a  panicky  fear  can 
make  some  persons  very  ill,  a  stout,  healthy,  but  superstitious 
young  Irishman,  when  in  a  cemetery,  tripped  and  fell  into  an 
open  grave.  He  was  so  upset  and  so  filled  with  fear  over  what 
he  was  sure  must  be  a  very  bad  omen,  that  overnight  he  be- 
came shaky,  sleepless,  and  so  full  of  pain  that  he  had  to  stay 
in  his  bed.  He  went  on  into  a  miserable  nervous  breakdown. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Hawaii,  my  doctor-father  used  to  see 
men  die  who  had  been  told  that  they  were  being  "prayed  to 
death"  by  a  witch  doctor  or  kahuna.  The  natives  were  so  firmly 
convinced  that  death  was  inevitable  when  a  kahuna  started 
his  incantations  directed  against  them,  that  they  gave  up;  they 
sat  down  on  a  mat;  they  refused  food  and  drink,  and  got  it 
over  with  as  soon  as  possible.  As  I  remember,  they  would  be 
dead  in  about  a  week.  My  friend,  Dr.  N.  P.  Larsen  of  Hono- 
lulu, recently  wrote  about  the  many  powerfully-built  and 
healthy  Filipino  bachelors  who  wake  out  of  a  fearful  night- 
mare and  die— apparently  of  fright. 

These  observations  show  what  a  powerfully  destructive 
effect  the  nervous  system  can  have  on  the  chemical  functions 
of  the  body. 

Emotion  can  sensitize 
the  body 

That  strong  emotion  can  sensitize  the  body  to  various  phys- 
ical insults  was  shown  me  beautifully  by  a  surgeon  who,  ordi- 
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narily,  when  he  is  rested  and  feeling  well,  has  no  trouble  in 
scrubbing  his  hands  and  arms  as  he  has  to  do  before  starting 
work  in  the  operating  room.  But  if  the  night  before  he  has 
been  up  for  many  hours,  patching  up  several  people  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident,  he  will  be  unable  to  scrub,  be- 
cause the  strong  soap  will  then  produce  giant  hives  all  over 
his  arms. 

That  strong  emotion  can  desensitize  a  person  so  that  he  will 
not  feel  pain  is  known  to  soldiers  who,  when  shot  during  a 
charge,  may  say  afterward  that  they  did  not  feel  the  bullet 
going  through  them.  I  remember  once  when,  as  a  young  man 
playing  basketball,  I  had  a  big  toe-nail  kicked  off.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  the  referee  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  dripping  blood  all  over  the  floor. 

The  most  remarkable  experience  of  this  type  that  I  can  re- 
member happened  to  a  patient  of  mine  fifty  years  ago,  when 
I  was  confining  his  wife  in  their  home.  The  husband,  a  fine 
man,  lay  groaning  in  the  next  room  with  a  very  painful  and 
paralyzing  type  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  birth  of  the  infant,  the  woman  started  to  have  the 
worst  hemorrhage  I  ever  saw.  When  the  man  heard  the  alarm 
in  my  voice  as  I  barked  some  orders  to  the  nurse,  he  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  came  running  to  ask  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do  to  help.  After  I  stopped  the  hemorrhage,  he  helped 
the  nurse  and  me  get  everything  cleaned  up  and  the  baby 
cared  for.  Then,  suddenly,  in  astonishment,  he  said,  "Gracious, 
doctor,  where  is  my  arthritis?"  As  I  remember,  it  was  back 
next  morning.  I  suspect  that  his  fright  had  served  to  stimu- 
late his  adrenal  glands  sufficiently  to  give  him  a  big  "shot"  of 
helpful  cortisone! 

In  many  cases  of  illness,  the  coming  of  hope  or  happiness 
or  confidence  in  recovery  will  do  more  good  than  any  amount 
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of  medicine.  I  remember  an  unstable  girl  who,  because  of 
some  disappointment,  stopped  eating  and  went  down  to  skin 
and  bones.  Then,  one  of  the  resident  physicians  in  the  hospi- 
tal fell  in  love  with  her  and  proposed  marriage,  and  with  this, 
she  promptly  got  well. 

Y/hen  the  strain  is  over 
pain  can  vanish 

One  of  the  remarkable  observations  that  we  doctors  keep 
hearing  about  all  the  time  is  that  the  let-up  of  strain  can  cause 
a  distressing  and  oft-recurrent  pain,  like  that  of  a  bad  ulcer 
in  the  duodenum  (just  outside  the  stomach),  to  disappear  in- 
stantly. A  few  hundred  times,  I  have  had  a  man  with  an  ulcer 
say  to  me,  "You  know,  before  I  left  home  to  come  to  see  you, 
I  had  had  weeks  of  misery  in  which,  because  of  the  pain  in 
my  stomach,  I  walked  the  floor  at  night  and  got  little  sleep. 
And  then  the  other  day,  when  I  bought  a  plane  ticket  to  come 
to  you,  my  pain  disappeared  and  it  hasn't  come  back.  This 
past  week,  I  have  been  eating  all  sorts  of  indigestible  foods, 
but  they  don't  hurt  me,  and  I  am  sleeping  comfortably  all 
night." 

I  remember  a  man  with  a  very  trying  business  who  walked 
the  floor  every  night  with  the  severe  pain  of  a  "red-hot"  stom- 
ach ulcer.  When  he  came  to  Rochester,  Minnesota,  to  see  me, 
I  sent  him  to  a  hospital  and  told  the  resident  to  give  him  all 
the  sedatives  he  needed  to  get  a  bit  of  rest.  I  said,  "This  fel- 
low will  probably  keep  you  up  all  night  with  demands  for 
relief  of  pain."  To  my  surprise,  the  resident  said  next  day,  "I 
didn't  see  anything  peculiar  about  that  chap  you  sent  in;  he 
slept  like  a  baby  all  night  without  any  help  from  me."  Actu- 
ally, he  continued  without  any  pain  or  discomfort  the  whole 
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time  he  was  in  Rochester,  because  he  was  at  peace.  His  ulcer 
was  there;  it  hadn't  had  time  for  much  healing  but  he  could 
not  feel  it.  I  imagine  his  nerves  had  become  so  much  less 
sensitive  that  they  stopped  screaming  at  his  brain. 


POINTS  TO  REMEMBER 


1.  Don't  let  the  word  "psychosomatic"  scare  you.  The  idea  is 
that  the  mind  can  influence  the  body  to  produce  illness.  If 
your  trouble  is  psychosomatic,  just  realizing  the  fact  can 
help  you  and  your  doctor  get  started  on  the  right  treatment 
for  it. 

2.  Don't  keep  your  fears  and  worries  to  yourself.  Discuss  them 
with  your  physician.  Talking  things  over  with  him  may  be 
worth  more  to  you  than  all  the  miracles  of  modern  medicine. 

3.  You'll  save  valuable  time  and  money  if  you  understand 
these  two  terms  before  you  visit  a  doctor's  office: 

a.  "Organic"  disease  means  something  is  wrong  with  your 
physical  body. 

b.  "Functional"  disease  is  due  to  erratic  behaviour  in  the 
nervous  system;  nothing  is  found  to  account  for  pain  or 
malfunction  in  your  body. 

4.  Are  you  a  brain  worker?  The  headaches,  tight  nerves,  and 
other  symptoms  you  sometimes  have  are  due  to  the  spread- 
ing away  of  unwanted  energy  from  your  over-taxed  brain. 
It's  like  machinery  that  "won't  turn  off."  Relief  usually 
comes  from  diversion,  a  change  of  scene. 

5.  How  do  you  respond  to  emotion?  Are  you  the  highly  sensi- 
tive type?  Or  perfectly  calm?  Or  somewhere  in  between? 
Understanding  which  type  you  are  can  help  you. 

6.  Emotion  can  not  only  produce  illness  by  itself,  it  is  some- 
times capable  of  bringing  to  light  a  long-dormant  disease. 

7.  Strong  emotion  can  make  your  body  sensitive  to  the  mildest 
physical  insults.  It  also  does  just  the  opposite — like  the 
soldier  who  claimed  he  felt  no  pain  when  hit  on  the  battle- 
field. 

8.  When  the  let-up  of  strain  comes,  you'll  often  find  pain  will 
vanish. 


TIGHT  NERVES 

CAN  CAUSE 

REAL  PAIN 


There  are  many  features  of  nervous  pains  which 
suggest  to  the  physician  that  they  are  of  psychic  origin,  and 
referred  out  from  the  brain.  Among  the  symptoms  of  psychic 
origin  are  burning  in  the  abdomen,  "butterflies,"  "little 
pinches,"  "throbbings"  and  widely  distributed  "miseries." 
Practically  all  constant  aches  and  pains  are  referred  out  from 
the  brain— aches  and  pains  that  are  there  day  and  night  for 
months  or  years.  Pains  that  arise  in  a  stomach  ulcer  or  a  dis- 
eased gallbladder  or  a  diseased  ovary  are  intermittent— they 
come  and  go.  Abdominal  pains  and  distresses  that  are  never 
influenced  by  eating,  or  passing  gas,  or  moving  the  bowels, 
are  rarely  due  to  anything  wrong  in  the  digestive  tracL 
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Nervous  pain  can  be  as 
serious  as  the  organic  kind 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  we  physicians  often  have  in 
trying  to  help  nervous  patients  is  their  tendency  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  pains  of  psychic  origin  must  be  mild  or 
wholly  imaginary.  Actually,  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  they 
were  much  more  severe  than  the  pains  that  commonly  arise 
in  some  diseased  organ  in  the  abdomen,  such  as  the  stomach. 
To  impress  a  nervous  patient  with  the  idea  that  symptoms 
produced  by  nervousness  are  not  imaginary,  I  remind  him 
that  diarrhea  due  to  fright  is  just  as  real  as  is  diarrhea  due  to 
castor  oil. 

To  further  illustrate  this  point,  I  often  tell  a  patient  the 
story  of  two  women  who,  years  ago,  came  into  my  office.  Even 
yet,  I  can  see  them  clearly  in  my  mind's  eye.  One  was  a  sweet 
old  farmer's  wife,  suffering  from  a  big  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  other  was  her  devoted  daughter,  a  "mama's  baby"  who 
had  nothing  wrong  with  her  except  a  terrible  fear  for  her 
mother's  health.  The  older  woman  said,  "Don't  bother  with 
me,  I'm  not  sick.  I  have  no  pain,  and  I'm  getting  along  all 
right.  Just  take  care  of  daughter;  she  is  very  ill.  She  has  been 
vomiting  steadily  for  three  days,  ever  since  she  came  home 
and  learned  what  was  wrong  with  me." 

What  a  remarkable  contrast  that  was!  One  woman  suffering 
from  the  worst  possible  disease  of  the  stomach,  yet  perfectly 
comfortable  and  unconcerned,  and  the  other  with  a  normal 
stomach  but  with  great  distress  referred  out  from  her  an- 
guished brain.  This  story  shows  how  right  Cicero  was  when 
he  said,  "The  sufferings  of  the  mind  are  more  severe  than  the 
pains  of  the  body." 
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fear  of  disease 
makes  it  worse 

The  fact  that  great  anxiety  about  a  disease  can  make  it  much 
worse,  or  can  bring  out  attacks  of  it,  or  can  bring  on  spells 
that  imitate  it,  was  well  shown  by  a  widow  of  fifty-five,  who, 
one  night  shortly  after  her  husband's  death,  found  herself  all 
alone  in  her  isolated  mansion  in  a  suburb.  Her  daughter  and 
the  servants  had  gone  into  town.  Feeling  a  little  heart  palpita- 
tion, she  thought,  "Here  we  go;  here  comes  a  heart  attack  just 
like  my  husband's,  and  I,  too,  am  going  to  die."  With  this, 
she  went  into  a  panic  of  fear— fear  which  kept  getting  worse 
and  worse  as  she  tried  for  an  hour  to  find  a  physician  who 
would  come  out  and  see  her. 

After  this,  every  night  she  had  what  she  called  a  "heart  at- 
tack." When,  in  desperation,  she  came  750  miles  to  see  me,  I 
could  find  no  sign  of  any  disease.  What  was  highly  significant, 
I  thought,  was  that  while  she  was  staying  in  the  hotel  next 
door  to  the  big  clinic  in  which  I  worked,  she  had  no  "heart 
trouble."  Night  after  night  she  slept  well  and  had  no  distress. 
Accordingly,  when  she  went  home,  I  advised  her  to  leave  her 
lonely  house  and  move  downtown.  Fortunately,  an  apartment 
became  vacant  next  to  that  of  one  of  my  old  students— a  fine 
physician  and  a  good  heart  specialist— and  she  moved  into  it. 
There,  close  to  other  people,  she  felt  safe,  and  the  last  I  heard 
of  her,  she  was  still  well. 

Sizing-up  a 
patient 

As  anyone  can  now  see,  one  of  the  difficult  problems  that 
often  faces  the  diagnostician  as  he  comes  into  a  hospital  room 
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is  to  say  whether  the  "terrible  stomach-ache"  the  patient  is 
complaining  about  is  due  to  some  disease  in  the  abdomen  or 
to  some  emotional  "storm"  up  in  the  brain.  Often  this  deci- 
sion, if  it  is  to  be  correct,  must  be  based  on  years  of  experi- 
ence and  much  skill  in  sizing-up  the  patient. 

One  day  I  saw  an  unpleasant-looking  girl  of  eighteen  who 
told  me  much  about  herself  when  she  did  not  look  up  at  me 
or  greet  me  when  I  came  into  her  hospital  room.  She  went  on 
reading  a  book,  and  I  had  to  get  the  history  of  her  illness  from 
her  mother.  Then,  she  started  to  groan  with  pain  and  to 
thrash  around  and  cry  out.  I  felt  the  girl's  abdomen  and  it 
was  perfectly  soft,  which  indicated  to  me  that  there  was  no 
trouble  there.  The  girl's  pulse  was  normally  slow;  she  was  not 
perspiring,  and  all  my  experience  told  me  she  was  putting  on 
a  show.  Then,  proof  came  that  I  was  right. 

Her  mother,  looking  out  of  the  window,  remarked  that  it 
was  snowing,  and  the  girl,  a  Cuban  who  had  never  seen  snow, 
jumped  out  of  bed,  ran  to  the  window,  and  stood  there  en- 
tranced. She  had  forgotten  all  about  her  "pain"! 

In  a  contrasting  type  of  case,  I  found  a  man  of  forty,  down 
to  skin  and  bones,  on  his  hands  and  knees  on  his  hospital  bed, 
groaning,  and  with  sweat  pouring  off  him.  When  I  asked  his 
wife  what  had  happened,  I  got  the  story  of  a  previously  very 
healthy  and  uncomplaining  man  who  had  had  a  stomach  ulcer. 
Then,  one  day,  with  terrible  pain,  it  had  apparently  perfo- 
rated, and,  subsequently,  the  man  became  an  invalid,  in  con- 
stant pain.  I  had  him  operated  on  immediately  to  close  the 
perforation,  and  after  that  he  was  well. 

Often,  when  a  woman  comes  into  my  office,  complaining  of 
pain,  there  are  many  things  she  does  that  warn  me  I  am  deal- 
ing with  a  poorly-adjusted,  neurotic,  psychotic,  or  hysterical 
woman  of  a  type  who,  when  she  has  a  pain,  is  usually  getting 
it  up  in  her  brain.  In  many  cases,  my  receptionist  tips  me  off 
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by  telling  me  that  in  the  waiting-room  the  woman  is  so  terri- 
bly nervous,  restless,  unpleasant,  demanding  or  discourteous 
that  she  keeps  making  a  nuisance  of  herself. 

When  she  comes  into  my  room,  I  soon  have  a  good  idea  of 
what  sort  of  person  she  is.  I  learn  much  from  the  way  in  which 
she  tells  her  story— either  quickly  and  clearly  or  slowly  and 
vaguely.  I  learn  much  from  noting  what  she  complains  of. 
The  woman  with  a  pain  due  to  a  stomach  ulcer  or  gallstones 
will  point  to  one  small  area  on  her  abdomen  and  say  that,  in 
short  spells,  she  has  pain  there.  Much  of  the  time  she  is  com- 
fortable and  perfectly  well  and  strong.  The  woman  whose  pain 
is  due  to  nervousness  or  anxiety  will  rub  her  hand  over  a  wide 
area  on  her  abdomen  and  will  say  she  has  there  an  almost 
constant  distress  which  has  been  present,  day  and  night,  for 
months  or  years. 

Another  thing  this  type  of  woman  does  which  tells  me  much, 
is  to  go  on  complaining  for  a  half-hour  of  insignificant  sources 
of  annoyance,  such  as  little  blisters  on  her  fingers,  a  brown 
spot  on  her  face,  freckles  on  her  arms,  floating  spots  before 
her  eyes,  a  little  mucus  in  her  stools,  and  a  few  "spider  veins" 
on  her  thighs.  This  type  of  complaining  shows  me  that  the 
distress  in  her  abdomen  cannot  be  very  severe— certainly  not 
severe  enough  to  hold  the  spotlight  in  her  attention. 

The  patient  who  never 
complained  before 

It  helps  me  greatly  to  know  if  the  woman  was  always  well 
before  the  present  illness  came,  or  if  she  was  always  a  com- 
plainer.  For  instance,  when  a  husky,  always  hard-working 
ranch  woman  of  fifty,  who  had  never  been  ill  a  day  in  her  life, 
in  a  moment  became  terribly  dizzy,  confused  and  weak,  and 
was  never  able  to  work  again,  it  seemed  obvious  that  she  had 
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had  a  stroke.  I  could  not  agree  with  some  of  her  unsympathetic 
relatives  who  thought  it  was  all  hysteria.  If  the  woman  had 
always  been  fussing  and  complaining  and  spending  a  few  days 
in  bed,  I  could  not  have  been  so  sure  that  something  terrible 
had  happened  to  her  brain. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  I  like  to  know  what  happened  in  the  pa- 
tient's life  just  before  her  pain  came.  Often,  this  tells  me  much 
of  what  I  need  to  know.  For  instance,  one  day  a  woman  came 
in  who  was  sure  that  six  weeks  before  I  saw  her  she  had  had 
a  terrible  heart  attack.  She  had  waked  at  two  in  the  morning, 
gasping  for  air,  and  with  her  heart  racing  and  thumping  and 
missing  beats.  A  doctor  was  phoned  for  in  great  excitement, 
but  when  he  came  he  could  not  find  any  signs  of  "organic 
heart  disease."  But  after  that,  night  after  night,  the  woman 
had  been  waking  in  great  distress,  sure  that  she  was  dying. 

When  I  saw  her,  I  could  not  find  any  sign  of  heart  disease, 
and  it  all  sounded  like  hysteria.  I  felt  that  something  very  dis- 
turbing must  have  happened  the  night  of  the  first  attack  to 
upset  her  so  badly.  Sure  enough,  I  soon  learned  that  the  eve- 
ning before  the  spell  she  had  had  a  most  unpleasant  wrangle 
with  her  sister-in-law,  who  was  threatening  a  lawsuit  over  some 
money.  As  a  result,  about  midnight  my  patient  had  gone  to 
bed  in  a  highly  agitated  state  of  mind.  No  wonder  she  had 
waked  later  in  hysterics! 

Many  a  time,  a  woman  will  keep  protesting  against  my  diag- 
nosis of  a  nervous  breakdown.  She  will  keep  asking,  "But  why 
should  I  be  so  exhausted?  I  have  an  easy  life,  a  good  home, 
a  devoted  husband,  and  nothing  to  worry  about."  All  I  can 
answer  is  that  I  am  sure  there  is  some  psychic  cause,  and  if  I 
could  only  visit  the  woman  in  her  home,  or  watch  her  at  work 
for  a  while,  I  could  probably  see  what  her  annovances  and 
mistakes  were. 

In  those  few  cases  in  which  I  was  able  to  go  into  the  patient's 
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home,  I  soon  saw  all  I  needed  to  know  about  her  problems. 
Perhaps  I  saw  that,  first,  she  was  too  much  of  a  perfectionist 
and  too  fussy  a  housekeeper.  Perhaps  she  was  fretting  need- 
lessly at  a  nice  husband  or  at  a  normally  noisy  and  rowdy  boy, 
whom  she  wanted  to  make  over  into  a  prim,  always  clean,  neat, 
and  studious  little  fellow.  Perhaps  I  saw  a  very  disturbing 
mother-in-law,  or  a  husband  who  was  unpleasant  and  unkind. 
In  some  homes,  I  saw  a  problem  child,  a  retarded  child,  or  an 
epileptic  child. 

The  bad  effect  of  a 
"fancy"  diagnosis 

Sooner  or  later,  if  a  nervous  woman  shops  around  long 
enough,  she  is  likely  to  find  a  physician  who  will  please  her 
much  by  diagnosing,  perhaps,  a  brucellosis  (a  disease  that 
comes  from  animals),  or  an  amebiasis  (due  to  a  parasite  in  the 
bowel).  Commonly,  such  a  diagnosis  is  made  by  a  physician 
who  really  believes  that  one  of  these  conditions  accounts  for 
the  illness  of  most  of  his  patients. 

Sometimes,  with  treatment  for  this  new  and,  to  her,  very 
pleasing  diagnosis,  the  nervous  patient  for  a  while  greatly  im- 
proves, and  thinks  she  is  well;  but,  later,  the  symptoms  return, 
and  this  time  the  doctor's  treatment  no  longer  works,  because 
she  never  really  had  anything  but  "nerves."  Then  she  starts 
going  to  new  physicians,  and  when  they  say  they  cannot  find 
any  sign  of  the  brucellosis  or  the  amebiasis,  she  is  distressed 
and  perhaps  angry.  She  may  keenly  resent  the  new  doctor's 
efforts  to  take  away  from  her  her  treasured  disease.  She  refuses 
to  go  back  to  being  an  ordinary  "neuro." 

When  such  a  woman  comes  into  my  office,  I  cannot  hope  to 
help  her  in  the  slightest  until  I  can  take  away  from  her  the 
idea  that  all  of  her  nervous  symptoms  are  due  to  the  supposed 
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brucellosis  or  amebiasis.  I  have  to  take  away  her  placebos  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  {placebo  is  a  Latin  word  meaning  "I 
will  please").  I  cannot  help  her  until  she  faces  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  nervous  person  who  is  keeping  up  her  illness  by  fret- 
ting and  stewing  and  worrying. 

The  over-sensitive 
patient 

Often  it  helps  me  much  to  know  if  the  person  with  a  pain 
is  over-sensitive.  If  so,  I  must  somewhat  discount  her  com- 
plaint. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  farmer  tells  me  that  his  husky 
wife  is  so  insensitive  that  a  dentist  does  not  hurt  her  much,  I 
know  that  when  she  complains  of  pain  there  is  probably  some- 
thing very  wrong  under  the  spot  where  the  pain  is  felt. 

An  over-sensitive  woman  is  likely  to  be  distressed  by  little 
annoyances  that  do  not  much  bother  insensitive  or  even 
normally-sensitive  people.  Such  a  woman,  when  she  wakes  in 
the  morning,  may  be  so  distressed  by  the  light  that  she  will 
open  her  curtains  only  gradually.  At  a  restaurant,  she  may  be 
greatly  annoyed  by  odors  from  the  kitchen,  or  a  draft,  or  talk 
from  people  at  a  nearby  table.  She  may  say  that  an  enema 
burns  all  the  way  up  her  bowel;  a  small  dose  of  morphine 
makes  her  wild,  and  some  usually  harmless  drugs,  even  in  small 
doses,  make  her  ill.  When  the  wind  changes  and  perhaps  comes 
from  the  south,  she  gets  a  headache  or  a  pain  in  her  face. 
Trimly-built,  keen,  quick-thinking  and  quick-moving  little 
migrainous  women  are  usually  hypersensitive. 

Some  physicians  will  hardly  believe  that  hypersensitive  per- 
sons can  feel  the  many  distresses  they  describe,  but  after  hear- 
ing hundreds  of  them  tell  the  same  type  of  story,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  what  they  say.  I  would  as  soon  deny  that  a  blood- 
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hound  can  identify  the  footprints  of  a  certain  person  who 
passed  that  way  a  few  days  before. 

The  famous  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  wrote  once  about  a  lad 
with  a  nose  so  keen  that  he  could  pick  out  the  handkerchiefs 
of  his  father,  his  mother  and  his  own  even  after  they  had  been 
washed  and  ironed.  Dr.  Mitchell  saw  him  do  this  correctly 
time  and  again.  The  doctor  knew,  also,  a  woman  who  could 
recognize,  by  her  sense  of  smell,  the  gloves  of  several  persons 
well  known  to  her. 

Overly-keen  perceptions  can  add  immeasurably  to  the  rich- 
ness of  life.  As  a  frail  little  professional  musician  said  to  me 
one  day,  some  symphonies  reduced  her  to  tears  while  others 
took  her  up  into  seventh  heaven.  Usually,  she  returned  home 
from  a  concert  an  emotional  wreck,  but  she  always  said,  "It 
was  worth  itl" 


MAIN  POINTS  OF  THIS  CHAPTER 


1.  Don't  be  fooled!  Nervous  pain  isn't  imaginary,  or  necessarily 
mild.  It  can  be  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  any  other  kind. 

2.  Great  anxiety  over  your  disease  can  make  it  worse,  or  it  can 
bring  on  attacks  or  imitative  spells  of  it.  Unburden  your 
fears  to  your  physician.  Let  him  help  you  avoid  the  dangers 
of  brooding  isolation. 

3.  Shopping  around  for  a  fancy  diagnosis  of  something  that 
can  quickly  be  cured?  Then  you're  headed  for  trouble. 
Better  face  up  to  the  truth:  you're  probably  the  type  of 
nervous  person  who  prolongs  your  illness  by  fretting  and 
worrying. 

4.  If  you're  the  over-sensitive  type,  you're  probably  often  dis- 
tressed by  minor  annoyances.  Don't  rush  off  to  your  doctor 
every  time  one  comes.  Be  levelheaded  about  your  symptoms; 
weigh  their  seriousness  carefully  before  seeking  a  physi- 
cian's help. 


THE  MYSTERY 

OF 

NERVOUS  SPELLS 


Nowadays,  when  a  woman  is  told  that  her 
troubles  are  nervous  in  origin,  she  may  go  to  a  psychiatrist 
to  find  out  wherein  her  conscious  thinking  is  wrong.  And 
often,  after  spending  a  few  hours  talking  with  her,  the  psychi- 
atrist will  conclude  that  the  woman  is  eminently  sane.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  see  that  she  has  any  abnormal  ways  of 
thinking— as  indeed  she  hasn't.  And  if  he  talks  to  the  woman's 
family,  they  may  agree  with  her  that  she  really  is  not  a  nervous 
or  jittery  type.  They,  too,  may  insist  she  is  calm  and  sensible. 
In  many  cases,  also,  the  woman  will  say,  "You  must  be  wrong 
about  nervousness,  because  I  get  my  queer  spells  often  when 
I  am  perfectly  happy  and  at  peace,  or  busy  at  something,  and 
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not  thinking  any  disturbing  thoughts."  And  yet,  her  physician 
may  be  sure  that  her  spells  can  only  be  nervous  in  origin. 
Unless  he  can  explain  this  to  her  satisfaction,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  help  her. 

Nervous  breakdowns — Why 
they  come  when  they  do 

Often,  when  I  say  to  a  woman  that  her  troubles  represent 
a  nervous  breakdown,  and  that  from  her  appearance  and  her 
story  I  feel  sure  she  was  born  to  be  nervous  and  frail,  she  is 
incredulous.  She  will  say,  "You  must  be  wrong,  because  until 
I  was  twenty-two,  I  was  strong  and  well."  Actually,  this  is  a 
common  story  that  I  often  hear,  I  explain  to  the  woman  that 
her  good  health  for  her  first  twenty  years  is  not  surprising; 
any  mechanism  that  was  not  built  as  strong  as  it  should  have 
been  is  likely  to  run  well  for  a  while  before  breaking  down. 

Another  point  that  I  must  explain  to  many  persons  is  that 
when  an  inborn  tendency  to  nervousness  is  strong,  a  nervous 
breakdown  can  come  "out  of  a  clear  sky"  at  a  time  when,  so 
far  as  relatives  and  friends  can  see,  there  is  no  outward  un- 
happiness  or  strain. 

Oftentimes,  however,  as  I  get  to  know  such  a  woman  well, 
and  she  or  her  mother  or  sisters  get  to  talking  freely  with  me, 
I  find  that  when  her  health  broke,  she  had  really  been  over- 
working, studying  too  hard,  or  playing  the  piano  too  many 
hours  each  day.  For  a  while,  the  woman  may  have  been  tor- 
tured with  moral  scruples,  or  bizarre  thoughts  and  impulses 
or  feelings  of  guilt.  For  instance,  a  woman  like  this,  whom  I  re- 
cently saw,  was  much  upset  because  she  was  constantly  having 
to  resist  an  impulse  to  curse  God,  an  impulse  for  which  she 
could  see  no  reason. 

The  woman  with  a  nervous  breakdown  may  admit  that,  in 
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high  school  and  college,  she  seldom  got  enough  sleep;  she 
may  have  been  too  active  in  campus  activities,  or  she  may 
have  smoked  and  drank  too  much. 


Don't  overdraw  on  your 
"Bank  of  Health" 

As  I  tell  this  type  of  woman;  after  years  of  over-drawing 
recklessly  on  the  bank  of  health,  "her  loans  were  called  in," 
and  with  this,  she  went  into  a  sort  of  nervous  bankruptcy. 
Losses  of  this  sort  are  extremely  difficult  to  recoup.  Perhaps 
then,  in  an  effort  to  cure  her,  a  surgeon  removed  a  little  cyst 
he  found  on  one  of  her  ovaries,  but  this  only  made  her  worse. 
Now,  as  she  lies  awake  night  after  night,  her  recovery  is  re- 
tarded because  she  is  worrying  so  much.  Can  she  get  well 
before  her  money  gives  out,  or  will  her  husband  still  love 
her  when  she  is  well?  With  such  painful  thoughts  keeping 
her  from  getting  rest  and  sleep,  is  it  any  wonder  that  she  does 
not  recover  quickly? 

There  are  different  types  of 
nervous  systems 

As  we  all  know,  some  persons  have  a  nervous  system  which 
runs  along  very  evenly  and  under  perfect  control.  These  per- 
sons tend  to  be  even-tempered,  calm,  rarely  excited  about 
anything,  and  rarely  "put  out"  by  anything.  They  take  life 
in  their  stride,  and  do  not  object  much  to  anything  that 
happens.  Some  men  are  so  calm  and  quiet  that  occasionally 
the  wife  will  get  annoyed  about  it,  and  will  feel  like  explod- 
ing a  fire-cracker  under  them.  Such  people  are  likely  to  feel 
perfectly  well  from  one  year's  end  to  the  next.  Their  body 
runs  so  perfectly  that  they  hardly  know  they  have  one. 
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In  contrast  with  the  quiet  persons  are  the  people  with 
stormy  and  violent  emotions,  who  often  "blow  their  top," 
and  are  often  tremendously  stirred  up  over  some  little  an- 
noyance, such  as  the  cleaning  woman's  having  broken  a  dish. 
They  explode  in  the  face  of  other  people,  and  some  seem  to 
enjoy  a  fight.  Other  persons  who  suffer  from  emotional  storms 
show  their  poor  nervous  control  in  other  ways.  They  may 
tend  to  be  tense  and  jittery,  and  their  moods  may  go  too 
violently  up  or  down. 

Upsets  come  with  tides  in 
body  chemistry 

I  am  sure  that  in  a  certain  type  of  over-sensitive  person 
some  nervous  storms  come  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  tides  in 
the  many  chemical  processes  that  go  on  in  the  body.  For  in- 
stance, for  years  I  used  to  get  a  stomach-ache  pretty  regu- 
larly every  day  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  I  got  this  ache  just 
the  same  whether  I  ate  breakfast  or  stayed  fasting;  so  evi- 
dently it  was  not  due  to  any  food  I  ate.  X-ray  studies  showed 
nothing  wrong  with  my  stomach.  Later,  after  I  stopped  get- 
ting this  type  of  pain,  I  often  got  an  attack  of  migraine  at 
this  same  time  just  before  noon.  Apparently,  there  is  some 
sort  of  a  tide  in  my  body  which  comes  to  a  peak  at  eleven 

A.M. 

Some  women  who  have  passed  the  menopause  tell  me  that, 
still,  every  twenty-eight  days,  they  are  getting  a  spell  in  which 
they  feel  miserable,  tense,  depressed,  and  inclined  to  get 
flushes.  Evidently,  they  still  have  their  old  monthly  tide. 

It  seems  probable  that  many  of  the  nervous  storms  that 
produce  frightening  "tizzies"  in  some  people  come  because 
of  an  outpouring  of  chemicals  from  one  or  more  of  the  glands 
of  internal  secretion,  perhaps  the  adrenals  which  lie  just 
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above  the  kidneys.  The  stimulus  to  this  outpouring  is  prob- 
ably a  nervous  one,  coming  down  from  the  brain.  Once,  in 
order  to  test  this  idea,  I  injected  a  few  drops  of  epinephrine 
(a  chemical  produced  in  the  adrenals)  into  the  veins  of  a 
hypersensitive  young  woman  who  often  got  spells  in  which 
her  nerves  played  miserable  tricks  with  her,  and  within  a  few 
seconds  she  was  shaky  and  feeling  just  as  she  did  in  her  spells. 

Nervous  storms  due  to 
colds,  fatigue,  allergy 

Other  nervous  storms  come  with  a  slight  cold,  and  others 
which  come  to  an  allergically  sensitive  person  can  be  due  to 
the  eating  of  some  food,  such  as  milk  or  chocolate.  Sometimes, 
the  nature  of  the  attack  can  be  learned  only  after  the  person 
has  kept  a  record  of  the  unusual  foods  eaten  or  drugs  taken 
just  before  a  spell.  After  several  spells,  he  may  find  that  one 
certain  food  was  eaten  before  every  attack.  Occasionally,  the 
person  will  find  that  his  spells  come  usually  when  he  is  very 
tired.  Perhaps  the  trigger  that  sets  off  the  spells  gets  set  so 
fine  by  fatigue  that  it  can  go  off  pretty  much  by  itself. 

In  some  cases  in  which  "funny  little  spells"  come  several 
times  a  day,  I  learn  that  there  is  epilepsy  in  the  family.  I  then 
have  an  electroencephalogram  made  to  see  if  in  these  records 
of  the  tiny  electric  currents  formed  in  the  brain,  there  appear 
signs  of  little  "epileptic  storms."  If  such  storms  appear,  the 
taking  of  one  of  the  new  anticonvulsive  drugs  may  stop  the 
coming  of  the  spells,  and  at  last  the  person  will  know  the 
nature  of  his  trouble,  and  be  reassured. 
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//  you  are  nervous — 
an  encouraging  thought 

The  important  point  is  that  in  hundreds  o£  cases  the  phy- 
sician can  help  the  sufferer  from  "queer  spells"  only  as  he  is 
able  to  get  him  to  see  how  they  can  be  arising— perhaps  in  a 
poor  nervous  inheritance,  or  extreme  fatigue,  or  a  food 
allergy,  or  a  change  in  the  body  chemistry— and  why  they 
come  when  they  do.  Then,  often,  the  patient,  much  relieved, 
says,  "Well,  if  that  is  all  they  are,  if  they  are  that  harmless 
and  not  likely  to  turn  into  anything  or  kill  me,  I  can  stand 
them  easily  enough." 

Then,  as  the  person  gradually  loses  his  fear  of  these 
"spells,"  they  will  not  bother  him  half  as  much  as  they  did 
before;  he  no  longer  gets  panicky  over  them.  After  each  one, 
he  goes  quickly  back  to  his  work.  In  many  a  case,  a  sensible 
person,  who  knows  why  his  spells  come,  just  says  to  himself 
when  perhaps  his  heart  starts  beating  rapidly,  or  pounding, 
or  missing  beats:  "Hello,  there's  my  old  friend,  again."  He 
doesn't  get  frightened  or  excited;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  his 
nerves  calm  down  again. 

A  picture  of  the  migraine 
sufferer 

I  must  insert  at  this  point  a  description  of  migrainous  per- 
sons and  their  troubles,  because  no  one  can  hope  to  under- 
stand neuroses  unless  he  knows  well  the  migrainous  woman, 
with  her  usual  trim  build  and  quick  movements,  her  quick 
answers  to  questions,  and  her  keen,  wide-awake,  hypersensi- 
tive and  socially  attractive  nature.  Migraine  is  something 
like  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  which  shows  that  the  person  has 
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a  better-than-average  brain.  It  bothers  perhaps  one  in  five 
of  the  highly  intelHgent  persons  in  this  country.  Many  great 
writers  and  artists  suffer  terribly  because  any  extra  strain  or 
any  event  out  of  the  ordinary  can  upset  them  and  give  them 
a  headache,  perhaps  with  abdominal  distress  and  vomiting. 

Migrainous  women,  as  they  grow  older,  seldom  put  on 
weight,  and  they  rarely  develop  any  serious  illness.  Examina- 
tions rarely  show  anything  physically  wrong  with  them,  and 
when,  in  an  occasional  woman,  one  finds  a  gallstone  or  a 
fibroid  tumor  of  the  womb,  an  operation  very  rarely  helps 
the  headaches.  The  headaches  come  only  from  the  irritable 
brain  and  never  from  any  spot  below  the  neck. 

These  headachey  women  are  usually  perfectionists  who 
want  everything  done  just-so  and  exactly  on  time.  They  plan 
well  ahead,  and  are  upset  if  their  self-imposed  deadline  is 
not  met.  When  a  migrainous  woman  is  giving  a  dinner  party 
she  usually  sets  her  table  early  in  the  morning. 

Typical  of  the  migrainous  temperament  is  the  tendency 
of  the  person  to  become  badly  fatigued  suddenly.  These  peo- 
ple often  are  poor  travelers  and  shoppers  and  sight-seers. 
After  a  half-hour  in  a  museum  the  woman  may  be  almost 
too  tired  to  walk  out  to  the  front  door.  These  people  hate 
crowds  and  cross-talk  at  a  party,  and  usually  they  hate  bright 
lights  and  strong  smells.  They  suffer  greatly  because  of  their 
hypersensitiveness. 

Men  with  migraine  haven't  a  typical  build  but  they  have 
the  typical  temperament.  They  seldom  have  as  severe  mi- 
graines as  women  do. 

The  tendency  to  headache  and  vomiting  sometimes  shows 
up  in  children.  If  the  patient  lives  sensibly  he  should  be  over 
the  headaches  by  the  age  of  thirty.  If  the  headaches  go  on 
into  the  person's  fifties  and  sixties,  there  must  be  some  cause 
for  this,  such  as  a  strenuous  or  unhappy  life,  a  bad  nervous 
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inheritance  which  causes  many  mental  conflicts  and  unhappi- 
ness,  or  there  may  be  a  high  blood  pressure. 

One  cheering  thing  the  migrainous  woman  should  know 
is  that  I  have  never  seen  her  troubles  "turn  into  anything." 

Scintillating  scotoma  (20  minutes  of  fuzzy 
vision)  is  harmless 

All  that  many  migrainous  men,  and  a  few  migrainous 
women,  have  is  a  twenty-minute-long  spell  of  fuzzy  vision 
which  is  called  a  scotoma  (blind  spot).  In  many  cases  the 
person  sees  a  bright,  zigzag,  somewhat  pulsating  line.  This 
phenomenon  is  harmless  and  need  occasion  no  concern.  It 
never  leads  to  blindness.  It  is  only  part  of  a  migrainous  spell. 
Sometimes  the  person  will  feel  dull  and  irritable  or  depressed 
for  some  hours  after  having  had  fuzzy  vision. 

Often  a  woman's  migraine  is  poorly  treated  because,  when 
she  goes  to  a  physician,  she  does  not  think  to  complain  of 
her  occasional  headaches.  She  complains  only  of  the  spells  of 
fatigue,  or  of  abdominal  distress  or  pain,  or  of  dizziness  or 
occasional  nausea. 

In  a  bad  spell  of  migraine  the  woman  will  look  dull  and 
apathetic  and  glassy-eyed;  she  will  be  prostrated  with  a  severe 
pain  in  her  head  which  probably  began  over  one  eye  and 
ran  over  the  top  of  her  head  to  the  back  of  her  neck.  It  is 
usually  throbbing,  and  with  it  there  may  be  much  nausea 
and  retching.  Light  hurts  her  eyes  and  so  the  woman  wants 
to  stay  in  a  darkened  room.  During  a  spell  she  is  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  eat.  Aspirin  usually  has  no  effect,  but  some- 
times aspirin,  plus  codeine,  if  taken  at  the  start  of  a  spell  will 
help.  Usually,  when  nausea  comes,  nothing  taken  by  mouth 
will  do  any  good.  Then  medicine  must  be  injected  hypo- 
dermically,  or  given  by  rectum,  or  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the 
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mouth.  If  the  person  has  had  a  severe  migraine  for  several 
hours,  usually  no  drug  will  help,  except  a  morphine-like  one, 
and  that  is  dangerous  to  take. 

Those  few  women  who  have  their  migrainous  spell  with 
their  menstruation  can  let  their  physician  try  the  effects  of 
taking  for  a  few  days  preceding  the  period  some  estrogen  or 
progesterone  or  androgen.  My  patients  have  rarely  been  any 
better  for  such  treatment,  but  it  may  be  worth  trying. 

The  three  main  causes 
of  migraine 

No  one  can  grapple  intelligently  with  the  problems  of 
avoiding  migrainous  attacks  until  he  learns  that  there  are 
three  main  causes  for  the  trouble:  (i)  the  hereditary  predis- 
position; (2)  some  strain  such  as  overwork  or  unhappiness 
that  makes  the  little  spot  in  the  brain  overly  irritable,  and 
(3)  some  "trigger"  that  can  set  off  the  attack.  Sometimes,  if 
the  person  gets  tired  and  tense,  and  sensitized  enough,  he  can 
get  a  sick  headache  without  the  help  of  any  recognizable 
trigger. 

One  can  learn  almost  all  one  needs  to  know  about  migraine 
from  the  story  of  the  sweet  old  prelate  who  told  me  that  he 
had  had  frequent  severe  unilateral  (one-sided)  headaches 
during  the  years  when  he  was  working  his  way  through  col- 
lege and  divinity  school  and  then  up  the  ladder  to  success 
in  a  fine  big  church.  About  this  time,  he  got  a  pastor's  assist- 
ant and,  after  that,  until  he  was  sixty,  he  never  had  a  head- 
ache. Then  he  was  made  a  bishop  and  moved  to  a  large  city 
where  he  had  to  work  hard  all  day  and  part  of  the  night  at 
difficult  and  sometimes  annoying  tasks,  many  of  which  were 
uncongenial  to  him.  With  this,  he  again  began  to  have  several 
migraines  a  month.  As  he  said,  he  knew  that  the  only  thing 
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that  would  cure  him  would  be  retirement  to  an  easier  kind 
of  work. 

When  my  work  is  fairly  easy  I  can  go  two  months  without 
a  migraine,  but  when  I  have  been  working  day  and  night  to 
finish  writing  a  book,  I  can  get  two  attacks  a  week  or  even 
two  attacks  in  a  day. 

Can  migraine  attacks 
be  made  fewer? 

After  many  years  of  studying  the  problems  of  a  few  thou- 
sand women  with  severe  migraine,  my  impression  is  that  the 
only  way  in  which  one  can  hope  to  cut  down  on  the  frequency 
with  which  migrainous  spells  come  is  to  try  to  live  a  simpler 
and  happier,  more  peaceful  and  less  tense  and  hurried  a  life. 
Women  should  try  hard  to  change  their  ways  of  living  and 
working  and  hurrying  and  trying  to  do  two  things  at  once. 
They  should  try  to  get  along  easily  with  those  about  them, 
and  they  should  try  to  get  little  rest  periods  and  enough  sleep. 

In  a  few  cases  it  helps  to  avoid  triggers,  such  as  chocolate 
or  bright  light.  If  the  person  has  a  very  poor  vision,  with 
some  tendency  for  the  eyes  to  turn  in  or  out,  he  (or  she)  ought 
to  get  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  eyes;  it  may  then 
help  to  wear  glasses  with  prisms  ground  in,  to  take  the  strain 
off  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyes. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  never  found  any  drug  that  will 
cut  down  on  the  frequency  of  the  headaches,  as  when  they 
are  coming  perhaps  twice  a  week.  Once  a  woman  starts  into  a 
spell,  there  is  only  one  drug  that  has  about  an  80  per  cent 
chance  of  stopping  the  headache,  and  that  is  ergotamine. 
This  is  most  effective  when  given  as  a  hypodermic  injection 
the  minute  the  spell  starts.  In  many  cases  it  will  work  if 
taken  quickly  by  mouth.  If  it  should  cause  extra  nausea  or 
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vomiting  or  distress  in  the  legs,  there  is  a  milder  drug  called 
DHE45,  which  may  work.  Some  physicians  are  afraid  of 
ergotamine,  but,  after  having  given  it  to  people  for  some 
thirty-five  years  without  having  seen  any  bad  results,  I  do 
not  worry  about  it. 


WHAT  TO  REMEMBER 
IN  THIS  CHAPTER 


1.  You  can't  understand  it.  Your  doctor  says  it's  a  nervous 
breakdown.  Right  "out  of  a  clear  sky."  But  listen.  .  .  .  He's 
explaining  again  .  .  .  maybe  he's  right.  You  do  have  an 
inborn  tendency  to  nervousness.  You  have  been  working  late 
a  lot  recently  . . . 

2.  Overdrawing  recklessly  on  your  "bank  of  health"  can  result 
in  nervous  bankruptcy.  General  good  health  is  a  priceless 
asset  in  life.  Don't  let  needless  worry  or  overwork  rob  you 
of  it. 

3.  For  the  past  month  you've  been  getting  a  pain  in  your  side. 
It  comes  at  mid-morning,  lasts  fifteen  minutes,  and  goes 
away.  It's  probably  coming  on  the  peak-tide  of  one  of  the 
many  chemical  processes  going  on  in  your  body  all  the  time. 
It's  common  among  over-sensitive  people. 

4.  Ever  go  into  a  "tizzy,"  want  to  "blow  your  stack,"  "kill  the 
umpire"?  The  stimulus  is  probably  a  nervous  one,  triggered 
by  an  outpouring  of  chemicals  from  internal  glands  such 
as  the  adrenals. 

5.  If  you're  having  a  nervous  spell,  it  could  be  because  of  the 
cold  you  picked  up  last  week.  Maybe  it's  just  fatigue.  Or 
it  could  be  you've  developed  an  allergy. 

6.  Migraine  headache  bothers  perhaps  one  in  five  of  the 
highly  intelligent  people  in  America.  It  may  bother  you.  if 
it  does  you  can  take  solace  in  the  fact  that  you've  got  o 
better-than-average  brain.  Also,  if  you're  migrainous, 
chances  are  you're  the  slim,  trim,  precision-timed  sort  of 
person,  although  you  are  likely  to  tire  suddenly. 


THE  PROBLEMS 

OF 
NERVOUS  TENSION 


Hundreds  of  writers  today  are  complaining  op 
the  tensions  that  go  with  modern  civilization.  They  seem  to 
think  that  these  tensions  are  something  new  and  are  caused 
by  the  tempo  of  life  lived  alongside  of  jangling  telephones, 
deadlines,  and  five  o'clock  commuters'  trains. 

I  suspect  these  writers  are,  to  some  extent,  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  tensions  and  anxiety  are  special  curses  of  our 
modern  life.  One  need  only  read  ancient  history  to  see  how 
insecure  life  used  to  be  even  then.  As  Montaigne  wrote  in 
the  i6th  century,  there  was  hardly  a  night  when  some  robber 
might  not  come  and  murder  him  in  his  bed. 

6i 
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A  certain  amount 
of  tension  is  normal 

Many  of  the  modern  writers  tell  us  we  should  learn  to 
work  without  tension,  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  pleasant 
thought.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  do  tense  work 
without  getting  tense.  A  certain  amount  of  tension  may  b? 
normal  and  even  helpful  to  us.  For  instance,  tension  can 
play  a  part  in  our  enjoyment  of  sports,  as  when,  at  a  World 
Series  game,  with  the  bases  loaded  and  the  score  tied,  w<i 
watch  a  famous  pinch-hitter  come  to  bat.  Without  some  ten- 
sion, we  would  get  little  pleasure  in  the  suspense  of  the 
moment. 

We  might  be  like  the  well-dressed  middle-aged  woman 
who,  one  day  years  ago,  sat  in  the  stands  at  Yankee  Stadium, 
unmoved  and  uninterested  while  all  the  fans  around  her 
jumped  up  and  down  and  yelled  themselves  hoarse.  Finally, 
when  the  howling  wild  man  next  to  her  had  quieted  down, 
she  said,  "Excuse  me,  but  when  Mr.  Ruth  hits  a  home  run 
will  you  tell  me?"  "Gracious,"  said  the  man,  "he  just  did— 
didn't  you  see  it?"  "Oh,"  said  the  woman,  "is  that  all  there 
is  to  it?"  And  she  got  up  and  leftl 

Advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  tension 

I  was  amused  when  a  prominent  physician  said  that  he 
thought  this  tranquilizer  fad  was  going  too  far.  When  he 
looks  at  a  lot  of  slow,  lazy,  inattentive  and  inefficient  people, 
he  wishes  he  could  give  them,  not  a  tranquilizer,  but  some 
drug  that  would  make  them  tense,  wide-awake,  and  full  of 
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the  energy  and  courage  with  which  to  tackle  life  more  vigor- 
ously. 

My  old  teacher.  Dr.  Walter  B.  Cannon,  had  the  idea  that 
when  a  deer  sees  a  cougar  racing  toward  him,  he  instantly 
gets  an  injection  of  adrenal  hormones  into  his  blood— hor- 
mones which  cause  his  muscles  to  become  tense  and  to  con- 
tract better  and  more  efficiently  so  that  he  may  outrun  his 
enemy.  Dr.  Cannon  felt  that  when  we  humans  are  alarmed 
we,  also,  get  an  injection  of  these  stimulating  hormones;  but 
because  we  do  not  have  to  run  or  fight,  we  do  not  use  up  the 
chemicals  quickly  enough,  and  so  they  stay  for  a  while  in  our 
blood  to  make  us  tense  and  trembling  and  sick.  Today,  we 
suspect  that,  under  great  stress,  we  can  get  a  "shot"  into  our 
blood  of  cortisone  or  some  similar  drug.  One  reason  for  be- 
lieving this  is  that  people  will  for  a  few  hours  be  freed  from 
the  symptoms  of  some  chronic  illness  during  an  emotional 
crisis,  just  as  they  might  be  freed  if  given  an  injection  of 
adrenalin  or  cortisone. 

Sir  Arthur  Hurst,  one  of  England's  great  physicians  and  a 
bad  asthmatic,  once  told  me  of  a  day  when  in  his  car,  on  a 
steep  hill,  his  brakes  failed.  For  the  next  few  seconds  his 
life  hung  in  the  balance  as  he  struggled  to  keep  his  car  from 
going  over  an  embankment  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  When  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  his  car  to  a  stop  without  hitting  any- 
one, he  found  that,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks,  he  was  en- 
tirely free  of  his  asthma— just  as  if  he  had  taken  a  big  dose 
of  adrenalin. 

Many  persons,  after  an  argument,  react  badly  to  the  out- 
pouring into  their  blood  of  adrenalin,  much  as  many  women 
do  to  the  adrenalin  they  get  when  their  dentist  gives  them 
this  drug  combined  with  novocaine.  Some  persons  who  react 
well  to  adrenalin  or  cortisone  say  they  feel  wonderful  for 
some  hours  after  a  bawling-out  match  with  someone. 
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What  is  sad  is  that  many  of  us  get  distressingly  tense  from 
performing  some  task,  just  as  I  am  getting  tense  as  I  write 
this  chapter,  or  a  woman  gets  tense  making  a  dress.  Many  of 
us  are  constantly  getting  tense  over  little  jobs,  little  conflicts 
and  little  fears,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  avoid  doing 
this. 

When  I  feel  I  am  getting  tense,  I  often  remind  myself  of 
the  good  lesson  I  learned  in  my  youth  from  the  late  Stewart 
Edward  White  who,  one  day,  as  he  was  building  a  cabin  in 
the  mountains,  was  sawing  at  a  log  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  The 
old  hillbilly  who  used  to  sit  and  watch  him  said,  "You  are 
like  all  them  city  fellers.  When  they  saw  they  can't  wait  to 
get  the  log  cut  in  two.  Now,  when  I  saw,  /  just  saws!"  To  me, 
ever  since,  this  thought  has  been  a  most  helpful  one— one 
that  has  often  kept  me  from  getting  tense  and  hurried  as  it 
is  my  nature  to  be.  When  I  get  back  from  a  two-weeks'  trip 
to  find  my  desk  piled  high  with  mail,  I  say  to  my  secretary, 
"We  won't  worry  about  it;  we'll  just  saw." 

Tvfo  rules  for  reducing 
tension 

There  are  two  very  important  rules  to  follow  in  reducing 
tension:  (1)  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  (2)  do  not  set  a  time- 
limit  on  when  it  is  to  be  finished.  Many  a  woman  gets  a  miser- 
able sick  headache  from  breaking  these  two  rules.  Often  she 
will  get  terribly  tense  because  she  is  too  much  of  a  perfec- 
tionist and  insists  on  keeping  her  house  too  clean.  Everything 
must  be  just  so  or  she  gets  "tense  as  a  witch." 

There  was  one  day  in  my  life  when  I  was  a  bit  pleased 
with  myself,  because  I  had  fought  off  tension.  It  was  the  day 
when  I  was  to  speak  to  a  big  audience  in  Chicago  at  noon, 
and  my  train  was  several  hours  late.  My  natural  tendency 
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was  to  keep  pacing  up  and  down  the  car  in  an  agony  of  nerv- 
ous tension,  but  this  time  I  said  to  myself,  "That  won't  make 
the  train  go  any  faster."  So,  resolutely,  I  sat  down  and  spent 
the  morning  reading  and  writing.  Actually,  I  reached  the 
front  door  of  the  medical  school  just  as  the  dean  came  out 
to  look  for  me  I 


y/hy  get  "all 
steamed  up"? 

Life  is  made  up  of  a  long  series  of  annoying  situations,  or 
situations  in  which  the  foolish  man  gets  into  a  conflict  and 
"all  steamed  up,"  while  the  wise  and  well-controlled  man 
goes  his  way  unruffled,  perhaps  even  with  a  laugh.  Because 
of  my  newspaper  columns  and  my  editorial  columns  in  some 
medical  journals,  there  is  hardly  a  week  when  I  do  not  get 
some  offensive  letters  telling  me  I  don't  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about.  How  foolish  if  I  were  to  get  angry  with  each  of 
these  critics  and  get  myself  all  worked  up  writing  scathing 
answers!  When  I  get  a  letter  "taking  the  hide  off  me,"  I 
laugh  and  say  to  my  secretary,  "That  fellow  had  fun,  didn't 
he?  He  doubtless  felt  much  better  for  getting  that  off  his 
chest." 

As  some  wise  man  once  said,  "One  is  never  so  poorly  em- 
ployed as  when  defending  oneself."  I  remember  Dr.  Charles 
Mayo's  answer  one  day  to  his  assistant,  when  the  young  doc- 
tor asked  Dr.  Mayo  why  he  hadn't  dressed-down  a  patient 
who  had  spoken  insultingly  to  him:  "One  dam  fool  in  a 
room  was  bad  enough;  there  was  no  sense  in  having  two  in 
there!" 

I  once  learned  much  about  life  and  medicine  from  the 
different  ways  in  which  two  fine  people  reacted  to  a  tragedy. 
The  wife,  a  good-looking  woman  of  fifty,  came  limping  into 
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my  office,  tense  and  nervous,  and  with  a  severe  arthritis.  She 
had  been  perfectly  well  until  her  only  daughter  had  eloped 
with  a  good-for-nothing  man.  When  she  started  going  to  her 
daughter's  apartment  and  getting  into  angry  altercations 
with  the  lazy  husband,  her  back  got  so  sore  she  could  not 
get  out  of  a  chair  unaided. 

When  I  asked  her  if  her  husband  had  also  fought  with  the 
son-in-law  and  gotten  himself  ill,  she  said,  "No,  he  told 
Daughter  that  with  all  his  strain  of  work  and  responsibility 
he  had  no  energy  to  spare  for  fighting  with  the  fellow."  He 
did  not  want  even  to  listen  to  his  daughter's  stories  of  mal- 
treatment. He  said  to  her,  "Look,  dear,  when  you  have  had 
enough  of  that  scoundrel,  we  will  be  happy  to  have  you 
back;  just  come  home.  Until  then,  don't  bother  to  tell  me 
your  tales  of  woe."  As  a  result  of  this  objective  attitude,  the 
father  stayed  well.  Obviously,  the  moral  is:  Don't  get  into 
someone  else's  fight.  You  can't  win  it,  and  you  can  make 
yourself  very  ill. 

The  value  of 
keeping  silent 

So  often  we  men  and  women  feel  like  reacting  violently 
to  some  injustice  or  annoyance.  For  a  moment  we  want  to 
strike  back;  we  want  to  tell  the  boss  we  are  quitting  and  he 
can  keep  his  old  job,  or  we  want  contemptuously  to  refuse 
to  comply  with  some  request  or  order.  But  then,  if  we  have 
any  self-control  or  good  sense,  we  hold  in  and  keep  quiet; 
we  stay  silent  when  the  boss  scolds,  and  we  stay  courteous 
with  the  unpleasant  customer.  But  all  this  produces  tensions, 
and  leaves  in  some  sensitive  persons  a  feeling  of  illness.  The 
wise  person  trains  himself  all  his  days  not  to  get  stirred  up 
by  petty  annoyances.  He  trains  himself  to  do  quickly  and 
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without  much  emotion  or  tension  the  wise,  the  politic,  and 
the  logical  thing— and  then  he  passes  on  to  the  next  task. 

All  of  us  should  try  to  avoid  the  habit  of  getting  angry 
when  we  read  certain  things  or  hear  certain  things  with 
which  we  do  not  agree.  We  should  avoid  becoming  too 
rabidly  partisan  about  anything. 

I  remember  a  very  unusual  man,  a  character,  suffering 
always  from  terrible  nervous  tensions.  As  he  admitted,  too 
many  things  made  him  "hopping  mad."  He  said,  "You  know, 
that  is  the  curse  of  my  whole  family.  We  are,  most  of  us,  too 
violently  partisan  for  our  own  good.  We  are  rabid  Democrats, 
rabid  Baptists,  rabid  anti-alcoholics,  rabid  vegetarians,  rabid 
homeopaths,  and  rabid  antivivisectionists.  You  just  try  to 
reason  with  one  of  us,  and  soon  you're  in  an  awful  fight!" 
These  people  doubtless  had  a  lot  of  fun,  but  they  also  had  a 
lot  of  severe  nervous  tension. 

I  remember  my  amusement  once  reading  in  a  magazine  a 
"letter  to  the  editor"  from  a  young  woman  who,  evidently, 
was  one  of  these  painfully  opinionated  persons.  She  wrote, 
"I  read  the  Daily  Bulletin  before  dinner  and  get  so  darned 
mad  I  can't  digest  my  food,  and  my  evening  is  spoiled.  I 
spend  my  nights  composing  caustic  letters  to  the  editors,  which 
I  never  send,  but  I  don't  get  any  sleep."  Obviously,  this 
woman— and  there  are  many  like  her— should  early  in  life 
have  started  training  herself  to  read  about  a  variety  of  topics 
without  emotion,  and  certainly  without  so  much  annoyance 
and  anger  and  tension  over  the  statements  with  which  she 
didn't  agree.  She  would  have  done  well  to  keep  saying  to 
herself,  "Perhaps  I  am  wrong  and  the  other  fellow  is  right," 
or  "What  difference  does  it  really  make?" 

Similarly,  when  the  boss  asks  us  to  make  a  change  in  some- 
thing we  have  done,  it  should  often  occur  to  us  that  it  is 
just  possible  he  is  right,  and  that  in  this  matter  is  more  ex- 
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perienced  than  we  are.  That  should  keep  us  from  getting 
tense  and  upset. 


Try  to  get  over  annoyances 
quickly 

One  big  thing  that  all  o£  us  can  learn  to  do  is  to  try  quickly 
to  get  over  annoyance  and  tension.  Then  we  are  never  likely 
to  be  made  ill  by  these  difficulties.  It  is  the  person  who  broods 
and  sulks  and  nurses  his  wrath  and  keeps  talking  about  the 
wrongs  done  him  who  makes  himself  ill.  I  love  the  idea  of 
Joseph  Hall,  who  once  wrote:  "A  small  injury  shall  go  as  it 
comes,  a  great  injury  may  dine  or  sup  with  me,  but  none  at 
all  shall  lodge  with  me.  Why  should  I  vex  myself  because 
another  has  vexed  me?" 

Another  splendid  idea  I  find  in  the  Bible,  where  it  says, 
"Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy  wrath."  In  other  words, 
don't  carry  anger  or  a  feud  over  to  another  day.  That  is  bad. 
Too  often  the  desire  to  punish  one's  spouse  by  sulking  wrecks 
a  marriage.  Let  us  always  try  quickly  to  "get  over  our  mad." 

Many  a  woman,  when  something  gets  her  very  tense,  will 
work  off  her  distresses  by  doing  the  washing  or  cleaning  house 
or  mowing  the  lawn.  There  is  no  question  that  often  physical 
exertion  will  quiet  our  nerves,  and  perhaps  use  up  the  dis- 
turbing hormones  that  the  adrenal  glands  shot  into  our  blood 
when  we  got  tense. 

Early  in  life,  I  learned  to  walk  away,  when  possible,  from 
an  annoying  situation  and  an  angry  person.  Too  often  I  have 
seen  the  bad  results  of  staying  on  to  have  a  long  wrangle.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  talk  things  out  with  someone,  better  wait 
until  you  and  he  are  both  cooled  off.  Even  when  you  are  sure 
you  are  right,  it  may  be  much  better  and  easier  on  your  nerv- 
ous system  to  yield— to  say  no  more— and  to  let  the  other  fel- 
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low  have  his  way.  Often,  I  say  to  myself,  as  many  people  do, 
"What  difference  will  it  make  ten  years  from  now?"  I  used 
to  admire  a  merry  woman  who  had  to  live  with  a  very  argu- 
mentative and  cantankerous  mother.  Whenever,  as  often 
happened,  the  mother  picked  up  some  remark  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  started  a  fight  about  it,  the  young  woman  would  say, 
"Oh,  skip  it,"  and  would  leave  the  room. 

One  of  the  best  things  a  person  can  do  who  does  not  react 
comfortably  to  a  wrangle  is  to  try  never  to  start  one.  As  I 
watch  tense,  nervous  mothers  with  their  children,  I  can  often 
see  where  the  mother  should  not  have  "started  something." 
She  could  so  easily  have  left  the  child  alone  and  avoided  a  lot 
of  conflict  and  unhappy  tension. 

Especially  when  traveling,  one  is  wise  not  to  fuss  when  one 
sees  that  he  is  being  cheated  a  bit.  Why  get  all  upset  and 
angry  over  a  quarter  or  even  fifty  cents?  I  know  many  people 
who  do  this.  Often  they  say  they  do  it  on  principle,  but  I 
think  it  a  bad  principle.  Why  spoil  half  a  day  when  you  came 
to  enjoy  the  scenery?  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  when  budget- 
ing a  trip  to  Europe,  put  in  a  certain  amount  of  money  "for 
those  people  who  will  cheat  me."  He  knew  that,  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  travelers  have  always  been  cheated,  so  he 
wasted  no  emotion  on  that. 

Obviously,  the  wise  person  who  would  like  to  go  through 
life  with  the  least  tension  and  mental  distress  learns  to  do 
his  work  easily  and  almost  automatically,  without  anxiety 
and  hurry,  and  without  fear  that  it  will  not  be  done  "just 
right."  Along  the  way,  he  respects  the  rights  of  others;  he  is 
not  touchy  when  people  invade  what  he  might  justly  con- 
sider his  rights.  He  gets  along  easily  with  everyone;  he  is 
good-natured  and  he  avoids  conflict  and  wrangling  and  anger 
as  he  would  the  plague. 
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You  can  relax 
voluntarily 

Years  ago,  Dr.  Edmund  Jacobson  of  Chicago  wrote  a  book, 
You  Must  Relax,  in  which  he  described  in  detail  a  method 
of  voluntarily  relaxing  one  set  of  muscles  after  another  and 
trying  to  keep  them  relaxed  until,  perhaps,  one  goes  quietly 
to  sleep.  It  is  true  that  much  insomnia  is  due  to  the  tension 
in  the  muscles  which  is  kept  up  by  energy  flowing  away  from 
an  over-active  brain. 

I  know  that  many  a  time,  when  unable  to  sleep,  I  have 
found  my  muscles  contracted.  Sometimes  my  neck  muscles 
were  so  contracted  that  they  were  holding  my  head  almost 
off  the  pillow.  When  I  let  go  and  relaxed,  my  head  sank  into 
the  pillow. 

My  only  objection  to  Dr.  Jacobson's  technique  is  that  most 
persons  have  never  learned  to  stay  relaxed  when  they  volun- 
tarily let  go;  soon,  their  muscles  contracted  again.  But  per- 
haps they  never  labored  at  his  technique  night  after  night 
for  weeks,  as  he  said  one  would  have  to  do. 

Some  electric  studies  with  two  little  needles  stuck  into  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  have  shown  that,  when  the  person  is  tense 
and  perhaps  has  a  tension  headache,  the  tiny  currents  formed 
in  the  thousands  of  contracting  muscle  fibers,  when  amplified 
and  led  into  a  loud-speaker,  produce  a  roar.  A  similar  experi- 
ment performed  with  the  needles  in  the  neck  of  a  relaxed, 
easy-going  stout  person  will  produce  no  sound. 

According  to  Dr.  Harold  Wolff,  who  has  done  much  work 
in  this  field,  most  headaches  are  due,  not  to  something  wrong 
in  the  brain  or  the  nerves,  hut  to  marked  tension  in  the 
muscles  of  the  scalp  and  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  man  in 
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the  Street  has  sensed  this  fact  when  he  says  that,  to  him,  his 
annoying  mother-in-law  is  a  "pain  in  the  neck." 

Once  I  woke  from  a  nightmare,  with  a  severe  headache, 
and  the  muscles  of  my  forehead  markedly  contracted  due  to 
my  efforts,  in  my  dream,  to  finish  some  impossible  task.  I 
voluntarily  relaxed  the  muscles,  and  instantly  the  headache 
left  me. 

Often  the  best  thing  a  tense,  nervous  woman  can  do  when 
she  is  on  the  edge  of  a  nervous  breakdown  and  has  gotten  to 
screaming  at  her  children  is,  each  day  for  some  weeks,  to  go 
back  to  bed  after  breakfast  and  try  to  rest  and  relax.  It  will 
help  her  to  do  her  mending  and  sewing  and  reading  and 
writing  while  semi-reclining  in  bed. 

One  of  the  best  things  a  person  can  do  to  reduce  the  ten- 
sion and  fatigue  of  the  day's  work  is  to  get  a  little  nap  after 
luncheon;  even  ten  minutes  will  suffice.  It  can  make  all  the 
difference  between  much  fatigue  at  five,  and  a  good  reserve 
of  energy.  I  have  seen  many  a  laborer,  after  his  lunch,  seated 
on  the  ground  with  his  back  against  a  wall,  having  a  little 
snooze;  or  in  an  office,  during  the  noon  hour,  I've  seen  a  man 
lay  his  head  on  his  hands  on  his  desk  and  get  a  short  nap. 
Many  a  terribly  busy  doctor  who  works  day  and  night  keeps 
going  only  with  the  help  of  such  naps. 

What  to  do  about 
a  "blue  day" 

One  of  the  most  distressing  experiences  a  man  can  have  is 
a  "blue  day."  The  man  may  get  out  of  bed  all  right,  but 
then,  suddenly,  perhaps  as  he  is  shaving,  "the  curtain  will 
come  down,"  and  the  world  will  seem  a  terrible  place,  in 
which  there  is  no  joy  or  comfort  or  zest.  The  poor  fellow  will 
have  a  horrible  feeling  of  intolerable  loneliness— he  cannot 
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feel  the  love  of  anyone  flowing  to  him.  He  may  wonder  if  he 
shouldn't  get  someone  to  shoot  him  so  as  to  have  the  suffering 
over  with. 

Charles  Lamb,  who  used  to  suffer  from  these  depressions, 
once  described  one  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  wrote:  "Dear 
B.B.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  succumb  under  an  insur- 
mountable day-mare— a  terrible  lethargy  ...  an  indisposition 
to  do  anything,  or  to  be  anything;  a  total  deadness  and  dis- 
taste; ...  an  indifference  to  locality;  a  numb,  soporifical 
good-for-nothingness;  an  oyster-like  insensibility  to  passing 
events;  a  mind-stupor.  ...  I  haven't  volition  enough  left  to 
dot  my  i's,  much  less  to  comb  my  eyebrows;  my  brains  are 
gone  to  see  a  poor  relation  in  Moorfields,  and  they  did  not 
say  when  they'd  come  back  again." 

Another  intelligent  man,  drifting  into  a  psychotic  depres- 
sion, wrote  that  for  six  months  he  had  been  feeling  vaguely 
unwell.  He  was  disinclined  to  any  exertion,  either  mental 
or  physical;  he  was  easily  depressed;  he  was  at  times  som- 
nolent, and  at  other  times  "irritably  wakeful."  At  times  the 
depression  would  leave  him  for  a  few  hours,  only  later  to 
"leap  upon  him  like  an  evil  spirit,"  and  "strike  the  words 
from  his  lips  and  the  smile  from  his  face." 

There  are  many  persons  who,  when  in  a  mild  depression, 
complain  much  of  their  great  difficulty  in  getting  going  in 
the  morning.  Some  say  it  actually  hurts  them  to  think  of 
getting  out  of  bed  to  start  the  day's  activities.  Typical  is  their 
statement  that  by  four  o'clock  they  begin  to  feel  well,  and 
by  ten  they  may  be  so  full  of  energy  they  want  to  start  out 
for  a  night  club.  The  diagnostic  point  is  that  the  normal 
fatigue  that  is  due  to  the  day's  work  comes  late  in  the  after- 
noon, while  the  abnormal  fatigue  that  is  part  of  a  depression 
is  worst  early  in  the  morning  and  tends  to  clear  away  in  the 
afternoon. 
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As  I  say  elsewhere  in  this  book,  there  are  many  women 
who  suffer  terribly  from  short,  perhaps  twenty-four-hour- 
long,  depressions  in  which  they  feel  mean  and  often  are 
mean.  Usually,  the  woman  comes  out  of  it  suddenly,  contrite 
and  apologetic. 

Naturally,  there  isn't  much  a  physician  or  psychiatrist  can 
do  for  a  person  who  has  a  blue  day  because  he  is  likely  to  be 
over  it  before  any  drug  can  do  much.  Those  persons  who 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  in  the  morning  can  some- 
times be  helped  a  good  deal  by  the  taking  of  a  tablet  of  some 
strong  nerve  stimulant,  of  the  benzedrine  or  dexedrine  type. 

Many  men  with  a  tendency  to  blue  days  have  found  that 
the  best  way  to  "snap  out"  of  one  is  to  go  to  work.  If  the 
man  can  work  hard  enough,  especially  as  a  physician  does, 
concentrating  all  his  thoughts  on  trying  to  help  people  with 
their  problems,  he  will  forget  his  own  misery  and  will  soon 
find  himself  well  and  happy  again.  In  the  cases  of  some  men, 
a  blue  day  appears  to  be  a  variant  of  migraine.  A  patient  of 
mine  says  that  a  blue  day  comes  because  two  "blows"  have  hit 
him,  one  after  the  other,  like  the  one-two  punch  of  a  fighter. 
For  instance,  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  he  may  be  a  bit 
depressed  by  some  unpleasantness  shown  him  by  his  wife  or 
by  some  anxiety  over  the  illness  of  a  child.  This  he  could 
stand  well  enough,  but  if,  when  he  gets  to  the  office,  he  finds 
on  his  desk  a  very  disappointing  or  decidedly  nasty  letter, 
the  two  blows  are  too  much,  and  he  is  painfully  depressed 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  see  little  sense  in  the  man's  going  to  a  psychiatrist,  be- 
cause he  knows  his  depression  is  unreasoning.  He  knows  he 
has  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  very  little  to  complain 
about.  He  does  not  need  to  pay  someone  to  tell  him  not  to 
have  the  spells,  because,  goodness  knows,  they  are  horrible 
and  he  does  not  want  them.  He  knows,  also,  that  when  he  is 
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depressed  his  brain  does  not  respond  to  reason— so  far  as  his 
misery  is  concerned.  He  may  know  well  all  the  arguments 
against  being  depressed,  but  when  he  is  blue  they  have  no 
influence  on  him.  It  is  useless  to  tell  him  the  old  story  of  the 
man  who  kept  complaining  that  his  shoes  were  hurting  him, 
until  he  met  a  man  who  had  no  feet,  and  then  he  was  cured. 
The  depressed  man  is  quite  uninfluenced  by  a  story  like  that. 
If  the  man  should  keep  getting  these  spells  frequently  for 
weeks,  if  he  should  get  to  feeling  sinful  and  all  to  blame  for 
his  melancholy,  and  if  he  should  start  saying  that  his  family 
would  be  much  better  off  if  he  were  to  die,  he  should  go 
right  off  to  a  psychiatrist.  A  few  electroshock  treatments  may 
then  help  him  to  come  out  of  his  spell. 


A  CHECKLIST  OF  POINTS 
IN  THIS  CHAPTER 


1.  A  certain  amount  of  tension  is  normal.  Sometimes  it's  a 
definite  help.  Watching  and  participating  in  sports  is  a 
good  example.  You  won't  find  many  phlegmatic  deadpans 
at  a  World  Series  game! 

2.  Don't  reach  for  that  tranquilizer  too  quickly!  Why  go 
through  life  sluggishly,  inattentively?  Be  glad  you're  able  to 
be  tense,  wide-awake,  full  of  the  energy  to  tackle  life 
vigorously. 

3.  You're  all  "wound  up."  Something  you've  been  doing  has 
left  you  full  of  bad  tension.  There's  a  build-up  of  adrenalin 
in  your  blood.  You're  in  just  the  mood  to  "clobber"  the  boss. 
EASY  does  it,  though.  Maybe,  just  maybe,  it's  your  own 
fault.  You've  been  dividing  your  attention  among  three 
things,  haven't  you,  instead  of  concentrating  on  one?  And 
it  was  foolish  of  you  to  think  you'd  get  them  all  done  by 
today.  Slow  up,  tackle  one  job  only,  give  yourself  enough 
time. 

4.  Check  that  impulse  to  "blow  up."  What  difference  will  this 
make  in  ten  years?  Keep  silent  and  let  the  resentment  pass. 
Save  your  valuable  energy  for  something  that  deserves  it. 
And  the  quicker  you  get  over  this  annoyance,  the  better. 

5.  Learn  the  value  of  voluntary  relaxing.  Discipline  those  tight 
muscles  .  .  .  those  terribly  contracted  neck  muscles.  Will 
yourself  to  let  go.  And  when  blessed  relaxation  finally 
comes,  don't  let  it  slip  away  again. 


HOW  TO 

HANDLE  THE 

WORRY  HABIT 


Perhaps  most  of  the  suffering  of  nervous  per- 
sons  is  due  to  their  worries  and  fears  and  feelings  of  panic. 
Many  a  woman  may  be  worrying  about  something  every  day 
of  her  life.  Many  a  woman  will  admit  that  when  she  hasn't 
anything  real  to  worry  about,  she  makes  something  up.  For 
instance,  a  wealthy  woman  of  fifty-five,  with  an  affectionate 
family,  a  beautiful  home,  and  perfect  health,  worried  herself 
sick,  feeling  that  since  all  her  life  fortune  had  so  smiled  upon 
her  it  was  about  time  that  something  terrible  happened  to 
her  or  her  husband  or  one  of  her  children.  As  a  result,  every 
time  the  telephone  rang,  she  went  to  pieces  and  was  unable 
to  answer,  because  she  was  so  sure  that  it  would  be  the  police 
telling  of  some  terrible  accident  to  one  of  her  loved  ones. 
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Don't  be  a 
"foolish  worried' 

These  illogical  persons  or  "worry- warts"  keep  worrying  all 
the  time,  usually  in  a  foolish  or  needless  way.  They  may  ad- 
mit that  their  worry  is  silly,  but  still  they  find  it  very  hard  to 
quit. 

Among  these  persons  are  those  thousands  who  keep  worry- 
ing themselves  sick  over  some  illness  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  dozen  good  physicians  who  have  examined  them  have  found 
no  sign  of  it. 

Then,  there  are  the  persons  with  what  are  called  phobias 
or  illogical,  vague  fears  which  the  person  knows  are  silly  but 
which  may  still  inconvenience  him  greatly  by  keeping  him 
from  doing  something  like  going  into  an  elevator,  a  tele- 
phone booth,  or  a  roomette  on  a  train,  or  taking  a  trip  by 
himself.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  person  behaves  in  an 
almost  psychotic  way,  although  in  other  phases  of  his  life  he 
may  be  normal.  If  one  asks  these  people  why  they  fear,  let 
us  say,  going  out  on  the  street  alone,  they  cannot  say.  It  is 
just  fear,  like  fear  of  a  dark  basement. 

Legitimate  reasons  for 
worry 

Obviously,  thousands  of  persons  have  very  good  reasons  for 
being  worried.  Every  time  I  go  into  a  newly-opened  store 
and  find  many  clerks  standing  around  with  hardly  a  customer 
in  the  place,  I  wonder,  if  I  were  the  owner,  how  I  could  stand 
up  to  the  strain  of  having  to  pay  out  large  sums  each  month 
with  little  coming  in.  I  wonder  if  I  could  sleep  nights. 

I  wonder,  also,  how  some  women  stand  up  to  the  great 
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worries  they  have  to  face,  as  when  a  child  is  very  ill  or  a  hus- 
band or  a  brother  or  a  son  is  drinking.  There  comes  to  my 
mind  the  face  of  a  lovely  woman  who  used  to  go  into  spells 
of  retching  whenever  she  learned  that  her  favorite  brother 
was  on  another  bender.  Another  sweet  woman  used  to  get 
what  looked  like  a  heart  attack  whenever  she  heard  from  the 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  that  her  daughter  had  had  a  hemor- 
rhage from  her  lungs. 

Women  like  this,  of  course,  have  every  reason  to  be  wor- 
ried, and  I  never  blame  them,  if  only  because  I  know  that,  in 
their  place,  I  too  would  worry  and  would  have  a  heavy  heart. 

Sometimes,  the  most  cruel  thing  we  doctors  do  is  to  say  to 
an  anxious  woman,  "Stop  worrying  and  snap  out  of  it,"  or 
"Forget  it."  She  cannot  forget  it,  and  the  physician  couldn't 
either,  if  he  were  in  her  place. 

Children  who 
wofry 

A  mother  will  tell  me  sometimes  that  one  of  her  children 
used  to  worry  even  when  he  was  small.  Often,  he  seemed  too 
concerned  about  his  health,  or  he  worried  because  he  did  not 
feel  secure.  He  was  very  fearful  about  the  dark  and  had  to 
have  a  light  on  at  night.  He  was  very  fearful  of  dogs  and 
lightning.  As  an  infant  he  was  abnormally  afraid  of  loud 
sounds  or  anything  that  surprised  him.  Such  a  child  usually 
has  inherited  nerves  from  at  least  one  highly  nervous  or 
worrisome  parent. 

Sometimes,  fairly  normal  children  have  fears  or  phobias 
put  into  their  minds  by  servants  who  tell  of  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins, or  the  child  sees  terrifying  things  in  the  movies  or  on 
television,  or  he  reads  about  them  in  the  old  fairy  tales. 

Children  become  apprehensive  and  lose  their  sense  of 
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security  when  they  overhear  their  parents  quarreling  and 
talking  of  a  separation.  Naturally,  the  child  wonders  what 
will  happen  to  him  when  the  home  breaks  up. 

More  worries  assail  him  as  he  grows  and  perhaps  enters 
college,  where  he  comes  up  against  the  problems  of  what  to 
think  about  religion  and  what  to  do  about  the  urgings  of 
sex,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adjusting  to  life. 

The  worries  of  men 
at  work 

I  could  fill  this  book  with  a  discussion  of  the  worries  and 
mental  distresses  of  men  in  their  places  of  work.  From  the 
president  of  the  company  down  to  the  laborer,  there  are 
worries  and  feelings  of  insecurity.  The  executive  is  likely  to 
have  one  worry  after  another,  what  with  problems  of  heavy 
competition,  changes  in  what  the  consumer  wants,  rising 
costs  of  materials  and  labor,  and  threatened  strikes. 

In  addition,  many  a  man  may  worry  about  the  security  of 
his  position.  Is  some  enemy  trying  to  ease  him  out  or  force 
him  out,  or  block  his  promotion  or  take  away  his  authority 
and  his  work  and  make  him  feel  he  does  not  belong? 

Many  men  in  business  suffer  much  because  of  anxiety 
about  their  job.  They  wonder  if  the  boss  has  become  dis- 
satisfied with  them.  Perhaps  their  work  has  not  been  up  to 
par  or  their  department's  record  has  fallen  off.  I  feel  that  in 
every  big  company  there  should  be  a  "pat  on  the  back"  de- 
partment headed  by  some  official  who,  from  time  to  time, 
will  go  through  the  plant  saying  to  many  men,  "Your  work 
is  good  and  the  old  man  is  pleased  with  you."  Such  frequent 
reassurance  could  do  much  to  improve  the  morale  in  many 
a  company  or  institution. 

Many  men  at  work  do  well  enough  so  long  as  their  task  is 
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routine,  and  no  unusual  demand  is  made  upon  them.  But 
whenever  the  boss  asks  them  to  change  their  way  of  doing 
something,  they  are  likely  to  get  "all  hot  and  bothered," 
worried,  flustered,  and  angry.  I  remember  a  woman  of  fifty 
who  had  always  kept  a  set  of  books  for  an  institution.  She 
was  happy  until  one  day  an  efficiency  expert  came  and  put 
in  a  new  system  with  a  bookkeeping  machine.  This  so  upset 
and  outraged  her  that  she  went  to  pieces  nervously  and  had 
to  be  retired.  This  poor  woman,  of  course,  presented  a  good 
example  of  that  rigidity  of  mind  which,  as  I  show  elsewhere 
in  this  book,  is  so  bad  for  us. 

Often  in  my  office,  I  quickly  recognize  a  foolish  worrier  by 
her  unfavorable  reaction  to  the  encouragement  I  try  to  give 
her.  A  normal  woman  is  quickly  cheered  when  I  tell  her  that 
her  examination  revealed  nothing  wrong.  She  accepts  this 
statement  and  goes  home  rejoicing.  The  foolish  worrier  may 
be  decidedly  disappointed  with  a  favorable  report.  She  may 
be  annoyed  and  even  angry  with  me.  She  will  try  to  argue 
me  out  of  my  opinion  and  will  try  to  catch  me  in  some  in- 
consistency. She  may  act  as  if  she  wanted  to  get  the  worst 
possible  diagnosis.  Sometimes,  I  even  have  to  point  out  to 
her  that  it  isn't  my  fault  that  she  hasn't  a  had  heart  or  a 
cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Wfiot  do  chronic 
"worry-warts"  fear? 

A  while  ago,  I  reviewed  the  histories  of  410  highly  nervous 
and  worrisome  persons  to  see  what  they  were  fearing.  Thirty 
were  always  fearful  they  might  lose  their  mind.  Twenty-two 
feared  they  might  commit  suicide;  nineteen  said  they  feared 
everything;  twelve  feared  being  left  alone;  seven  had  claus- 
trophobia (a  fear  of  confined  places);  nine  feared  heart  dis- 
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ease;  six  were  terribly  afraid  of  cancer;  five  were  always  afraid 
of  dying;  five  were  afraid  of  fainting;  many  were  terribly  ap- 
prehensive without  knowing  exactly  what  they  feared;  and 
there  were  fifty,  each  of  whom  told  me  of  being  afraid  of  one 
or  more  of  some  thirty  types  of  disaster! 

Nearly  all  of  these  people  were  very  hard  to  help  because 
they  seemed  to  have  been  born  to  worry,  just  like  some  of 
their  relatives.  It  was  no  use  telling  these  people  that  their 
fears  were  largely  unjustified  because  they  knew  that  already. 

People  who  fear  they 
"did  the  wrong  thing" 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  very  unhappy  women  who  were 
constantly  worrying  over  the  possibility  that  by  a  failure  in 
judgment  or  devotion  they  had  contributed  much  to  the  ill- 
ness or  death  of  a  parent,  husband,  or  child.  They  kept  saying 
over  and  over  again,  "If  I  had  only  called  another  physician 
or  taken  my  loved  one  to  another  hospital,  or  refused  to  per- 
mit an  operation,  the  disaster  would  not  have  happened." 
Other  women  keep  saying  all  the  time,  "If  that  evening,  I 
had  refused  my  daughter  permission  to  go  on  that  auto  trip, 
she  would  not  have  been  killed  in  that  terrible  accident." 

I  have  constantly  to  keep  telling  these  people  that  the  Good 
Lord  does  not  expect  of  us  an  ability  to  see  into  the  future. 
I  imagine  all  He  asks  is  that  we  do  the  very  best  we  can  at  the 
time  of  decision.  Often,  I  have  to  remind  these  women  that 
by  grieving  so  much  over  one  child  who  died,  they  are  injur- 
ing the  nervous  system  of  the  remaining  children;  they  are 
rejecting  them  and  giving  them  the  impression  that  they  are 
not  loved  as  the  dead  child  was  loved. 

Thousands  of  women  worry  themselves  sick  over  petty 
conscientious  scruples  and  perhaps  fear  of  punishment  if 
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they  don't  go  to  church  often  enough,  or  don't  live  up  to 
rituals  that  they  have  set  up  for  themselves.  For  instance,  one 
woman  had  to  wash  her  hands  six  times  before  leaving  the 
house— so  that  her  father  wouldn't  get  another  heart  attack. 
Other  women  feel  they  have  to  protect  their  family  from  acci- 
dent and  illness  by  doing  penances  like  going  without  some 
food  they  love. 

Many  women  are  constantly  fussing  at  their  loved  ones  to 
do  something  which  will  presumably  make  them  more  healthy 
and  lengthen  their  life.  As  a  man  once  said  so  aptly,  he  suf- 
fered daily  "from  that  form  of  persecution  known  as  love." 
Certainly,  all  sensible  women  should  avoid  this  constant  tor- 
menting of  a  husband  for  his  supposed  good.  "Don't  eat  that 
egg;  don't  eat  that  meat;  don't  eat  that  fat;  don't  put  that 
salt  on  your  food;  don't  drink  that  second  cocktail,"  and  so 
on— and  on  I 

Worrying  is  not  the  exclusive  bad  habit  of  women.  As  a 
physician,  I  hear  of  many  men  who  are  terrible  worriers.  I 
know  many  a  man  with  a  tendency  to  moodiness,  discourage- 
ment, and  pessimism  who  comes  home  every  night  to  greet 
his  wife  with  the  information  that  his  really  fine  business  is 
soon  going  into  bankruptcy,  and  he  is  ready  for  a  heart  attack 
or  a  stroke  I  Then  it  is  up  to  the  poor  wife  to  reassure  the 
fellow  and  to  comfort  him  as  best  she  can.  Unfortunately,  she 
has  to  do  this  skillfully,  because  if  she  pooh-poohs  the  idea, 
his  feelings  will  be  hurt,  and  if  she  seems  to  take  him  at  all 
seriously,  he  gets  all  the  more  panicky! 

The  physician  must  never  treat  the  worries  of  these  unfor- 
tunate men  lightly,  because  they  sufiEer  terribly.  I  never  knew 
how  much  they  suffer  until  I  got  to  know  well  an  able  busi- 
ness man  who  told  me  how,  whenever  a  little  brown  patch  on 
his  cheek  itched,  he  was  so  sure  that  it  was  turning  into  a 
cancer  that  great  devastating  waves  of  fear  engulfed  him  and 
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almost  paralyzed  him.  He  would  get  the  jitters,  he  would 
shiver,  his  bowels  would  move,  and  he  would  telephone  me 
for  reassurance. 

Another  man  with  a  similar  nervous  system,  although  able 
in  his  business,  would  often  go  into  a  paroxysm  of  senseless 
worry  in  which  he  would  see  his  little  daughter  stretched  out 
dead  on  a  slab  at  the  morgue. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  come  to  know  any  number  of 
business  men,  usually  in  their  fifties  or  sixties,  who  told  me 
that  they  went  all  to  pieces  nervously  every  time  one  of  their 
aging  relatives  or  friends  died.  My  patient  was  sure  that  he 
was  next  to  go,  and  so  he  hurried  to  my  office  to  be  examined. 
Some  of  these  men  took  to  their  beds  when  several  of  their 
close  friends  or  relatives  died  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  often  marvel  at  the  different  ways  in  which  different  per- 
sons will  react  to  the  threat  of  death.  Some  will  not  worry  at 
all,  while  others  will  become  demoralized  with  fright. 

Recently  two  professional  men  came  to  me,  each  convinced 
that  he  soon  would  be  dead  from  cancer.  One  quietly  put  his 
affairs  in  order  and  then  went  about  his  work  as  if  nothing 
were  going  to  happen.  He  slept  well  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
he  was  not  at  all  disturbed.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  he  said  he 
loved  life  and  would  gladly  enjoy  a  lot  more  of  it,  but  if  he 
had  to  go,  the  less  fussing  about  it  the  better.  He  remained 
the  same  good-natured  person  he  had  always  been,  and  no  one 
besides  me  and  his  lawyer  knew  he  had  an  inoperable  tumor. 
Because  he  hated  to  give  pain  to  his  family,  he  said  nothing 
to  them  about  the  situation. 

The  other  man  whose  suspected  cancer  of  the  stomach  was 
soon  shown  to  be  imaginary  could  not  stop  worrying,  even 
when  many  studies  showed  that  he  was  all  right.  He  was  un- 
able to  sleep  and  he  went  to  pieces  nervously.  He  retired  from 
his  business  and  lived  on  in  an  agony  of  fear. 
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The  only  reason  I  could  see  for  the  great  differences  in  these 
two  men  was  that  the  first  one  had  as  his  relatives  only  sturdy, 
fearless  people,  while  the  other  came  of  a  family  of  worry- 
warts. 

Can  you  fight 
worry? 

All  of  us  should  fight  worry  as  a  bad  habit.  As  I  have  said, 
it  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  nervous  illness.  It  is  good  for 
us  to  remember  that  most  of  the  things  we  have  worried  about 
in  our  lifetime  have  never  come  to  pass.  As  our  ancestors  said, 
we  should  never  cross  a  bridge  until  we  come  to  it. 

Another  important  thing  is  that  whenever  a  person  feels  ill 
and  starts  to  worry,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  quickly  to  a  phy- 
sician and  be  thoroughly  examined.  Then,  if  something  seri- 
ously wrong  is  found,  it  can  be  taken  care  of  immediately,  and 
save  the  person  agonies  of  needless  worrying  about  what  it 
might  be. 

Oftentimes,  a  much-worried  woman  can  be  greatly  reassured 
by  being  shown  that  she  hasn't  the  disease  her  father  or  her 
mother  had.  For  instance,  a  young  woman  whose  mother  had 
long  been  bedridden  with  a  rheumatoid  type  of  arthritis  be- 
came panicky  when  her  joints  began  to  ache.  I  could  not 
blame  her  for  this,  but  fortunately,  after  an  examination,  I 
was  able  to  assure  her  that  all  she  had  was  a  harmless  fibro- 
sitis  which  would  never  cripple  her.  With  this  information, 
she  went  home  happy.  As  she  said  with  a  grin,  "Isn't  it  curi- 
ous? I  still  have  my  aches  and  pains,  but  since  I  have  a  new 
name  for  them,  I  no  longer  am  frightened." 

As  I  have  said,  thousands  of  migrainous  women,  who  go 
fuzzy-eyed  for  twenty  minutes  and  perhaps  see  a  bright  zigzag 
line  are  much  frightened  and  fearful  of  going  blind.  When  I 
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assure  such  women  that  all  they  have  is  a  symptom  of  migraine 
which  will  never  work  any  harm,  they  are  happy,  and  quit 
making  the  rounds  of  eye  specialists. 

Some  persons  are  not  helped  by  a  doctor's  reassurance  be- 
cause they  doubt  if  he  is  telling  them  the  truth.  Too  many 
times,  they  have  seen  a  physician  lie  to  one  of  their  dying  rela- 
tives. Because  of  this  unfortunate  result  of  the  "medical  lie," 
I  do  not  approve  of  it,  and  when  anyone  looks  me  in  the  eye 
and  asks  me  what  his  trouble  is,  I  tell  him.  The  only  persons 
I  do  not  tell  the  truth  are  those  who  do  not  ask  me  anything, 
and  obviously  do  not  care  to  face  the  facts. 

Quite  a  few  persons  keep  worrying  about  their  illness  be- 
cause the  physicians  they  have  seen  do  not  agree  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis. In  such  a  case,  the  patient  is  wise  to  go  to  an  able  con- 
sultant to  see  if  he  can  explain  why  the  different  physicians 
failed  to  agree  exactly.  Sometimes,  a  consultant  can  explain 
how  each  physician  was  to  some  extent  right,  but  also  to 
some  extent  wrong. 

Foolish  worriers  go  from 
doctor  to  doctor 

Often  one  of  the  worst  things  a  worry-wart  can  do  is  to  keep 
shopping  around  from  one  physician  to  another,  perhaps  try- 
ing to  find  one  who  will  be  very  pessimistic  and  scary,  or  one 
who  will  order  an  operation  that  several  consultants  were 
sure  would  be  unwise. 

One  man,  after  his  mother  died  of  an  abscess  in  her  gall- 
bladder, got  the  fixed  idea  that  he  must  have  gallstones  and 
would  soon  die  of  them.  Eight  times  he  had  his  gallbladder 
X-rayed  and  eight  times  he  was  told  it  was  normal.  Finally, 
the  ninth  X-ray  physician  said  that  it  was  possible  that  the 
gallbladder  was  a  little  peculiar,  and  with  this  the  patient  was 
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delighted.  He  rushed  off  to  a  surgeon  to  get  himself  operated 
on.  But  the  surgeon  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The 
last  I  heard  of  this  patient,  he  was  still  hunting  for  another 
X-ray  physician  who  would  agree  that  his  gallbladder  was  dis- 
eased. Obviously,  a  man  like  this  lacks  good  judgment. 

I  don't  know  how  much  good  it  does,  but  I  always  beg  such 
worriers  to  exercise  some  self-control.  For  instance,  when  I 
saw  this  man,  I  begged  him  to  quit  getting  his  gallbladder 
X-rayed.  I  have  begged  hundreds  of  heart-conscious  men  to 
quit  getting  electrocardiograms  made.  The  danger  always  is 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  patient  will  find  some  pessimistic 
doctor  who  will  agree  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him. 

Many  a  bad  worrier  can  get  some  relief  by  keeping  busily 
at  work.  While  busy,  he  tends  to  forget  his  worries.  Often,  at 
night,  as  soon  as  he  turns  off  the  light,  there  come  the  worries 
with  great  force.  Then  he  may  have  to  sit  up  and  read  a  while, 
so  as  to  get  his  mind  off  the  painful  subject.  Or  he  may  have 
to  take  a  sleeping  tablet. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  understood  how  worries  can  come  to 
a  person  especially  at  night  when  he  wrote,  "Anyone  can  carry 
his  burden,  however  hard,  until  nightfall.  Anyone  can  live 
sweetly,  patiently,  lovingly,  purely,  till  the  sun  goes  down.  .  .  ." 
Someone  else  said  so  truly  that  the  burden  of  today  doesn't 
kill;  it  is  only  when  the  burden  of  worry  about  tomorrow  is 
added  to  the  burden  of  work  today  that  life  becomes  killing. 

Three  helpful  maxims 
for  the  worried 

The  best  advice  I  have  ever  found  for  worriers  I  got  from 
the  great  Dr.  Austen  Riggs.  He  used  to  say  to  a  worried 
woman,  "First  ask  yourself,  is  this  my  problem?  If  it  isn't, 
leave  it  alone."  For  instance,  suppose  a  mother  has  fretted 
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herself  into  an  illness  because  her  daughter  cannot  make  up 
her  mind  to  accept  the  proposal  of  marriage  from  some  fine 
well-to-do  man.  Dr.  Riggs  would  tell  the  mother  she  is  foolish 
because  it  is  not  her  problem— it  is  the  girl  who  must  decide 
what  to  do. 

The  next  question  for  a  worrier  is,  "If  it  is  my  problem, 
can  I  tackle  it  now?"  If  the  person  can  get  right  at  it  and 
settle  it,  he  should  do  so.  Once  he  has  it  settled,  he  ought  to 
leave  it  alone,  and  not  open  the  subject  again.  Often  worse 
than  a  poor  decision  is  none  at  all,  and  still  worse  is  a  deci- 
sion that,  once  made,  is  quickly  changed  for  no  good  reason. 

The  third  bit  of  advice  from  Dr.  Riggs  is,  "If  your  problem 
could  be  settled  by  an  expert  in  some  field,  go  quickly  to  him 
and  take  his  advice."  For  instance,  I  remember  a  widow  who 
was  in  a  terribly  nervous  state  trying  to  decide  what  to  do 
with  an  old  apartment  house  which  was  not  paying  well.  I 
said,  "That's  easy;  go  right  off  to  your  banker,  your  lawyer, 
perhaps  your  income  tax  expert,  and  then  to  a  realtor  who  is 
an  expert  on  apartment  houses.  Take  the  advice  of  these  men 
and  settle  the  matter  quickly." 

I  always  remind  a  woman  who  is  wasting  a  tremendous 
amount  of  nervous  energy  over  little  decisions  that  many  times 
a  day  her  husband  in  his  office  is  making  quickly  and  irrevo- 
cably many  important  decisions,  some  of  which,  if  unwise, 
might  bring  him  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  If  men  can  quickly 
keep  making  one  big  important  decision  after  another  with- 
out apparent  effort,  why  can't  women  learn  the  art  of  making 
little  decisions?  It  could  bring  many  of  them  so  much  better 
mental  health. 
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Live  in 
"day-t'ight  compartments" 

Another  point  I  make  to  women  is  that  they  should  try 
hard  not  to  do  their  worrying  at  night.  Problems  ought  to  be 
thought  out  and  settled  during  the  day.  Night  is  a  time  for 
sleeping.  All  worriers  would  do  well  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
great  physician,  Sir  William  Osier.  He  told  his  patients  to  live 
in  "day-tight  compartments";  in  other  words,  never  to  brood 
over  the  mistakes  of  the  past  or  to  worry  about  what  might 
happen  on  the  morrow.  As  Thomas  Carlyle  said,  our  job  is 
to  do  quickly  and  as  well  as  we  can  the  work  that  lies  close  to 
our  hands. 

Some  worriers  may  wonder  why  I  haven't  yet  spoken  of  the 
great  comforts  that  many  a  worrier  can  find  in  religion.  Actu- 
ally I  cannot  hope  to  do  this  as  well  as  any  number  of  inspired 
men  and  women  are  doing,  and  so  I  won't  try.  I  can  sum  up 
much  of  the  faith  of  many  a  physician  by  quoting  that  won- 
derful old  prayer,  "Oh,  Lord,  if  you  will  only  reveal  to  me 
where  I  can  get  help,  I  will  go  and  get  it."  In  other  words,  let 
a  worried  person  go  to  a  priest,  minister,  or  rabbi  for  spiritual 
help  or  consolation,  and  to  a  physician  for  reassurance  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  body. 

The  woman  who  thinks 
minor  annoyances  are  tragedies 

We  all  know  the  woman,  and  occasionally  the  man,  who 
makes  a  tragedy  out  of  many  a  happening  which  other  and 
wiser  persons  would  take  in  their  stride,  or  perhaps  even  enjoy. 
For  instance,  a  woman  will  "have  a  fit"  when  she  hears  that 
some  old  friends  or  relatives  are  dropping  in  to  stay  a  day  or 
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two.  She  will  keep  saying  over  and  over  again  that  she  just 
can't  afford  it;  she  can't  face  it;  it  will  be  awful.  Perhaps  she 
turns  angrily  on  her  good  husband  because  he  does  not  "pro- 
tect her."  And  yet,  later  she  may  have  to  admit  that  the  visit 
was  decidedly  pleasant,  and  she  was  glad  the  people  came. 
How  often,  also,  one  sees  a  man  asking  his  wife  to  go  some- 
where with  him  or  to  do  something  which  she  says  she  just 
cannot  face  doing.  And  how  often,  later,  have  we  heard  her 
admit  that  she  was  glad  she  went— she  had  fun. 

When  I  have  a  woman  like  this  in  the  office— a  nervous 
wreck  largely  because  of  her  tendency  to  make  tragedies  of  so 
many  little  happenings— I  beg  her  to  try  a  different  tack,  and 
whenever  she  has  to  do  something  new  and  unusual,  to  make 
a  little  adventure  of  it.  Here  is  an  actual  case  in  which  a  uni- 
versity professor  friend  of  mine  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Europe 
for  a  couple  of  months  to  make  a  survey  for  a  foundation.  At 
first,  his  wife  was  horrified  at  the  thought  of  going  with  him 
and  taking  their  two  children.  She  felt  it  would  be  more  than 
she  could  bear,  and  for  a  while  she  went  about  feeling  sorry 
for  herself  because,  as  she  said  to  everyone,  her  husband  was 
trying  to  push  her  into  a  terrible  chore.  Following  my  usual 
custom,  I  said,  "Why  not  go  and  make  a  happy  adventure  out 
of  it?"  Finally,  she  agreed  to  go,  and  two  months  later  she 
returned  to  admit  that  the  experience  had  been  the  most  de- 
lightful in  her  life. 

People  who  have  phobias 
or  foolish  fears 

My  feeling  is  that  the  only  way  to  get  over  a  phobia  is  to 
keep  fighting  it;  one  must  keep  doing  the  thing  one  fears 
until  it  no  longer  causes  distress.  I  know  it  takes  all  the  grit 
a  person  has  to  fight  a  phobia.  I  know  because  once,  in  my 
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childhood,  I  had  one.  I  could  not  lie  in  bed  in  the  dark  with 
my  back  to  the  room  for  fear  something  would  touch  me. 
When  I  was  seventeen,  I  said  to  myself,  "You've  got  to  quit," 
and  in  six  weeks,  I  was  over  it.  But,  oh,  how  I  suffered  while 
I  was  forcing  myself  to  get  over  the  phobia.  It  is  far  from  easy, 
but  it  can  be  done.  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we 
won't  force  ourselves  to  stand  the  acute  suffering  that  comes 
when  we  do  what  we  fear  to  do. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said,  "Do  the  thing  you  fear  to  do, 
and  death  of  fear  is  certain."  People  with  phobias  might  read 
in  Captain  Bodley's  book.  In  Search  of  Serenity,  how  he,  who 
had  been  an  able  mountaineer,  once  developed  a  phobia— a 
silly  idea  that  he  couldn't  walk  over  a  hill  in  the  Berkshires, 
in  Connecticut.  Fortunately,  he  knew  what  to  do,  and  each 
day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  make  the  trip  took  all  the  grit 
he  had,  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the  hill.  Finally,  it  became 
of  as  little  concern  to  him  as  strolling  along  the  street.  As  he 
said,  "If  the  worrier  will  go  after  the  thing  that  is  plaguing 
him  in  the  same  way  that  I  went  after  my  imagined  moun- 
taineering trial,  he  will  defeat  it." 

Captain  Bodley  tells  also  how  he  used  to  suffer  terribly  from 
stage  fright,  until  one  day  he  asked  himself,  "What  if  he  didn't 
do  well  on  the  platform?"  If  he  failed,  nothing  awful  would 
happen  to  him.  Unlike  Scheherazade,  who  faced  execution  if 
she  failed  to  interest  and  amuse  Haroun  al  Raschid,  he  didn't 
have  to  worry  if  he  failed  to  fascinate  the  Woman's  Club,  or 
the  Rotarians,  seated  there  before  him.  After  that,  he  had  little 
trouble  with  stage  fright.  I,  too,  suffered  terribly  from  stage 
fright  until  one  day  I  said  to  myself,  "Why  should  I  fear  to 
fail?  I  know  immensely  more  about  my  subject  than  my  audi- 
ance  does!"  After  that,  I  soon  was  cured,  and  never  afterward 
did  I  have  the  least  stage  fright. 
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The  man  who  is  a  bit 
of  a  hypochondriac 

There  is  a  type  of  person,  sometimes  very  successful  in  busi- 
ness, who  is  always  sure  that  he  is  suffering  from  some  serious 
disease  such  as  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease, and  usually  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  doctor  to  take 
this  idea  away  from  him.  He  is  so  worried  about  his  health 
that,  throughout  life,  he  keeps  spending  large  sums  of  money 
on  doctoring,  medicine,  and  hospitalizations. 

I  will  never  forget  such  a  man,  a  wealthy  old  fellow  who 
traveled  with  a  nurse  to  take  care  of  him.  He  was  sure  he  had 
a  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  dozen  good 
physicians  had  found  nothing  wrong  with  it.  Just  to  see  what 
he  would  say,  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  would  be  cured  if 
I  were  to  get  a  surgeon  to  expose  his  stomach  under  local  anes- 
thesia, and  let  him  see  for  himself  that  it  was  normal.  He  said 
honestly,  "No,"  he  would  still  be  worried,  and  so  we  agreed 
not  to  waste  time  talking  any  further  about  the  problem. 

Dr.  Abraham  Myerson  once  described  one  of  his  hypochon- 
driacal patients  who  rose  exactly  at  six-thirty  every  morning. 
For  fifteen  minutes  he  stood  naked  in  his  room  exercising  his 
muscles;  he  took  deep  breaths;  he  rolled  on  the  floor;  and 
then  he  exercised  for  another  fifteen  minutes.  Then  he  drank 
some  cold  water;  he  took  a  cold  shower;  he  ate  a  "health  food" 
breakfast;  and  he  walked  to  work,  taking  exactly  twenty  min- 
utes to  do  this. 

At  the  office,  he  opened  the  windows  wide,  thereby  often 
outraging  his  fellow  clerks.  At  noon  he  ate  nuts  and  "health 
bread"  and  drank  a  coffee  substitute.  At  six,  he  walked  home, 
taking  exactly  twenty  minutes  to  do  this.  Then,  after  twenty 
minutes  of  practicing  Yoga,  he  ate  a  dinner  of  "health  foods." 
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All  day  he  kept  a  careful  record  of  every  pain  and  ache  and 
bowel  movement.  He  went  to  sleep  exactly  at  ten-thirty. 

Needless  to  say,  he  had  no  friends,  and  was  known  as  "The 
Nut."  Eventually,  he  broke  down  nervously.  He  had  no  time 
in  his  well-regulated  life  for  the  love  of  a  woman,  and  no 
woman  in  her  senses  would  have  married  him. 

The  first  well-known  and  very  famous  hypochondriac  was 
a  Greek  rhetorician,  named  Aelius  Aristides,  who  tells  us  in 
his  writings  bow,  around  the  time  of  Christ,  he  traveled  all 
over  the  then-known  world,  seeking  health  and  doing  every 
crazy  thing  the  quacks  of  that  day  told  him  to  do.  They  tried 
out  on  him  all  sorts  of  diets  and  exercises  and  cold  baths. 

I  wish  I  had  the  wisdom  to  write  here  something  that  would 
help  hypochondriacs.  Many  of  them  have  a  lovable  side  which 
I  like;  but  I  have  little  hope  for  them,  for  as  I  have  said,  when 
it  comes  to  their  health,  they  cannot  be  reassured  or  they  can- 
not stay  reassured  for  long.  A  man  who  thinks  he  has  heart 
disease  may  be  shown  on  Monday  that  his  electrocardiogram 
is  normal;  but,  just  the  same,  on  Tuesday  he  is  likely  to  be 
back  to  have  another  record  made. 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  these  unhappy  people.  Usually  they  soon 
leave  me  and  go  to  someone  else  because  they  do  not  like  my 
tendency  to  keep  constantly  saying  I  cannot  find  anything 
wrong.  They  adore  the  man  who  is  very  pessimistic  about 
them,  and  is  constantly  thinking  up  new  tests  to  make,  and 
discovering  new  drugs  to  try.  If  he  prescribes  ten  medicines  at 
a  time  for  a  hypochondriac  he  is  "a  wonderful  doctor!" 

One  day  as  my  father  sat  in  his  office,  just  after  having  dis- 
missed a  worrisome  fellow,  he  heard  the  chap  out  in  the  hall 
meet  a  friend,  evidently  just  like  him,  who  had  just  come  from 
a  doctor's  office.  "How  much  medicine  did  you  get?"  asked 
the  new-comer.  "I  got  only  these  three  prescriptions,"  said  my 
father's  patient,  rather  apologetically.  The  other  one  said. 
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"Look,  I  got  eight  prescriptions.  There— that's  a  doctor  for 
you.  Come  with  me;  I'll  introduce  you."  And  my  father's  pa- 
tient went  with  him.  Dad,  with  his  great  sense  of  humor,  loved 
to  tell  this  story  on  himself. 

Health  is  not  a 
precarious  thing 

Some  of  these  terribly  worried  people  keep  running  to  a 
physician  with  every  little  backache,  headache,  sore  shoulder 
or  indigestion.  When  I  get  such  a  discomfort,  I  rarely  do  any- 
thing about  it,  and  usually,  within  a  few  days,  it  is  gone.  I 
know  that  a  little  fever  will  go,  or  a  cut  will  heal,  but  these 
unhappy  persons  have  the  idea  that  health  is  a  precarious  thing 
—something  that  must  be  watched  over  constantly  and  tended 
carefully  like  a  hot-house  plant.  These  people  are  so  fright- 
ened when  they  scratch  their  skin  that  immediately  they  run 
for  a  disinfectant  and  a  bandage.  At  the  first  sniffle  of  a  possi- 
ble cold,  they  want  penicillin  and  cortisone.  They  love,  also, 
to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for  a  diagnostic  overhauling.  They 
feel  safer  there.  In  practically  every  case,  this  overhauling 
shows  nothing,  but  soon  the  patient  is  back  for  another  check- 
over.  The  night-tables  and  medicine  cabinets  of  these  people 
are  over-loaded  with  a  variety  of  pills  for  every  describable 
ache  and  pain. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  such  people  could  learn  that  most 
of  us  have  a  great  tendency  to  stay  well,  or  to  get  well  by  our- 
selves, on  the  rare  occasions  when  we  fall  slightly  ill.  My  fa- 
ther, who  lived  and  worked  hard  until  he  was  eighty-four, 
took  medicine  only  once  in  his  life— when  he  had  a  pneumonia 
—and  that  was  in  his  thirties.  All  of  us  should  remember  that 
most  diseases  tend  to  get  well  by  themselves,  or  they  tend  to 
have  ups  and  downs  that  come  and  go  without  treatment. 
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Some  peculiarities,  such  as  a  moderate  increase  in  blood  pres- 
sure, may  be  present  throughout  a  person's  lifetime  without 
ever  bothering  him  much,  if  at  all. 

That  caught-in-a-Uap 
feeling 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  unhappy  and  perhaps  ill 
because,  in  a  way,  they  are  caught  in  a  miserable  trap  from 
which  they  can  see  no  way  of  escape.  And  so  long  as  they  have 
to  stay  in  the  trap,  there  isn't  much  chance  of  their  being 
happy  and  well.  Often,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  he  just  cannot 
get  ahead;  perhaps  all  his  money  every  month  is  going  for 
the  care  of  a  frail  and  sickly  wife,  or  a  slowly-dying  parent,  or 
a  mentally  retarded  or  badly  crippled  child. 

The  man  may  be  utterly  miserable  because,  in  his  home,  an 
aged  and  mentally  confused  mother  is  constantly  causing  trou- 
ble, and  keeping  the  wife  and  children  unhappy.  The  poor 
fellow  desires  above  all  things  to  get  his  home  to  himself  again, 
but  his  conscience  won't  let  him  turn  his  mother  out.  And  so 
his  nerves  and  his  digestion  and  his  insomnia  keep  getting 
worse  and  worse. 

Many  such  traps  could  be  escaped  from  if  the  person  in- 
volved had  money  enough,  or  if  he  were  selfish  enough  and 
tough  enough  to  walk  out  from  under  what  he  feels  is  his  re- 
sponsibility. I  can  still  see  in  my  mind's  eye  a  sad-eyed  Irish 
girl  who  came  to  me  with  her  nerves  cracking.  What  was  wrong 
was  that  on  her  small  salary  she  was  supporting  her  adored 
mother  and  her  good-for-nothing  alcoholic  father.  She  had  a 
beau,  but  he  could  not  marry  her  because  on  his  small  salary 
he  could  not  hope  to  support  four  persons.  What  had  precipi- 
tated the  poor  girl's  nervous  breakdown,  with  insomnia,  head- 
aches and  backaches,  had  been  the  beau's  decision  to  quit 
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waiting  for  her  any  longer,  and  to  go  looking  for  some  other 
girl  who  could  and  would  marry  him  right  away. 

Another  unhappy  young  woman  had  long  had  to  forego  the 
happiness  of  marriage  because  she  felt  in  all  decency  bound 
to  support  the  two  old  aunts  who,  when  she  had  early  been 
orphaned,  had  scraped  and  saved  and  put  her  through  college. 
Obviously,  she  could  not  desert  them  and  keep  any  shred  of 
self-respect,  and  yet  her  nervous  system  was  breaking  under 
the  strain  of  an  unhappy  and  lonely  life. 

I  have  found  any  number  of  men  and  women  who  did  marry, 
and  then  felt  trapped.  I  remember  several  strong-minded 
women,  each  married  to  a  man  who  was  either  alcoholic  or 
mildly  psychotic  or  weak.  They  felt  that  if  they  left  the  fellow 
he  would  go  to  the  dogs,  and  this  eventuality  they  could  not 
face.  Similarly,  many  a  fine  man,  married  to  an  alcoholic  ox 
weak  or  mildly  psychotic  wife,  feels  that  she  is  his  responsibil- 
ity, and  he  just  cannot  bring  himself  to  leave  her  or  turn  her 
out.  I  remember  a  fine  man  who  was  constantly  being  humili- 
ated and  disgraced  and  hurt  by  the  alcoholic  escapades  of  his 
beautiful  wife.  Finally,  she  was  decent  enough  to  cut  down  on 
his  suffering  by  committing  herself  to  a  mental  hospital. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
feel  trapped  in  a  poor  marriage,  and  often  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  about  it  because  there  are  children  to  be  raised, 
and  the  man  does  not  make  enough  money  to  support  two 
households.  In  such  cases,  about  all  the  couple  can  do  is  to 
try  to  accept  the  inevitable  as  gracefully  as  possible,  and  to 
make  the  home  as  happy  a  place  as  it  can  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


POINTS  TO  CONSIDER 
IN  THIS  CHAPTER 


1.  You  may  know  your  worrying  is  silly,  and  yet  you  find  it  hard 
to  stop.  Whether  you  fear  an  imagined  illness  or  suffer  from 
illogical,  vague  fears  you  cannot  explain,  pay  attention  to 
your  physician  if  he  tells  you  that  nothing  is  wrong. 

2.  You  gain  nothing  by  senseless  worrying.  There  are  so  many 
troubled  people  all  around  you  with  legitimate  cause  for 
worry  that  your  own  groundless  fears  ought  to  seem  trivial. 
If  you  must  worry,  save  it  for  the  real  thing. 

3.  Be  careful,  if  you  have  children,  not  to  pass  unnecessary 
worry  on  to  them.  Quarreling  in  their  presence  may  damage 
their  sense  of  security. 

4.  Worried  about  your  job?  Evaluate  yourself  honestly  and 
objectively  in  relation  to  your  work  and  you'll  probably  dis- 
cover you're  doing  all  right.  If  you're  the  boss,  why  not  give 
deserving  members  of  your  staff  a  "pat  on  the  back" 
oftener?  You'll  feel  better,  too! 

5.  "If  I  had  only  done  such-and-such,"  you  wail,  "that  terrible 
thing  wouldn't  have  happened."  Stop  to  think.  How  could 
you  have  known?  No  one  can  see  into  the  future. 

6.  Worry  is  a  bad  habit.  Fight  it  as  you  would  any  other.  An 
excellent  way  to  start  is  to  enlist  your  doctor's  aid  at  once. 

7.  The  answers  to  these  three  questions  will  help  you  kill 
worry: 

a.  Is  this  my  problem?  If  not,  leave  it  alone. 

b.  If  it  is  my  problem,  can  I  tackle  it  now.'' 

c.  Could  your  problem  be  settled  by  an  expert?  If  so,  take 
his  advice. 


MAYBE  YOU 

INHERITED 

BAD  NERVES 


I  HAVE  GOOD  REASON  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  A  LARGE 

percentage  of  the  persons  who  will  look  into  this  book  for 
help  will  be  among  those  who  live  always  with  a  great  fear  in 
their  heart— a  fear  that  some  day  they  may  get  mentally  upset 
like  one  or  more  of  their  close  relatives.  This  particular  worry 
is  rather  common.  How  common  it  is  was  shown  recently 
when  a  group  of  social  workers  went  to  every  house  in  twenty 
blocks  in  a  big  American  city,  asking  the  people  if  there  was 
any  mental  trouble  in  the  family.  Although  this  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve, they  found  that,  in  every  other  home,  there  was  anxiety 
because  of  a  mentally  disturbed  relative! 
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This  woman  was  worried 
about  her  daughter 

One  day  there  came  into  my  office  a  fine,  intelligent  woman 
who,  I  happened  to  know,  had  a  brother  who  cracked  up  in 
the  last  war  and,  for  a  time,  was  committed  as  a  schizophrenic. 
I  asked  her,  "Do  you  ever  worry  about  inheriting  something 
resembling  his  trouble?"  She  answered,  "Yes,  I  certainly  do. 
Every  day  of  my  life  that  fear  is  in  my  mind.  It  tends  to  jump 
out  at  me  whenever,  perhaps  because  of  fatigue,  I  get  to  feel- 
ing dizzy  or  woozy  or  faint,  or  unlike  myself.  Then  I  think, 
'Oh,  my,  perhaps  this  is  it.'  You,  too,  would  doubtless  be  fear- 
ful if,  like  me,  your  father's  sister  was  in  a  mental  hospital, 
and  several  other  close  relatives  were  decidedly  unstable  or 
mentally  retarded." 

I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  had  any  difficulties  adjusting  to 
life  which  had  made  her  suspect  that  she  had  some  little  share 
of  the  family  tendency  to  mental  disease,  and  she  said,  "Yes, 
when  I  was  in  my  teens,  I  had  a  violent  temper.  It  was  so  bad 
that  when  I  went  into  a  tantrum,  I  would  lose  all  control  of 
myself  and  become  hysterical." 

Fortunately,  she  had  had  sense  enough  to  fight  hard  every 
day  to  keep  herself  in  hand  and,  as  a  result,  for  years  now  she 
has  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  people.  I  can  testify 
that  she  is  a  very  pleasant,  sensible  and  friendly  person— one 
who  is  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  crack  nervously. 

I  next  asked  the  lady  if  she  ever  worried  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  her  young  daughter  getting  a  share  of  the  family  tend- 
ency to  poor  nervous  control.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  that,  especially  because  now  she  occasionally  is 
going  into  the  same  type  of  tantrums  of  temper  and  hysteria 
that  I  used  to  have.  I  am  extra  fearful  for  her  because  her 
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father  was  decidedly  psychopathic,  and  I  know  how  dangerous 
it  is  for  a  child  to  get  a  poor  nervous  inheritance  from  both 
sides  of  the  family."  "Well,"  said  I,  "you  conquered  your  tem- 
per, so  let  us  hope  that,  with  your  loving  help,  your  daughter 
will  conquer  hers,  too." 

I  myself  remember  well  a  day  in  my  nineteenth  year  when 
I  lost  my  temper  so  violently  in  a  quarrel  that,  mild-man- 
nered as  I  usually  am,  I  wanted  to  kill  the  man.  It  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  from  attacking  him.  After  I  quieted  down, 
I  was  frightened,  because  I  knew  that  my  grandmother's  ter- 
rible temper  had  largely  ruined  her  life.  I  was  afraid  that  I 
had  inherited  it.  I  did  not  want  my  life  to  be  ruined  by  her 
curse.  I  quoted  to  myself  a  statement  I  had  once  read  that 
our  relatives  were  given  us  to  show  us  what  we  shouldn't  do, 
and  I  swore  an  oath  that  I  would  never  again  lose  my  temper 
like  that.  An  important  point  I  learned  is  that  the  longer  I 
kept  my  temper  under  control,  the  easier  it  was  always  to 
keep  it  in  check.  Today,  I  seldom  know  I  have  a  temper. 

Is  it  good  to  "blow 
your  top"? 

Many  people  tell  me,  "I  have  read  that  it  is  good  to  blow 
your  top— it  clears  the  air,  and  rids  you  of  dangerous  feelings 
of  aggression."  I  can't  believe  that  it  is  good  to  give  in  repeat- 
edly to  a  bad  habit.  That  can  only  serve  to  fasten  the  habit 
more  securely.  Besides,  while  it  may  have  helped  the  person 
who  "blew  his  stack,"  how  about  the  poor  person  who  got 
bawled  out?  What  serious  injury  was  done  to  his  personality 
and  self-esteem.  No— to  bawl  someone  out  in  order  to  relieve 
one's  own  tensions  is  cruel  and  unjustifiable.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  this  idea. 

Incidentally,  before  I  leave  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
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of  the  pleasant  woman  who  came  into  my  office,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that,  besides  her  unstable  brother,  she  has  an- 
other brother,  a  brilliant  scientist  who  is  a  fine  man  with  an 
attractive  personality.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  shows  no  sign  of 
any  tendency  to  neuroses  or  psychoses.  Especially  since  his 
child,  also,  shows  no  sign  of  any  neurosis,  the  probability  is 
that  this  branch  of  the  family  got  none  of  the  poor  inherit- 
ance, and  from  now  on  will  be  safe— unless  psychosis  happens 
some  day  to  come  in  through  an  in-law. 

A  sane  man  can  be  a 
carrier  of  mental  disease 

The  experience  of  this  family  can  illustrate  other  points 
which  all  of  us  should  know.  First,  is  the  fact  that  the  father, 
who  has  always  been  sane,  but  had  an  insane  sister,  was  able 
to  have  an  insane  son.  Geneticists  call  such  a  person  a  carrier 
because,  without  showing  much  if  any  of  the  disease  himself, 
he  is  able  to  transmit  it  to  some  of  his  children.  The  world 
is  full  of  such  carriers  of  many  diseases.  Their  presence  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  a  man  with,  let  us  say,  diabetes,  may  have 
an  apparently  normal  father  but  a  diabetic  grandfather. 

Can  a  "carrier"  be 
recognized? 

Today,  many  thoughtful  persons  with  a  tendency  in  the 
family  to  some  disease  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  there  is  any 
way  in  which  a  physician  can  recognize  a  carrier  of  the  dis- 
ease. Today,  more  and  more  work  is  being  done  along  these 
lines.  For  instance,  when  a  man  of  thirty,  whose  father  and 
grandfather  were  diabetic,  gets  to  wondering  if  he  and  his 
children  will  ever  get  this  disease,  he  can  go  to  an  expert  on 
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diabetes  and  have  several  tests  performed  on  his  blood,  to 
show  how  his  body  reacts  to  a  big  dose  of  sugar.  These  tests 
may  show  either  that  there  is  no  sign  of  any  defect  in  him  or 
they  may  show  that  his  handling  of  sugar  is  not  entirely  normal. 

Many  a  woman  who  has  epilepsy  writes  to  ask  me  if  she  can 
find  out  which  of  her  several  children  is  perhaps  a  carrier  of 
epilepsy  or  has  it  in  a  mild  form.  Often  I  can  make  a  good 
guess  when  I  find  that  one  child  in  infancy  had  "fever  con- 
vulsions" and  has  always  been  stubborn,  hard  to  discipline, 
inclined  to  tantrums,  subject  to  bad  nightmares,  and  inclined 
to  attack  other  children. 

I  can  go  further  and  have  electroencephalograms  made  of 
the  tiny  electric  currents  in  his  brain.  If  they  are  normal,  this 
will  be  somewhat  encouraging  because  normal  records  go  with 
nine  out  of  ten  apparently  normal  persons.  If  there  is  psycho- 
sis in  the  family,  an  observant  mother  can  often  tell,  even 
when  her  children  are  small,  which  child  is  likely  to  have 
trouble  some  day.  He  may  be  odd,  peculiar,  and  difficult,  or 
perhaps  dreamy,  impractical,  solitary,  shy,  unfriendly,  bad- 
tempered,  or  inclined  to  sadness.  A  teen-ager  may  be  shy,  soli- 
tary, uninterested  in  the  opposite  sex,  and  fond  of  taking  long 
walks  alone,  or  shutting  himself  up  in  his  room.  He  may  re- 
fuse to  accept  any  signs  of  affection  from  his  mother. 

One  of  the  next  big  advances  in  medicine  is  going  to  be  the 
development  of  more  and  better  methods  by  which  we  can 
quickly  recognize  carriers  of  the  many  hereditary  nervous  dis- 
eases. Why  must  we  do  this?  Because,  to  illustrate:  one  of  my 
patients  had  the  terrible  sorrow  of  watching  all  of  her  four 
children  die  of  a  miserable  hereditary  disease.  Why  did  all 
these  children  have  to  suffer  so  terribly?  Because  she  and  her 
husband  both  had  the  misfortune  to  be  healthy  carriers  of  the 
same  disease.  Genetically,  their  marriage  was  about  as  bad  as 
a  marriage  could  be. 
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The  reassurance  of  a  good 
mental  inheritance 

When  people  feel  a  bit  outraged  on  hearing  someone  speak 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  mental  disease  runs  in  many  un- 
happy families,  I  say,  "Wait  a  minute;  you  are  forgetting  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  You  are  forgetting  what  a  wonder- 
fully reassuring  thing  the  science  of  human  genetics  can  be  to 
a  young  couple  with  nothing  but  fine,  healthy,  and  gifted 
people  in  their  two  backgrounds.  They  can  then  be  pretty 
sure  that  if  they  have  a  half-dozen  children  they  will  all  be 
bright  and  sensible  and  good-natured.  Obviously,  we  humans 
cannot  have  this  cheering  and  encouraging  side  of  the  picture 
without  the  other  discouraging  side." 

Note  that  in  the  family  described  at  the  start  of  this  chap- 
ter, of  the  three  children  who  were  brought  up  together  in 
the  same  home,  in  the  same  environment,  with  the  same  two 
kindly  and  loving  parents,  only  one  became  insane;  one  went 
apparently  scot-free  and  the  third  inherited  only  a  slight  dose 
of  the  mental  trouble  that  the  carrier  father  had  passed  on  to 
his  children. 

Recently,  I  had  a  fine,  pleasant  and  successful  businessman 
in  the  office  to  see  me  about  a  little  gas  in  his  stomach.  As  I 
chatted  with  him,  I  got  the  sort  of  story  I  have  heard  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  one  which  always  makes  me  thoughtful.  He 
said  he  and  his  four  brothers  and  sisters  came  from  a  terri- 
bly unhappy  home  where  there  was  poverty,  hunger,  shame, 
cruelty,  and  lack  of  opportunity.  The  father  was  a  half-crazed 
alcoholic  who  seldom  paid  the  rent,  and  often  beat  his  wife 
and  children  so  brutally  that  they  went  in  daily  fear  of  him. 
Fortunately,  the  mother  was  good  and  sturdy  and  sane,  and 
held  the  home  and  children  together. 
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I  asked,  "How  many  of  you  cracked  up  in  that  awful  en- 
vironment?" He  said,  "Only  two,  and  they  were  the  two  who, 
from  childhood,  had  Dad's  temperament  and,  later,  his  thirst 
for  alcohol.  The  other  three  of  us  are  just  like  Mother  and 
her  people,  and  the  awful  experience  of  our  first  twelve  years 
hasn't  seemed  to  have  hurt  us  at  all.  We  are  all  successful  in 
life  and  happily  married." 

You  can  lick  the  effects 
of  bad  environment 

What  interests  me  so  much  as  I  listen  to  family  histories 
like  this  is  that,  if  one  is  born  with  a  good  enough  brain,  one 
can  overcome  entirely  the  evil  effects  of  a  bad  early  environ- 
ment. Many  of  the  great  psychiatrists  of  the  past  have  com- 
mented on  this  very  hopeful  fact. 

My  first  introduction  to  these  problems  of  human  genetics 
came  in  1912,  when  a  woman  brought  to  me  her  mentally  re- 
tarded child.  The  child,  she  told  me,  was  mentally  upset  and 
did  queer  things.  Looking  around  in  the  family  to  see  whence 
these  troubles  might  have  come,  I  found  that  the  woman  had 
six  able  brothers,  but  a  seventh  one  was  an  alcoholic.  She  had 
a  beautiful  sister  who  was  odd  in  that  she  had  no  interest  in 
men.  The  father  was  a  distinguished  man,  but  he  had  a  brother 
who  was  an  "old  souse." 

I  said  to  myself,  "Evidently,  an  inherited  defect  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  brain,  when  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, can  produce  in  one  member  of  the  family  one  kind  of 
nervous  or  mental  trouble,  and  in  another  member  a  different 
kind."  In  the  next  few  weeks,  this  assumption  was  strength- 
ened by  other  experiences:  a  paranoiac  woman  who  thought 
her  nice  husband  was  poisoning  her  had  a  mentally  retarded 
child;  a  doctor  who  was  occasionally  depressed  and  had  a 
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brother  who  was  mentally  upset  brought  to  me  an  epileptic 
daughter. 

In  a  thousand  families  which  I  studied  recently,  there  was 
insanity  or  alcoholism  in  one  or  two  members  of  each  group, 
and  much  nervousness,  worry  and  chronic  nervous  illness  in 
several  other  members.  The  big  lesson  I  learned  was  that  many 
forms  of  nervous  illness  appear  to  be  minor  "equivalents"  of 
the  insanity  which  had  attacked  a  father  or  grandfather.  These 
equivalents  can  keep  showing  up  again  and  again  in  members 
of  the  affected  families. 

Inherited  disease — 
curable  or  incurable? 

Many  persons  find  this  idea  of  inheritance  abhorrent  or 
even  intolerable  because  they  jump  to  the  entirely  unwar- 
ranted assumption  that  an  inherited  disease  must  be  incurable 
in  the  sense  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  it.  It  may  be  incur- 
able in  the  sense  that  a  tendency  to  it  will  be  present  through- 
out the  person's  life— but  that  is  all.  For  instance,  dia- 
betes is  hereditary  and  one  never  expects  to  cure  it,  but  today, 
with  insulin  and  diet,  one  expects  to  keep  the  person  well  and 
happy  until  he  reaches  his  three-score-and-ten.  Gout  is  a  he- 
reditary disease,  not  "curable,"  but  commonly  it  can  be  kept 
under  control  with  diet  and  medicine;  and  pernicious  anemia 
is  a  hereditary  disease,  also  not  curable,  but  the  patient  can 
be  given  a  normal  span  of  life  with  the  help  of  monthly  in- 
jections of  Vitamin  B^a- 

For  these  reasons,  when  I  feel  that  a  very  nervous  person  is 
probably  more  nearly  psychotic  than  neurotic,  and  when  I  am 
fairly  certain  that  he  has  inherited  his  neurotic  traits  from 
some  psychotic  relatives,  I  do  not  look  upon  him  as  hopeless. 
Often  I  say  to  him,  "I  expect  you  will  always  have  to  fight 
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nervousness,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  ever  go  in- 
sane. You  are  much  too  sensible  and  well-controlled  for  that." 
What  would  cheer  me  most  if  my  family  were  shot  through 
with  insanity,  alcoholism,  epilepsy,  mental  retardation  or  ec- 
centricity would  be  the  knowledge  that  I  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  inherit  one  of  these  troubles.  As  I  have  already  shown, 
a  number  of  the  children  born  to  an  insane  person  do  not 
inherit  his  disease.  Some  escape  partially,  and  some  escape  ap- 
parently so  completely  that  not  only  will  they  never  get  the 
disease  themselves,  but  they  will  be  unable  to  pass  it  on  to 
their  children  and  grandchildren.  With  a  certain  type  of  in- 
heritance, if  a  person,  at  conception,  fails  to  get  the  tiny  "gene" 
that  carries  the  disease,  not  only  does  he  escape  entirely  from 
the  illness,  but,  as  I  said  above,  never  will  it  appear  in  his  line 
of  the  family— unless  it  comes  in  from  some  outside  line  of 
in-laws. 

How  to  handle  a 
bad  nervous  inheritance 

If  I  had  mentally  disturbed  relatives,  and  found  that  I  had 
inherited  some  of  their  tendency  to  psychosis,  I  would  know 
that,  by  living  sensibly  all  my  days,  I  might  well  avoid  coming 
down  with  any  very  bothersome  or  crippling  manifestation  of 
the  trouble.  I  would  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  millions 
of  persons  with  a  shizophrenic  parent  are  only  shy  and  schiz- 
oid, and  millions  of  the  children  of  manic-depressive  parents 
are  only  moody  and  silent.  Most  of  the  descendants  of  epilep- 
tics who  inherit  the  tendency  do  not  fall  down  or  have  con- 
vulsions; they  are  only  nervous  and  quick-tempered  or  per- 
haps, at  times,  depressed  or  alcoholic. 

What  cheers  these  people  is  to  learn  that,  with  their  nervous- 
ness, they  have  their  small  share  of  the  family  inheritance;  they 
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know  what  it  is,  and  it  is  bearable.  Often,  with  this  thought, 
they  leave  my  office  very  happy  and  reassured.  Perhaps  as  they 
look  around  at  the  several  types  of  nervousness  that  appear  in 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  they  will  say,  "That's  right,  Alice 
got  Mother's  excitable  temper;  Ethel  got  Mother's  sick  head- 
aches; Bill  got  her  tendency  to  look  on  the  discouraging  side 
of  things;  and  I  got  her  tendency  to  insomnia." 

I  often  think  of  this  sort  of  inheritance  as  I  look  at  the  back 
of  my  hands,  with  the  marked  pattern  there  of  outstanding 
veins  just  like  those  of  my  father.  I  got  his  light  eyes  and  light 
hair;  I  got  his  type  of  baldness;  I  got  his  tirelessness,  his  ex- 
cellent memory,  his  love  of  science,  his  love  of  reading,  and 
his  love  of  travel.  But  I  missed  getting  his  short  stature,  his 
stubby  fingers,  his  short-sightedness,  and  his  complete  lack  of 
interest  in  athletics.  Similarly,  I  received  many  fine  gifts  of 
temperament  and  intelligence  from  my  mother  and  failed  to 
get  some  others,  like  her  great  love  of  music. 

Often,  when  a  neurotic  and  much-worried  young  man  asks 
me  what  he  can  do  to  handle  the  family  tendency  to  psycho- 
sis, I  say,  "If  I  were  you,  I  would  always  live  sanely  and  with 
sane  people.  I  would  avoid  going  with  a  fast  set;  instead,  I 
would  try  to  choose  good,  sensible  friends.  I  would  avoid  dis- 
sipation, and  I  would  try  to  live  by  the  rules  of  good  mental 
hygiene.  I  would  be  careful  of  the  health  of  my  brain.  Every 
day,  I  would  walk  a  mile  or  two,  play  a  game  of  tennis,  or  en- 
gage in  some  good  form  of  recreation.  I  would  be  in  bed  by 
ten,  and  up  early  in  the  morning.  I  would  go  to  work  regu- 
larly every  day  because  work  is  a  great  steadying  influence.  I 
would  never  touch  alcohol  or  tobacco  or  other  drugs.  I  would 
try  to  have  many  varied  interests,  because  the  more  interests 
a  man  has,  the  saner  he  is.  I  would  try  to  have  many  friends, 
because  that,  too,  is  a  sign  of  sanity.  I  would  try  to  gain  and 
hold  the  love  of  a  good  spouse,  because  the  ability  to  love  and 
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to  give  freely  of  oneself  to  another  is  one  of  the  surest  signs 
of  sanity.  I  would  try  often  to  laugh  at  myself  because  it  is  a 
sign  of  sanity  not  to  take  oneself  too  seriously." 

In  these  ways,  I  would  try  to  develop  a  good  set  of  habits 
and  self-discipline,  and  I  would  try  to  make  for  myself  a  fa- 
vorable environment  conducive  to  the  best  mental  health. 

Heredity 
counseling 

Today,  any  person  who  knows  of  serious  nervous  illness  in 
his  family,  if  he  is  thinking  of  marriage  and  wondering  if  he 
dare  have  children,  can  go  to  an  expert  on  genetics  and  can 
get  his  advice.  Obviously,  there  is  no  sense  in  the  person's 
going  unless  he  can  give  much  detailed  information  about 
the  mental  health  of  all  of  his  near  relatives. 

There  is  a  very  useful  pamphlet.  Heredity  Counseling^  Its 
Services  and  Centers,  by  Helen  G.  Hammons,  published  by 
the  American  Eugenics  Society,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  New  York,  which  may  be  referred  to  for  finding  the  local 
heredity  counseling  centers. 


POINTS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 
IN  THIS  CHAPTER 


1.  If  there  is  mental  or  nervous  trouble  in  your  family,  you  are 
right  in  wondering  if  the  upset  may  have  been  passed  on  to 
you.  A  genetics  counselor  can  give  you  the  latest  facts 
about  the  possibility  in  your  case. 

2.  Is  it  good  to  "blow  your  top"  occasionally?  No;  it  may  be- 
come a  habit.  And  don't  forget,  you  injure  the  person  who 
gets  your  bawling  out. 

3.  Many  apparently  stable  individuals  in  our  world  are  able  to 
transmit  mental  or  nervous  troubles  to  their  offspring.  Sci- 
ence calls  such  people  "carriers."  Is  there  any  hope  that 
such  transmitters  of  disease  can  be  recognized?  Yes,  more 
and  better  methods  of  medical  testing  are  constantly  being 
developed.  If  you  suspect  yourself  of  being  a  carrier,  ask 
your  doctor  about  these  tests. 

4.  Count  the  blessings  nature  has  given  you.  If  you  and  your 
wife  have  had  nothing  but  healthy,  gifted  people  in  both 
your  backgrounds,  there  is  no  more  reassuring  thought  for 
the  future.  Any  children  you  may  have  should  be  a  joy  to 
you. 

5  Don't  let  the  memory  of  a  bad  early  environment  stop  you. 
Chances  are,  you  were  born  with  a  good  enough  brain  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  it. 

6.  Don't  despair  and  fear  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  in- 
herited disease.  It  may  be  incurable  in  the  sense  only  that 
a  tendency  to  it  will  be  present  throughout  your  lifetime. 
Wise  living  can  keep  you  sane  and  successful. 

7.  Plain,  sensible  daily  living  can  assist  you  in  successfully  han- 
dling inherited  mental  or  nervous  troubles.  You  may  only 
have  a  small  share  of  the  family  legacy — recognize  it  for 
what  it  is;  it's  bearable.  Choose  sensible  friends,  abide  by 
good  mental  hygiene,  exercise  daily,  avoid  dissipation. 
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IT'S  NO 

DISGRACE 

TO  BE  NERVOUS 


As  I  SAID  IN  THE  LAST  CHAPTER,  MANY  NERVOUS  ANP 

mentally  disturbed  persons  cannot  hope  to  get  back  on  the 
road  to  health  until  they  are  ready  to  admit  that  their  trou- 
bles are  nervous  or  mental  in  origin.  So  long  as  they  refuse  to 
face  this,  they  may  get  temporary  help  from  someone,  but  they 
cannot  hope  to  get  any  long-lasting  improvement. 

In  many  ways,  their  attitude  is  like  that  of  the  alcoholic  for 
whom  nothing  curative  can  be  done  so  long  as  he  is  sure  he 
is  not  an  alcoholic.  If  he  insists  that  he  "can  take  it  or  leave 
it,"  and  that  he  does  not  need  anyone's  help,  even  that  fine 
organization  Alcoholics  Anonymous  won't  touch  him.  Only 
when  he  comes  to  them  with  humility  and  self-awareness  and 
jii 
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says,  "I  am  licked;  I  am  an  alcoholic;  I  cannot  get  well  by  my- 
self; I  need  help,"  then  and  only  then  is  there  some  hope  for 
the  man.  It  is  the  same  with  the  nervous  person. 


Don'f  resent  being 
called  "nervous" 

Too  many  nervous  people  resent  any  suggestion  from  fam- 
ily or  physician  that  their  troubles  are  coming  out  of  a  dis- 
turbed brain.  A  few  hundred  times,  when  I  have  told  a  woman 
that  her  troubles  were  all  due  to  nervousness,  she  has  said  to 
me  angrily,  "You  mean  that  I  am  acting  like  a  fool— that  I  am 
imagining  my  pain  or  faking  it  and  enjoying  it?"  "No,  no," 
I  answer,  "I  had  no  such  idea  at  all.  I  am  sure  your  pain  is 
real,  just  as  real  as  is  your  vomiting  and  your  headaches.  Your 
family  has  told  me  that  you  are  a  fine,  sensible  person.  And 
that's  what  you  look  like  to  me.  All  I  was  trying  to  tell  you 
was  that  if  a  surgeon  were  to  operate  on  you,  and  carefully 
examine  all  the  organs  in  your  uncomfortable  abdomen,  he 
would  find  that  every  one  of  them  looked  perfectly  normal. 
He  and  I  would  then  be  still  surer  that  your  discomforts  are 
arising  in  your  tired  and  upset  nervous  system." 

I  may  even  go  on  to  tell  the  woman  what  is  true— that  her 
nervousness  and  sensitiveness  are  actually  assets  to  her  because 
they  account  for  much  of  her  vivacity  and  charm  and  attrac- 
tiveness. 

Illness  can  change  your  life 
for  the  better 

Dr.  Lewis  E.  Bisch  once  wrote  a  book  called  Be  Glad  You're 
Neurotic.  He  argued,  as  I  have  often  done,  that  one  can  turn 
a  certain  amount  of  neuroticism  into  an  asset.  He  showed. 
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also,  that  sometimes  when  a  man  is  ill  and  flat  on  his  back  for 
several  months  he  does  a  lot  of  constructive  thinking  and 
planning  that  he  never  got  around  to  doing  before. 

I  have  talked  to  dozens  of  men  who  had  lain  for  a  year  or 
more  in  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis,  and  they  told  me  that 
this  illness  had  changed  their  life  for  the  better.  They  had 
had  time  in  which  to  review  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  then 
to  plan  a  better  and  a  more  useful  and  more  satisfying  life. 
Several  men  told  me  that,  like  the  famous  Dr.  Cronin  who 
learned  to  write  when  laid  up  with  a  bad  duodenal  ulcer,  they 
too  had  learned  to  earn  a  living  with  their  pen.  Dr.  Bisch  says 
Eugene  O'Neill  was  a  drifter  until  he  was  twenty-five,  when 
a  serious  breakdown,  requiring  hospitalization,  gave  him  the 
leisure  to  think  and  to  learn  to  write  the  plays  which  were 
to  make  him  famous. 

Nervousness  can  be  a 
useful  trait 

No  one  need  be  ashamed  of  being  sensitive  and  nervous, 
and  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  suffering  from  a  neurosis.  I 
think  one  should  be  much  more  proud  of  being  nervous  than 
of  being  insensitive  and  stolid.  Certainly,  thousands  of  persons 
are  charming  and  sociable,  or  gifted  and  artistic  and  musical, 
or  able  to  write  well  or  to  lecture  pleasingly,  largely  because 
they  are  nervous. 

I  cannot  imagine  an  audience  being  thrilled  by  a  phlegmatic, 
unemotional  speaker,  or  by  a  pianist  or  violinist  who  wasn't, 
to  some  extent,  nervous,  sensitive  and  emotional.  But  here  is 
the  "catch"— if  a  man  is  an  unusually  vivid  personality,  if  he 
is  keen,  wide-awake,  highly  sensitive  and  responsive  to  emo- 
tion, if  he  can  thrill  over  a  symphony,  a  poem,  a  picture,  a 
beautiful  sunset  or  a  stirring  passage  in  a  book,  then,  occa- 
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sionally,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  price  for  this  in  mental  and  even 
physical  suffering. 

It  is  very  questionable  if  Tschaikowsky  could  have  written 
the  Pathetique  Symphony  or  None  But  the  Lonely  Heart  if 
he  had  not  suffered  so  terribly  from  the  great  loneliness  that 
oppresses  a  man  to  whom  there  never  can  come  love  for  a 
woman.  Keats  could  never  have  written  his  exquisite  poems 
if  he  had  had  the  insensitive  body  and  the  nervous  system  of 
a  professional  wrestler.  As  Professor  Stanley  Cobb,  the  great 
Harvard  psychiatrist,  has  said  reassuringly,  the  elimination 
from  the  world  of  all  neurotic  persons  would  mean  an  in- 
estimable loss  to  all  of  us  in  the  fields  of  art,  science  and  the 
professions. 

Any  writer  who  is  going  to  delight  and  thrill  his  readers 
must  have  a  vivid  and  poetic  way  of  seeing  and  feeling  and 
describing  things.  The  ordinary  man  who  plods  along  through 
life  without  ever  being  fascinated  by  sights  around  him,  or 
without  profiting  from  encounters  with  interesting  people, 
can  hardly  expect  ever  to  write  anything  that  will  command 
the  attention  of  thousands  of  people.  I  know  I  could  never 
write  with  the  intensity  that  is  evident  in  the  books  of  many 
of  the  great  men  and  women  of  literature.  As  a  physician,  I 
suspect  that,  at  times,  some  of  the  great  writers  were  some- 
what manic  or  on  the  edge  of  a  psychosis;  and  one  of  Amer- 
ica's very  able  writers  has  assured  me  that  he  is  a  bit  manic 
much  of  the  time. 

The  brilliance  of  mildly 
manic  people 

When  manic,  many  persons  are  brilliant  and  scintillating 
conversationalists;  their  ideas  come  pouring  out  rapidly,  and 
their  mental  imagery  is  remarkable.  At  these  times,  their  per- 
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ceptions  are  so  heightened  that  they  may  even  suffer  from  the 
impressions  that  keep  beating  in  on  their  brain. 

To  show  how  these  persons  react  to  things,  I  need  only  quote 
here  a  few  sentences  from  letters  written  me  by  a  very  unusual 
"manic  depressive"  woman  who  when  she  was  depressed  hiber- 
nated in  a  darkened  room,  and  when  she  was  manic  was  a 
wonderful  hostess.  At  such  times,  she  would  sit  up  until  three 
in  the  morning,  talking  eloquently  or  writing  a  novel. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  me,  she  wrote:  "With  many  furies 
choking  me  today  I  have  had  a  relapse.  I  now  need  all  my 
strength  just  to  fight  these  horrors.  I  can't  even  try  to  think 
what  to  do  without  getting  the  feeling  of  being  torn  into  use- 
less little  bits."  "Some  days  I  feel  so  brilliant  that  my  mind 
seems  to  be  sending  up  fireworks."  Later,  she  wrote:  "I  am 
much  less  violent  of  spirit  today,  but  as  a  result  I  seem  to  be 
split  up  into  a  thousand  tiny  violences,  I  am  too  intense.  I 
drank  my  coffee  this  morning  as  if  it  were  the  first  and  last 
cup  of  coffee  I  ever  expect  to  drink."  Later,  she  said:  "Some- 
times for  a  couple  of  days  I  feel  exhausted,  like  a  mouse  carry- 
ing around  a  leaden  corset!" 

The  brain  of  a  writer  may  have  to  be  hypersensitive.  As 
Jane  Hilly er  wrote  after  recovery  from  a  mental  upset,  "Things 
that  I  would  never  have  noticed  before  now  cut  into  me  like  a 
knife:  sounds,  smells  .  .  .  telephones  .  .  .  and  streetcars  ..." 
Arthur  Symons,  the  poet,  wrote,  "My  operation  made  me  hor- 
ribly sensitive;  sensitive  to  kindness,  sensitive  to  pain,  sensi- 
tive to  suffering  in  others,  sensitive  to  everything."  After  an 
illness,  the  poet  Shelley  complained  that  even  blades  of  grass 
and  branches  of  trees  became  painfully  distinct  to  him.  Flau- 
bert once  said,  "My  sensibility  is  sharper  than  a  razor's  edge; 
the  creaking  of  a  door,  the  face  of  a  bourgeois,  or  an  absurd 
statement  sets  my  heart  to  throbbing,  and  completely  upsets 
me." 
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It  would  seem  obvious  that  Eugene  O'Neill  could  never 
have  written  Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night  if  he  hadn't  suf- 
fered terribly.  How  could  Poe  or  Dostoevsky  have  written  so 
vividly  without  their  unusual  mentality?  Would  Byron, 
Shelley,  or  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  have  touched  genera- 
tions of  readers  so  deeply  if  they  had  been  ordinary  "run-of- 
the-mill"  people? 

Almost  everyone 
has  a  breaking  point 

To  those  many  very  sensitive  persons  who,  especially  in  war- 
time, felt  inadequate  and  inferior  because  they  broke  under 
strain,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know  that  when  a  fine,  conscien- 
tious but  highly  sensitive  man  developed  a  "functional"  blind- 
ness or  deafness  or  paralysis,  the  psychiatrists  comforted  him 
with  the  thought  that,  if  he  had  been  sufficiently  insensitive 
and  dull,  he  would  not  have  broken.  He  broke  when  he  did 
because  his  highly  organized,  sensitive,  responsive  brain  had 
come  to  feel  so  keenly  the  horrors  of  war. 

Army  doctors  point  out  that,  given  enough  strain,  probably 
all  men  will  crack  nervously.  Many  recruits  have  cracked  up 
in  the  induction  center  where  they  could  not  stand  the  drill 
or  the  unfamiliar  lack  of  privacy,  or  the  lack  of  emotional 
support  from  their  families.  Others  cracked  after  one  battle, 
while  others  cracked  only  after  many  battles.  For  each  person, 
his  "emotional  threshold"  or  breaking  point  differs.  Usually, 
the  more  artistic  and  gifted  a  man  is,  the  earlier  he  is  likely 
to  crack. 

I  knew  a  physician  who,  in  the  First  World  War,  made  a 
great  record  for  himself  for  absolute  fearlessness.  But  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  this  was  very  easy  for  him  to  do  because  he  had 
been  born  without  any  ability  to  feel  fear  or  apparently  any 
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other  emotion.  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  friendships  or  at- 
tachments to  either  men  or  women.  His  office  nurse,  who  had 
been  with  him  for  years,  once  told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  she  could  not  stand  working  with  him  much  longer  be- 
cause he  was  so  completely  without  feelings.  As  she  said:  "To 
him,  I  am  not  a  human  being,  but  just  a  pair  of  hands— nothing 
more.  He  hasn't  the  slightest  interest  in  me  or  anyone  else  in 
the  world.  I  doubt  if  he  can  feel  either  pleasure  or  pain,  or 
take  delight  in  anything."  Obviously,  in  the  Army,  it  was 
easy  for  such  a  man  to  get  all  the  medals  awarded  for  bravery; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  react  to  danger.  He  walked  around 
in  "No-man's  Land"  as  if  there  were  no  shells  bursting  over- 
head. 

I  have  often  suspected,  as  I  have  thought  of  men  of  this 
type,  that  those  many  insensitive  persons  who  get  no  bodily 
reactions  to  a  fear-producing  situation,  such  as  shells  bursting, 
can  easily  be  brave,  while  those  over-sensitive  ones  who,  with 
the  approach  of  danger,  develop  nausea,  a  sinking  feeling, 
palpitation,  weakness  in  the  knees  and  a  desire  to  move  their 
bowels,  must  make  a  prodigious  effort  to  face  up  to  the  un- 
nerving situation. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Montaigne  said  400  years  ago:  some 
persons,  looked  on  by  others  as  brave,  "are  nothing  but  tough- 
ness of  hide  and  of  bone."  To  them  "a  good  drubbing  meant 
less  than  the  flick  of  a  finger  to  me."  I  once  heard  Joe  Louis, 
right  after  a  fight,  say  in  his  slow,  impassive  voice  that  the  ter- 
rible blows  he  had  just  been  taking  from  the  powerful  chal- 
lenger had  not  bothered  him  at  all.  He  had  not  felt  them!  For 
him,  in  his  business,  such  insensitiveness  was  almost  essential. 
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//  you're  nervous,  you're 
in  good  company 

I,  myself,  feel  no  shame  about  my  tendencies  to  nervous- 
ness. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that,  at  times,  I  suffer 
much  from  unconscious  tension,  which  distresses  my  colon, 
and  drives  away  sleep.  Sometimes,  laughingly,  I  tell  my  over- 
sensitive patients  that  they  and  I  are  in  good  company.  Many 
of  the  great  men  of  this  world,  such  as  Charles  Darwin,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  William  James,  Thomas  Huxley,  Charles  Lamb  and 
Richard  Wagner  suffered  terribly  at  times  from  nervous  weak- 
nesses and  feelings  of  depression.  Charles  Darwin,  especially, 
was  so  frail  that  he  could  work  only  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a 
time,  but  he  kept  going,  and  eventually  changed  the  thinking 
of  the  whole  world  with  his  theory  of  evolution.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  all  these  men  did  their  work  in  spite  of  their 
great  distresses. 

"Nervousness"  can  be 
a  compliment 

Certain  it  is,  then,  that  when  a  woman  is  told  that  her 
troubles  are  nervous  in  origin,  she  need  not  feel  ashamed  or 
outraged  or  humiliated.  As  I  sometimes  say  to  her,  "Nerv- 
ousness explains  much  of  your  charm  and  social  attractive- 
ness. Without  it  you  might  have  no  brightness  in  your  eyes, 
and  none  of  the  quick  response  to  the  moods  and  thoughts  of 
the  people  about  you  that  makes  you  such  a  delightful  com- 
panion." 


MAIN  IDEAS  OF  THIS  CHAPTER 


1.  Get  back  on  the  road  to  health  by  admitting  your  trouble 
is  nerves.  Refusing  to  face  it  or  getting  temporary  relief 
is  no  solution. 

2.  Don't  resent  being  called  nervous.  If  you're  that  way,  you're 
not  acting  like  a  fool,  or  faking  and  enjoying  pain.  Try  to 
understand  your  nervousness  and  make  it  work  for  you. 

3.  Your  nervousness  can  be  useful  to  you.  It  can  be  a  point 
of  pride.  It  is  probably  your  very  nervousness  which  accounts 
for  your  particular  charm  and  attractiveness.  Your  nervous- 
ness is  YOU. 

4.  Remember  that  you're  in  good  company  if  you're  nervous. 
Hundreds  of  famous  men  in  history  at  times  suffered  terribly 
from  nervous  weakness  and  depression.  The  important  thing 
is  that  they  worked  and  succeeded  despite  their  great 
distresses. 


THERE'S 

AN  ART 

TO  LIVING 


The  art  of  living  is  the  one  art  that  all  of 
us— men  and  women— must  learn  if  we  are  to  live  at  peace 
with  ourselves.  For  many  of  us  it  is  the  most  difficult  art  of  all. 
Ages  ago,  at  the  beginning,  our  cave-dwelling  ancestors  did 
not  bother  about  this  problem.  Primitive  men  lived  much 
like  the  animals  about  them,  following  their  natural  im- 
pulses to  steal,  to  grab  what  they  could,  and  to  kill  anyone 
who  got  in  the  way.  Even  the  priests  of  their  gods  had  no 
idea  that  religion  had  anything  to  do  with  morality.  Then, 
gradually,  came  glimmerings  of  the  thought  that  men  would 
do  well  to  try  to  be  just  and  honorable.  As  Professor  James 
H.  Breasted,  of  the  Oriental  Institute,  wrote  in  his  big  book, 
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The  Dawn  of  Conscience,  about  4,000  years  ago  in  ancient 
Egypt,  people  gradually  came  to  see  that  religion  should 
make  men  more  humane,  more  just  and  more  kind.  Later,  in 
the  times  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  similar  ideas  crept  into  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews.  Ever  since  then,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  men  to  be  more  civilized,  less  brutal,  and  less 
cruel,  and  to  live  justly  and  honorably  and  kindly. 

Mental  and  spiritual  growth 
through  the  centuries 

In  1215  there  came  the  Magna  Charta,  with  its  first  great 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  And  gradually,  in  the  last 
400  years,  we  have  seen  in  most  civilized  countries  a  better- 
ing of  conditions  in  the  courts,  with  less  severity  in  the  pun- 
ishments handed  out.  Until  recent  years,  there  has  been  more 
and  more  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  with  this  have 
come  the  great  developments  in  science  and  invention  that 
have  so  enriched  our  lives,  and  made  us  so  much  more  com- 
fortable. Ever  since  then,  until  the  set-back  in  the  days  of 
Hitler  and  Stalin,  there  has  been  a  slow  improvement  in  man's 
ideas  of  justice,  morality  and  decency. 

It  may  be  hard  for  many  persons  who  are  not  students  of 
the  history  of  science  to  realize  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
man  could  be  burned  at  the  stake  for  publishing  the  results 
of  his  scientific  studies.  Poor  old  Galileo  escaped  the  faggots 
only  by  recanting  and  saying  that  he  had  been  wrong.  He 
had  to  say  this  even  though  all  his  observations  and  calcula- 
tions showed  that  Copernicus  was  right,  and  the  earth  and 
the  planets  went  around  the  sun.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize 
that  in  those  days  men  found  it  painful,  or  thought  it  im- 
pious, to  accept  the  idea  that  the  earth  was  not  the  center  of 
the  universe,  with  the  sun  and  the  stars  revolving  around  it. 
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Today,  we  all  know  that  the  earth  is  only  a  small  planet  re- 
volving around  one  of  countless  billions  of  billions  of  suns, 
and  no  one  gets  upset. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  if  a  physicist  in  his  laboratory  had  cre- 
ated a  new  chemical  element  he  almost  certainly  would  have 
been  executed  for  trespassing  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Lord. 
Only  God  was  supposed  to  create.  But  in  the  last  ten  years, 
physicists  have  kept  making  one  new  element  after  another 
and,  as  yet,  I  haven't  heard  anyone  making  an  uproar  about 
it. 

In  1859,  when  Darwin  published  his  great  book  on  evolu- 
tion, most  people  were  distressed,  and  some  were  outraged 
to  find  that  through  a  half-million  years  man  had  evolved 
slowly  from  lemur-like  or  monkey-like  ancestors.  Even  when 
shown  pictures  of  the  many  "missing  links"  whose  skulls  have 
been  found  in  rocks,  many  persons  just  could  not  accept 
this.  Today,  no  educated  person  frets  over  it.  All  of  the  great 
universities  teach  the  facts  of  evolution  just  as  they  teach 
the  facts  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Recently,  1  read  that  today 
there  could  hardly  be  another  Scopes  "monkey  trial"  about 
evolution,  even  in  a  backward  community.  Why?  Because 
people  would  only  laugh  and  poke  fun. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  the  great  British  scientist,  Sir  Francis 
Galton,  commented  on  the  distress  most  people  then  felt 
when  a  scientist  said  that  the  laws  of  genetics  that  govern  the 
inheritance  of  faculties  in  animals  must  apply  equally  to 
man.  People  hated  to  face  the  idea,  and  many  just  couldn't 
do  it.  Curiously,  today,  even  after  experts  in  human  genetics 
have  gathered  a  huge  mass  of  facts  to  prove  that  Galton  was 
right,  this  is  one  of  the  few  ideas  that  many  educated  people 
still  cannot  face  comfortably  and  dispassionately. 

To  me,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  note  that,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  silly  ideas  which  once  were  held  by  most  persons— 
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such  as  the  idea  that  there  are  witches  who  work  with  the 
devil  to  injure  people— just  disappear.  They  disappear,  not 
because  someone  fought  against  them,  but  because  of  what 
Dr.  Langdon-Browne  once  called  "the  peaceful  penetration 
of  the  scientific  outlook." 

Open  your  mind  and  let 
the  facts  in 

The  surest  sign  of  real  education  and  culture  in  a  man  is 
his  ability  to  accept  without  emotion  the  statements  of  ex- 
perts on  any  subject.  No  one  is  grown  up  until  he  can  do 
this.  All  of  us  should  be  like  the  scientist  who,  every  so  often, 
has  to  give  up  some  idea  that  he  and  his  fellows  have  long 
accepted.  For  instance,  the  physicists  recently  were  shown 
that  their  old  assumption  that  the  number  of  atoms  that  spin 
to  the  right  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  atoms  that  spin  to  the 
left  is  not  correct.  Did  this  get  anyone  angry  or  upset  or 
vituperative?  Apparently  not. 

As  James  Harvey  Robinson  said  in  his  great  book.  The 
Mind  in  the  Making,  we  men  and  women  sometimes  find  our- 
selves changing  our  minds  without  any  resistance  or  disturb- 
ing emotion,  but  if  someone  tells  us  that  we  are  wrong,  "we 
resent  the  imputation  and  harden  our  hearts.  .  .  .  We  are  in- 
credibly heedless  in  the  formation  of  our  beliefs,  but  find 
ourselves  with  an  illicit  passion  for  them  when  anyone  pro- 
poses to  rob  us  of  their  companionship.  It  is  obviously  not 
the  ideas  themselves  that  are  dear  to  us,  but  our  self  esteem. 
This  is  what  is  threatened."  As  Dr.  Robinson  said,  one  of  the 
most  distressing  and  harmful  words  in  our  language  is  "my." 
Whenever  we  say,  "my  faith,  my  country,  my  God,  or  even 
my  pronunciation  of  Epictetus,"  we  are  preparing  ourselves 
for  trouble.  Why?  Because  if  anyone  should  criticize  anything 
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we  speak  of  with  the  word  my  before  it,  this  brings  in  our 
amour  propre,  which  we  immediately  rush  to  protect. 

Because  of  this  great  defect  in  our  human  nature,  I  often 
wish  that  our  children  in  high  school  could  be  taught  more 
of  the  spirit  of  science,  which  is  that  we  should  be  certain  of 
only  two  facts:  that  we  are  ignorant  about  most  things  and 
that  we  know  most  things  only  in  part.  Hence,  we  must  always 
be  ready  to  accept  easily  and  without  any  distress  new  facts 
as  they  come  to  us. 

One  of  my  good  friends,  a  leader  in  American  biochemis- 
try, spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  working  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  essential  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  had  a 
certain  chemical  structure.  One  day  the  information  came  to 
him  that  a  great  chemist  in  England  had  shown  that  it  had 
an  entirely  different  structure.  My  friend  immediately  ad- 
mitted that  the  new  evidence  was  unanswerable,  and  changed 
his  whole  way  of  thinking  on  the  subject.  Similarly,  Dr.  A.  V. 
Hill,  one  of  England's  greatest  biochemists,  spent  much  of  his 
life  working  on  the  assumption  that  the  substance  that  causes 
muscles  to  contract  was  a  certain  chemical.  Then  along  came 
a  man  who  proved  that  it  was  quite  another  substance,  and 
promptly  Dr.  Hill  admitted  he  had  been  wrong. 

When  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  showed  that  the  awful 
childbed  fever  which  used  to  kill  thousands  of  young  mothers 
was  due  purely  to  the  infection  on  the  hands  of  the  physician 
or  midwife  who  confined  the  woman,  one  can  see  why  many 
physicians  (in  those  days  not  so  scientifically  trained  as  they 
are  today)  felt  outraged.  Professor  Hodge,  an  eminent  obste- 
trician of  that  day,  wrote  a  large  book  in  which  he  thought 
he  had  proved  Holmes  wrong.  Today,  this  book  is  only  a  his- 
torical curio— something  to  show  how  stupid  and  pig-headed 
even  an  eminent  man  can  be  when  his  only  object  in  writing 
is  to  beat  down  a  man  whose  facts  he  refuses  to  face. 
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As  Dr.  Robinson  said,  "A  history  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology could  be  written  in  terms  of  grouches,  wounded  pride 
and  aversions,  and  it  would  be  far  more  instructive  than  the 
usual  treatments  of  these  themes." 

Men  often  tease  women  for  changing  their  minds,  but, 
really,  the  ability  to  change  your  mind  can  be  a  great  virtue, 
especially  when  it  is  a  change  that  is  made  in  regard  to  some 
important  conviction— and  not  in  regard  to  a  dress  that  is  re- 
turned to  a  store. 

Often  when  in  my  newspaper  column  I  wonder  out  loud 
if  something  is  a  wise  thing  to  do— or  whether  our  current 
beliefs  are  well-founded  on  fact,  or  whether  we  could  ever 
learn  to  do  something  to  cure  some  sore  on  civilization— I 
marvel  at  the  mental  processes  of  the  persons  who  sit  right 
down  and  write  me  an  angry  letter.  They  cannot  seem  to 
conceive  of  a  man's  wondering  if  something  could  be  im- 
proved; they  have  to  accuse  him  of  being  violently  partisan 
and  in  favor  of  doing  some  awful  thing  about  the  subject 
mentioned. 

Courage  is  the  essential 
ingredient  for  success 

A  man  who  is  to  succeed  in  life  has  great  need  for  courage, 
and  courage  of  several  types.  He  needs  courage  to  venture 
and  to  keep  going  forward  when  people  oppose  him  and  tell 
him  he  is  all  wrong.  He  needs  courage  to  go  back  to  his  proj- 
ect or  invention  or  writing  again  and  again,  when  most  men 
would  give  up  and  accept  defeat.  He  must  learn  to  stomach 
disappointments  when  they  come  and  he  must  learn  not  to 
be  floored  by  theni  oi  to  remain  floored.  He  must  pick  him- 
self right  up  and  carry  on.  He  must  be  like  the  inventor  who, 
each  time  his  machine  develops  a  "bug"  and  fails  to  work. 
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re-designs  the  defective  part  that  was  causing  the  trouble. 
He  must  be  like  the  writer  who,  each  time  his  book  is  re- 
jected by  a  publisher,  sits  down  to  re-write  the  weak  chapters. 

Courage  to  do  what  you 
feel  is  right 

Many  of  us  are  a  bit  handicapped  in  life  because,  in  a 
pinch,  we  haven't  the  courage  to  do  something  that  might 
cause  us  to  be  blamed,  or  might  prove  unpopular,  or  might 
be  criticized.  Perhaps  we  do  not  want  to  get  mixed  up  with 
an  unpopular  cause.  Many  of  us  are  too  afraid  of  what  the 
neighbors  might  say.  I  remember  a  spry  and  hearty  old  grand- 
father in  his  eighties  who,  while  living  in  his  daughter's 
home,  would  have  loved  to  mow  the  lawn,  wash  the  car,  and 
in  winter  shovel  snow  off  the  walks.  It  would  have  made  him 
happy  to  be  doing  something,  and  something  that  would 
have  made  him  feel  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  family  and 
still  of  some  use.  But  his  daughter  put  her  foot  down  and 
would  never  let  him  do  any  work.  Why?  Because  she  was 
afraid  the  neighbors  would  say,  "Just  look  at  that  poor  old 
man,  forced  in  his  old  age  to  work  like  a  dog  for  his  keep; 
you'd  think  his  well-to-do  daughter  could  afford  to  hire  a 
boy  to  do  these  chores!" 

Too  few  of  us  dare  diverge  much  from  the  way  of  life  of 
those  about  us.  That  would  make  us  feel  conspicuous  and 
uncomfortable.  I  often  think  how  extremely  difficult  it  would 
be  for  a  Chinese  ship-builder  ever  to  change  the  slightest 
detail  of  the  junk  that  was  standardized  before  the  days  of 
Marco  Polo.  No  Chinese  sailor  would  ever  sign  up  for  a  trip 
on  a  new-fangled  junk.  He  would  be  sure  it  would  run  into 
terrible  storms  and  be  sunk. 
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Courage  to  join,  even  if  the 
cause  is  unpopular 

I  like  to  see  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  stand  up  and, 
perhaps  to  his  detriment,  let  himself  be  counted  in  favor  of 
some  unpopular  cause.  Similarly,  I  like  to  see  a  man  come 
out  against  some  popular  practice  which  he  can  see  is  merely 
faddish.  The  world  so  needs  a  lot  of  people  like  that. 

Too  many  of  us  accept  the  erratic  but  popular  fads  of  the 
day.  We  do  this  without  really  enjoying  them  or  understand- 
ing them.  If  our  friends  are  buying  expressionistic  paintings 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  just  as  understandable  when 
hung  upside-down,  we  are  likely  to  buy  them.  If  people  are 
going  in  for  weird  and  uncomfortable  ultra-modern  furni- 
ture, we  may  buy  some,  even  though  we  still  love  the  more 
traditional  kind.  If  our  friends  are  being  psychoanalyzed,  we 
go  and  lie  on  a  couch  several  days  a  week.  The  facts  that  we 
may  dislike  modern  art  and  ultra-modern  furniture  and  do 
not  need  to  be  psychoanalyzed  are  not  enough  to  hold  us 
back. 

As  I  look  around,  I  often  wonder  at  the  things  many  of  us 
do  to  be  just  like  everyone  else,  or  to  do  that  which  we  think 
is  expected  of  us,  especially  if  we  are  to  be  "somebody." 
Think  of  the  man  who  sits  through  a  lengthy  opera,  bored 
most  of  the  time,  just  to  please  his  wife  who,  perhaps,  is 
mainly  concerned  with  being  seen  with  the  smart  set. 

When  a  man  makes  much  money,  he  and  his  wife  may  feel 
that  they  must  build  a  big  house  with  a  swimming  pool,  even 
if  they  never  care  to  swim.  Perhaps  they  have  to  have  a  sum- 
mer place  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  a  winter  place  at  Palm  Springs, 
even  though  it  is  an  awful  job  to  find  servants,  and  a  chore 
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to  go  and  open  the  place  up.  Often  I  think  of  the  Irishman 
who  said  so  truly,  "How  happy  we'd  be  if  it  weren't  for  our 
pleasures." 

An  unusually  able  artist,  some  of  whose  pictures,  painted 
fifty  years  ago,  now  hang  in  museums,  was  recently  telling 
me  that  today  if  a  magnificent  portrait  closely  resembling 
one  that  had  been  painted  by  Rembrandt  or  Rubens  were 
to  be  offered  to  a  hanging  committee,  he  much  doubts  if  it 
would  even  be  considered.  The  men  on  the  committee  might 
love  it,  but  they  would  not  permit  it  to  be  shown,  because 
that  sort  of  beautiful  work  is  not  "the  thing"  today. 

Don't  be  stubborn — conform  if 
it's  the  wiser  course 

While  we  men  and  women  admire  the  man  who  has  the 
courage  to  fight  for  his  convictions,  we  can  also  see  some- 
times that  a  particular  man  was  more  mulish,  stubborn,  un- 
thinking or  foolish  than  courageous  when  he  refused  to  con- 
form to  certain  of  the  minor  customs  or  unwritten  laws  of 
the  group  in  which  he  worked.  I  am  thinking  now  of  an  able 
and  idealistic  man  who  resigned  his  professorship  in  a  uni- 
versity because  his  dean  had  asked  him  not  to  attack  in  pub- 
lic a  large  and  influential  group  of  alumni  who,  if  angered, 
would  almost  certainly  withdraw  their  support  from  the  col- 
lege. 

His  friends  sympathized  with  the  man's  desire  for  "aca- 
demic freedom"  but  thought  it  unfair  of  him  to  embarrass 
his  group  and  get  them  into  trouble.  It  seemed  foolish  of  him 
to  give  up  his  position,  with  his  laboratories  and  his  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  research.  To  his  friends,  these  great  ad- 
vantages seemed  to  be  of  much  greater  value  than  any  pleas- 
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ure  he  might  derive  from  the  freedom  he  craved.  But  he 
could  not  compromise,  and  so  he  resigned;  and  with  this  he 
ended  his  days  of  usefulness. 

Young  people  are  often 
"convention  flouters" 

Young  people,  of  course,  are  especially  desirous  of  doing 
what  they  please.  They  don't  want  any  suggestions  from  their 
elders;  they  want,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  free  themselves  from 
the  mores  (customs  and  beliefs)  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live;  and  they  want  to  thumb  their  nose  at  some  of  the 
conventions. 

I'll  never  forget  the  rebellious  girl  of  eighteen  who  was  once 
brought  to  me  by  her  mother.  The  two  had  been  arguing  so 
often  and  so  bitterly  over  the  girl's  refusal  to  conform  to  the 
usual  disciplines  of  life  that  both  were  on  the  edge  of  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown.  When  the  mother  was  out  of  the  room,  the 
girl  said  to  me,  "You  just  watch  me;  soon  when  I  come  of 
age,  I'm  going  to  do  exactly  as  I  please!" 

This  statement  interested  me  greatly  and  made  me  think. 
I  said,  "Even  when  you  are  of  age,  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able 
to  do  everything  exactly  as  you  please.  If  you  outrage  the 
several  Mrs.  Grundy's  in  your  town  they  may  be  able  to  make 
it  so  unpleasant  for  you  that  you'll  suffer;  you  may  not  have 
the  strength  to  stand  up  against  their  combined  disapproval. 
You  just  won't  'belong.'  " 

As  I  went  on  to  say,  I  was  of  age,  but  still  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  could  always  do  exactly  as  I  pleased.  Where  I  worked, 
I  had  to  conform  to  a  number  of  unwritten  laws.  If  I  didn't 
I'd  soon  be  unhappy;  I  would  be  embroiled  with  my  fellow 
workers;  I  would  not  be  able  to  work  comfortably  with  them, 
and  I  might  even  be  asked  to  leave.  Similarly,  at  home  I 
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thought  it  best  to  avoid  doing  a  number  of  unconventional 
things  that  would  annoy  my  wife.  Also,  in  the  community  I 
thought  it  wise  to  conform  to  the  usual  customs  and  conven- 
tions. If  I  didn't,  I  might  even  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
the  old  man  of  Thermopylae: 

Who  never  did  anything  properly. 

But  they  said,  "If  you  choose 

To  boil  eggs  in  your  shoes. 
You  cannot  remain  in  Thermopylae." 

You  can  be  courageous  and 
abide  by  conventions 

Courage  with  a  love  of  truth  makes  some  men  defy  the 
opinions  of  the  crowd,  but  as  Erasmus  used  to  say,  there  is 
some  cowardice  even  in  wisdom,  and  some  folly  in  courage. 
Erasmus  could  not  see  that  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  all  of  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it,  when  this  would  mean  his  being  burned 
at  the  stake.  He  had  no  hankering  for  martyrdom— he  just 
couldn't  see  what  good  that  would  do.  And  so,  he  published 
a  book.  In  Praise  of  Folly,  so  cleverly  written  and  with  such  a 
sly  humor  that  his  contemporaries  chuckled  and  let  him  be. 

In  my  small  way,  always  telling  as  much  as  I  could  of  what 
I  thought  was  the  truth,  I  must  often  have  trodden  on  the 
mental  toes  of  the  pompous  and  the  politically-minded  who 
occasionally  sit  in  high  places,  but  I  always  tried  to  do  my 
preaching  in  so  good-humored  a  way  as  not  to  get  into  a  row, 
or  at  least  not  one  so  big  that  I  would  be  stopped  from  carry- 
ing on  the  work  I  so  wanted  to  do. 

I  have  always  loved  Montaigne's  statement  that  he  told  as 
much  of  the  truth  as  he  dared— and  as  he  grew  older  he  dared 
tell  ever  more  of  it.  Somerset  Maugham  recently  said  much 
the  same  thing  to  the  effect  that  as  he  grew  old,  he  wrote  not 
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SO  much  to  please  others  as  to  please  himself.  At  last,  he  could 
afford  to  do  this. 

But  as  St.  Paul  said,  "Take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this 
liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling-block  to  them  that  are 
weak"  (I  Cor.  8:9).  No  matter  how  humble  a  man's  life 
may  be,  he  is  always  influencing  others  about  him  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Every  one  of  us  is  constantly  being  molded  and 
affected  to  some  slight  extent  by  what  he  hears,  what  he  sees, 
and  what  he  senses  in  the  acts  and  utterances  and  attitudes 
of  the  people  in  his  group.  Every  man,  of  course,  who  writes 
and  speaks  for  large  audiences  has  a  wide  influence,  and  the 
wider  the  influence  the  more  must  the  man  feel  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  what  he  says  and  writes, 

/n  reading  many  find 
peace  of  mind 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  a  person  when  torn  by 
doubts  and  fears  and  unhappiness  suddenly  finds  peace  of 
mind  and  health  in  reading  a  short  poem  or  even  one  short 
sentence  out  of  a  book  or  article.  It  seems  to  him  as  if  God 
had  answered  his  prayer  for  help  and  had  shown  him  what 
to  do.  Often  when  a  patient  has  shown  me  the  sentence  that 
cured  him,  I  have  been  unable  to  see  why  it  had  worked  such 
a  miracle  of  healing,  but  this  did  not  change  the  fact  that, 
for  the  individual,  it  had  been  a  life  saver. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Farrar  tells  how  the  famous  John  Stuart  Mill, 
when  he  was  twenty-two,  after  years  of  overwork,  had  be- 
come depressed  and  desperate.  Then  he  picked  up  a  volume 
of  Wordsworth's  poems,  and  there  got  a  thought  that  quickly 
cured  him.  He  learned  that  there  could  be  happiness  in  tran- 
quil contemplation,  and  that  he  could  train  his  feelings  to 
serve  him  better;  he  did  not  have  to  let  them  run  wild. 
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The  great  physician.  Sir  William  Osier,  used  to  say  that 
one  day  his  life  had  been  greatly  influenced  for  the  better  by 
just  one  sentence  he  had  found  in  one  of  Carlyle's  essays.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  "our  duty  is  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly 
at  a  distance  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand."  This  idea 
immediately  became  the  basis  for  much  of  his  philosophy  of 
life. 

Often,  a  few  words  uttered  by  a  speaker,  and  particularly 
by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  will  change  a  life.  Or  a  friendly 
attitude  or  act  of  someone  may  give  back  to  a  very  unhappy 
person  his  self-respect  and  feeling  of  acceptance  by  the  world. 
Before  that  he  may  have  been  planning  suicide  because  of 
his  feelings  of  unworthiness.  He  may  have  felt  that  if  the 
world  only  knew  what  he  had  done,  he  would  be  an  outcast. 

A  nice-looking,  intelligent  married  woman  of  fifty  once 
traveled  far  to  consult  me  because  of  a  distress  in  her 
abdomen.  Soon  I  found  that  her  real  trouble  was  that,  be- 
cause of  a  "sin"  that  she  had  once  committed,  she  felt  she 
was  a  hopeless  outcast  who,  if  the  truth  about  her  were  to 
become  known,  would  never  be  forgiven  and  taken  back 
into  the  good  graces  of  humanity.  During  two  office  visits  I 
chatted  with  her  at  length  about  some  of  her  interesting  life- 
experiences,  and  then  she  said,  "Thank  you,  I  am  well,  and 
I  am  going  home."  I  asked,  "But  wait— we  haven't  talked  yet 
about  your  indigestion.  How  is  it  that  you  have  become 
cured?"  And  she  replied,  "I  am  all  right  now— because  I  see 
you  like  me."  That  was  all  she  needed  to  feel  that  she  was 
not  a  pariah;  I  knew  all  about  her  "sin"  and  still,  obviously, 
felt  no  disgust  for  her.  I  had  no  thoughts  of  condemnation, 
and,  best  of  all,  I  liked  her  as  a  human  being.  This  was  all 
she  needed  to  get  well. 
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//  you're  bothered  by  religious 
doubts  or  sinful  feelings  . . . 

Many  a  very  religious  or  overly-scrupulous  person  feels 
that,  in  some  way,  often  not  clear  to  him,  he  has  sinned,  and 
sinned  grievously.  Some  of  these  people  worry  terribly,  even 
when,  as  they  admit,  if  they  sinned  they  did  it  inadvertently, 
or  through  ignorance,  or  only  through  thought.  My  friend, 
Dr.  T.  A.  Ross,  the  great  English  psychiatrist,  used  to  say  to 
these  people  that  since  good  intentions  are  said  never  to  be 
rewarded  in  Heaven,  he  felt  sure  that,  similarly,  evil  inten- 
tions, when  not  acted  upon,  are  not  likely  to  be  chalked  up 
against  a  man.  Certainly,  this  sounds  reasonable.  People  who 
begin  to  suffer  from  feelings  of  guilt  and  unworthiness,  or 
who  get  the  idea  that  they  have  committed  the  "unpardon- 
able sin"  ought  to  see  a  psychiatrist,  because  these  are  such 
common  symptoms  of  an  unwarranted  depression. 

Some  people  keep  worrying  much  about  mischievous  or 
lascivious  thoughts  that  keep  coming  to  them.  Others  keep 
worrying  themselves  sick  over  peccadilloes.  The  great  Ameri- 
can psychiatrist.  Dr.  Austen  Riggs,  used  to  say  to  these  peo- 
ple, "Don't  worry  about  those  things;  just  take  your  essen- 
tial GOODNESS  FOR  GRANTED!"  In  Other  words,  the  person 
should  remember  that,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  a  good  citi- 
zen and  perhaps  a  good  father  and  a  good  husband,  and  he 
must  not  expect  to  be  perfect.  It  may  help  him  greatly  to 
know  that  many  other  good  people  get  disturbing  impulses 
that  they  have  to  fight  down.  As  Dr.  Abraham  Myerson  used 
to  say,  "Could  one  .  .  .  remove  the  top  of  the  most  conven- 
tional individual's  head  and  see  the  forbidden  and  obscene 
thoughts  that  constantly  stream  through  the  mind,  one  would 
be  appalled." 
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An  able  minister  friend  of  mine  says  he  suspects  that  the 
person  who  really  believes  that  the  Creator  of  this  inconceiv- 
ably enormous  universe  spends  much  time  worrying  over  his 
petty  sins  is  far  too  self-centered  for  his  own  good. 

When  a  person  comes  to  a  physician  much  upset  with  re- 
ligious doubts  and  with  fears  of  damnation,  the  doctor  will 
probably  send  him  to  his  priest  or  minister  or  rabbi,  because 
he  is  the  one  best  trained  to  straighten  the  person  out.  But, 
oftentimes,  when  the  man  of  God  finds  the  patient  is  not 
behaving  rationally,  he  may  have  to  suggest  that  he  go  to  a 
psychiatrist. 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  has  said,  "Conscience  can  be- 
come hypersensitive  until,  instead  of  producing  lovely  and 
gracious  character,  its  harried  possessor  worries  about  any- 
thing done  or  left  undone,  so  that  one  would  choose  a  kindly 
sinner  for  company  rather  than  so  distressing  an  exhibition 
of  wretched  conscientiousness." 

For  some  of  these  religiously  troubled  persons,  a  helpful 
book  is  The  Exploration  of  the  Inner  World,  by  Anton  T. 
Boisen.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Boisen  writes  well  on  the  subject 
of  religious  problems  because  he  twice  went  through  a  vio- 
lent psychotic  episode  which  took  the  form  of  a  tremendous 
religious  experience.  After  years  of  study  of  the  problem,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  can  tell  whether  such  an 
experience  came  from  God  or  from  the  working  of  a  de- 
ranged mind  by  what  the  episode  did  to  the  person.  Saul, 
after  his  great  vision  on  the  Damascus  road,  became  St.  Paul, 
and  went  out  into  the  world  and  did  great  things.  In  his  case 
we  can  say  that  the  vision  was  probably  from  God;  but  if  a 
man  is  no  better  or  finer  for  his  vision,  and  if  he  remains 
mentally  disturbed,  one  is  not  so  sure. 

A  fine  young  minister  was  brought  to  me  because  he  was 
unable  to  do  his  work;  his  family  thought  his  mind  was  af- 
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fected  as  had  been  that  of  some  of  his  relatives.  The  young 
man  told  me  he  had  gone  to  pieces  nervously  after  Christ 
had  appeared  to  him  in  his  room.  After  that  he  could  no 
longer  write  a  sermon  or  do  his  work  as  a  minister.  I  asked 
him  how  sure  he  was  about  the  reality  of  the  experience,  and 
he  said  he  feared  it  was  just  a  hallucination,  if  only  because 
it  had  left  him  without  any  uplift  or  joy  or  feeling  of  peace 
at  having  been  chosen  for  a  great  work;  he  not  only  was  no 
better,  he  was  decidedly  worse. 

The  negative  idea  of  doing  nothing 
just  to  avoid  doing  evil 

Always,  throughout  history,  many  persons  have  thought 
they  could  be  very  good  if  only  they  would  do  nothing  that 
could  be  even  remotely  considered  as  evil.  But  one  cannot 
get  far  in  this  world  by  simply  refusing  to  do  anything  that 
might  seem  to  be  wrong.  One  is  likely  only  to  paralyze  one- 
self and  to  become  useless  as  a  citizen.  One  is  likely  to  fail  to 
do  anything.  Milton  was  thinking  of  this  when  he  wrote,  "I 
cannot  praise  a  cloistered  virtue." 

Much  more  commendable  is  the  man  who  does  many  great 
things  for  the  world,  even  if,  occasionally,  because  of  his 
strong  will  and  strong  passions,  he  sometimes  makes  a  re- 
grettable mistake.  Some  great  men  have  achieved  fame  by 
the  greatness  of  their  mistakes  as  well  as  by  the  greatness  of 
their  successes.  In  this  connection,  I  love  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's thought  that  "To  travel  hopefully  is  better  than  to 
arrive,  and  the  true  success  is  labor."  I  also  love  his  statement 
that  the  greatest  of  all  virtues  is  to  be  cheerful. 

Many  of  us  have  high  ideals  and  many  good  aspirations. 
We  are  like  the  man  who,  at  a  revival  meeting,  has  all  the 
joy  of  having  been  converted;  he  sees  the  magnificent  road 
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along  which  he  is  to  travel  to  a  beautiful  life,  but  next  day 
he  fails  to  start  out.  Ministers  tell  me  such  a  person  is  worse 
off  than  is  his  plodding  brother  who  at  least  has  gone  ahead 
working  hard,  and  doing  well  the  work  that  he  has  found 
lying  next  to  his  hand. 

The  value  of  believing  in  the 
"ultimate  decency  of  things" 

Many  persons  who  regret  that  they  haven't  a  strong  re- 
ligious faith  may  be  able  to  say,  with  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, that  they  believe  "in  an  ultimate  decency  of  things." 
Other  persons  can  believe  in  Walter  Lippmann's  religion  of 
"disinterested  behavior"— of  always  dealing  justly  and  dis- 
interestedly with  the  other  person  (A  Preface  to  Morals). 
A  doctor  who  lives  by  this  religion,  when  confronted  with  a 
rich  man's  son  with  a  stomach-ache,  will  not  let  his  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  "green  apples"  and  "appendicitis" 
be  influenced  in  the  slightest  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
diagnosis,  he  will  get  $10  and  for  the  second,  $500.  Similarly, 
a  fine  type  of  salesman  will  often  say  to  a  customer,  "This 
merchandise  will,  I  feel  sure,  suit  your  purpose  much  better 
than  that  more  expensive  one." 

People  love  the  physician  who,  when  he  advises  an  oper- 
ation, says,  "This  is  what  I  would  order  for  my  own  mother," 
and  means  it.  He  lives  by  this  code— of  never  doing  to  a 
patient  what  he  would  not  do  for  some  loved  one.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  the  man  who  lives  by  this  rule  is  deeply  religious 
even  if  he  thinks  he  is  a  "heathen." 
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Concentrate  more  on  living  life — less 
on  trying  to  understand  it 

Many  persons  keep  wearing  themselves  out  trying  to  un- 
derstand life  in  general,  and  their  own  life  in  particular.  I 
believe  strongly,  as  did  the  great  Spanish  philosopher,  San- 
tayana,  that  "Man  is  not  made  to  understand  life,  but  to 
live  it."  Many  people  will  recall  the  statement  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  which  sums  up  the  whole  problem  in  four  lines: 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about:  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

Myerson,  one  of  the  wisest  psychiatrists  of  his  generation, 
wrote  that  once,  after  he  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  when 
"the  angel  of  death  fluttered  around,"  he  read  many  of  the 
books  "that  deal  with  God  and  man  and  the  Universe;  in 
brief,  with  religion,  philosophy,  and  science."  He  read  and 
read  and  read,  and  yet,  the  why  of  life  and  death  completely 
eluded  him;  so  far  as  he  could  see,  they  had  eluded  even 
those  men  who  thought  they  knew  all  about  it. 

I  sometimes  have  to  beg  a  confused  young  man  or  woman 
to  stop  trying  to  find  some  new  wonderful  formula  or  phi- 
losophy for  the  guidance  of  his  or  her  life.  A  great  lesson 
that  many  such  persons  need  to  learn  is  that  a  man's  inability 
to  think  things  all  out  should  never  keep  him  from  living 
actively.  Dr.  Myerson  said,  "The  wise  man  does  not  expect 
consistency  or  harmony  in  the  pattern  of  his  own  life  or  any 
other  man's  life,  for  he  sees  that  man  is  a  mosaic  of  character- 
istics and  qualities  that  only  rarely  achieve  an  internal  and 
intrinsic  harmony.  The  individual  is  a  collection:  an  acci- 
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dental  juxtaposition  of  discordance  and  agreement."  Many 
of  us  are  strange  mixtures  of  good  and  evil,  and  as  a  result 
we  are,  inside  of  ourselves,  a  battleground. 

Another  reason  for  not  constantly  hunting  for  a  wonder- 
working philosophy  or  regimen  of  life  is  that  the  philoso- 
phers, psychiatrists,  and  other  wise  men  of  our  generation 
who  are  supposed  to  "know  all  the  rules,"  apparently  do  not 
know  them  well  enough  to  stop  from  occasionally  making 
great  mistakes.  Myerson  used  to  say  he  had  "known  most  of 
the  distinguished  psychiatrists  in  America,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  wisdom  and  wise  living  among  them  was  only  about 
equal  to  that  in  the  general  population!"  It  certainly  wasn't 
any  better.  Evidently,  then,  mental  health  is  not  built  only 
on  rightness  of  beliefs  or  on  the  goodness  or  poorness  of  the 
person's  education. 

Stop  trying  to 
"figure  life  out" 

The  reason  I  mention  these  pessimistic  statements  of  a 
great  thinker  is  that  I  have  seen  many  a  person  who,  every  so 
often,  made  himself  ill  for  a  day  or  two  by  living  over  the 
mistakes  of  his  life,  and  trying  to  figure  out  why  he  had  failed. 
I  knew  one  such  man  who,  at  intervals,  would  work  himself 
into  a  miserable  state  by  spending  most  of  a  day  and  a  night 
trying  to  figure  out  why  his  life  had  been  unsuccessful.  He 
tried  to  analyze  himself  and  to  explain  his  mistakes,  usually 
by  blaming  other  people  for  them.  I  would  point  out  to  him 
that  he  usually  chose  the  worst  possible  time  for  indulging 
in  these  orgies  of  self-analysis.  He  would  go  into  them  when 
he  was  tired  from  overwork,  or  miserable  after  a  cold,  or  dis- 
couraged by  his  failure  in  some  business  venture.  I  used  to 
tell  him  of  the  centipede  in  Mrs.  Wiggins'  jingle  which: 
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Was  happy  quite,  until  the  frog,  for  fun,  said, 
"Pray,  which  leg  comes  after  which?" 
Which  wrought  his  mind  to  such  a  pitch. 
He  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch. 
Considering  how  to  run. 

I  said  to  him,  "Quit  trying  to  figure  things  out— that  only 
makes  you  ill.  Just  try  to  live  sensibly  and  with  good  temper 
and  good  self-control.  It  is  only  the  future  you  can  handle 
wisely." 

It  is  cheering  when  every  so  often  I  find  a  working  man  or 
woman  with  very  little  schooling  but  a  fine  and  happy  phi- 
losophy of  life;  then  I  conclude  that  he  or  she  must  have 
come  by  it  simply  by  working  hard  and  faithfully  each  day. 
And  to  that  person  I  doff  my  hat  in  respect. 

Is  escape  from  life 
possible? 

To  many  of  us,  when  at  times  we  get  tired  of  the  hustle  and 
bustle  and  all  the  chores,  annoyances,  strivings,  overwork, 
commuting,  high  taxes,  and  demands  of  life  in  a  big  city, 
there  comes  a  thought:  "Why  not  run  away  from  it  all  and 
go  to  some  island  in  the  South  Seas  where  the  tempo  of  life 
will  be  slow  and  easy?"  Perhaps  there,  with  expenses  small, 
we  can  live  on  our  savings  and  a  little  income  from  writing. 
So  many  persons  have  thought  of  such  a  running-away  that, 
in  bookstores,  one  can  find  a  good-sized  volume  of  "escapist 
literature." 

Captain  Bodley,  in  his  book.  In  Search  of  Serenity,  tells 
of  throwing  up  his  position  in  the  British  Army  and  going 
to  live  for  many  years  with  the  Arab  sheep-herders  in  the 
Sahara  Desert.  In  Van  Zanten's  Happy  Days,  Laurids  Brunn 
tells  the  remarkable  story  of  his  contented  life  with  a  native 
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wife  on  a  South  Sea  island.  The  book  is  so  good  it  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  In  recent  years  the  (to  me) 
most  delightful  stories  of  a  literate  beachcomber  have  been 
those  of  Robert  Frisbie  who,  with  his  native  wife,  dreamed 
away  much  of  his  life  on  the  extremely  isolated  atoll  of  Puka 
Puka.  For  years,  I  watched  for  his  articles  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  read  them  with  pleasure. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  know  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
his  quiet  life  in  Samoa,  of  Paul  Gauguin,  the  painter,  whose 
greatest  work  was  done  in  the  Marquesas;  and  of  Charles 
Nordhoff  and  Norman  Hall  who,  in  Tahiti,  wrote  their  great 
stories  about  the  cruise  of  the  Bounty. 

That  sometimes  it  can  pay  to  run  away  from  the  hurly- 
burly  of  civilization  with  all  its  headaches  and  ulcers  and 
high  blood  pressures  was  shown  me  by  a  fine-looking  man  I 
found  running  a  bus-stop  station  in  a  beautiful  glade  in  the 
mountains  of  the  West.  As  he  put  gasoline  in  my  car,  I 
chatted  with  him,  and  seeing  that  he  was  a  well-educated 
and  cultured  man,  I  asked  what  he  was  doing  in  such  a  job. 
He  said,  "Yes,  I  am  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
I  used  to  practice  with  a  big  firm  in  New  York  City,  but  my 
nervous  system  and  my  stomach  couldn't  stand  the  gaff,  and 
so  I  quit.  Here,  I  just  make  a  living,  but  my  migraine  is  gone 
and  my  ulcer  is  healed;  I  feel  wonderfully  well,  and  my  wife 
and  I  are  happy,  and  glad  that  we  fled  from  'success.'  " 

Do  you  prefer  isolation  or 
life  in  a  big  city? 

There  have  been  many  times  when  I  have  thought,  like 
little  Epaminondas  in  the  story,  that  if  I  had  "the  sense  1 
was  bawn  with,"  I'd  see  that  my  busy,  hard-driving  way  of 
life  is  foolish,  and  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  beachcomber  that 
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is  the  richer  one.  I  ask  myself,  "Why  all  this  struggle  to  get 
things  done?  What  difference  will  it  make  one  hundred  years 
from  now?  Might  I  not  be  much  happier  and  might  I  not 
lead  a  richer  life  in  a  beach  cottage  in  my  beloved  old  home- 
land of  Hawaii?  There,  I  could  go  swimming  three  times  a 
day;  I  could  read  all  those  books  I  have  long  wanted  to  read; 
and  perhaps  I  could  write  two  or  three  of  the  books  I  have 
long  wanted  to  write.  Why  not,  then,  close  my  office,  sell  my 
few  remaining  impedimenta,  and  take  the  plane  for  Hawaii?" 

I  imagine  I  do  not  go  because  in  a  big  city  I  enjoy  my  many 
interesting  contacts  with  life.  If  I  ran  away  to  the  beach  cot- 
tage, I  would  feel  largely  dead  and  buried,  and  I  would  not 
like  that.  As  long  as  I  am  in  this  world  with  good  health  I 
am  sure  I  will  be  happiest  when  hard  at  work.  Without  work, 
I  might  soon  be  miserable.  At  times,  I  love  to  dine  richly 
and  comfortably  in  a  French  restaurant;  I  love  to  browse 
through  a  big  book  store,  and  to  learn  about  unusual  books 
from  my  old  friend,  the  book-seller.  I  like  to  be  able  to  go 
into  a  huge  library  and  search  for  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  in  my  mind.  I  like  going  into  a  great  store  to  see 
the  beautiful  things  that  have  been  gathered  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  I  love  my  many  contacts  with  eminent  and  in- 
teresting persons  who  come  through  town.  I  love  to  look 
through  my  mail  in  the  morning  to  see  what  is  there. 

Some  persons  love  isolation  and  loneliness  but  I  do  not. 
I  will  never  forget  how  once  while  hiking  with  friends 
through  a  dark  rain  forest  in  the  mountains  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  Vancouver,  we  came  on  a  handsome  man  of  fifty  or 
so  who  was  living  by  himself  in  a  shack  some  distance  off  the 
trail  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  I  could  not  imagine  a  life 
that  more  resembled  being  buried  alive;  but  he,  a  formerly 
able  physician,  had  chosen  it. 

Evidently,  much  good  living  can  be  done  by  an  intelligent 
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escapist,  but  I  don't  think  many  will  ever  try  this  solution 
to  our  problem.  Most  of  us  love  civilization  too  much,  with 
the  many  advantages  of  life  in  a  big  city. 

It's  good  practice  to  take 
stock  of  yourself 

There  are  times,  perhaps,  when  it  would  be  good  for  many 
of  us  to  go  away  for  a  while— all  alone— into  a  quiet  place 
where  we  could  take  stock:  to  think  a  while,  to  see  what  is 
good  in  what  we  are  doing,  and  what  is  stupid  and  silly  and 
just  "keeping  up  with  the  Joneses."  Might  it  not  be  well  to 
see  if  life  could  be  made  more  worth  living?  All  of  us  have 
only  so  many  years  left,  so  why  not  take  thought  to  live  them 
as  richly  as  possible? 

Sometimes,  the  thought  comes  to  me,  "If  I  knew  I  had 
only  one  more  year  to  live,  what  would  I  do  with  it?"  Would 
I  write  one  of  the  books  I  have  long  wanted  to  write,  and  if 
so,  which  one?  Or,  would  I  be  wiser  to  quit  work  and  per- 
haps spend  much  time  in  places  I  love,  such  as  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  the  Tetons,  Gla- 
cier National  Park,  the  Lauterbrunnen  Valley  in  Switzer- 
land, and  many  spots  in  Hawaii.  Should  I  start  around  the 
world  to  see  some  of  the  places  I  have  always  wanted  to  see, 
or  should  I  spend  the  time  that  is  left  to  me  with  those  in 
this  world  whom  I  love  most?  I  suspect  that  I  would  be  hap- 
piest working  each  day  in  my  office  as  I  always  have  done. 
I  think  most  of  the  men  I  have  known  who  faced  death  from 
disease,  decided  to  keep  at  work  as  long  as  possible. 
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The  man  who  had  only 
one  year  to  Vive 

Years  ago,  one  of  my  patients— an  able  and  well-to-do  man 
—was  told  that  he  had  an  inoperable  cancer  of  his  prostate 
gland.  Fortunately,  it  was  growing  so  slowly  that  he  could 
hope  for  a  year  of  life.  He  said  to  his  wife,  "Let  us  not  worry 
or  be  sad.  Instead,  let  us  make  this  next  twelve  months  the 
richest  year  of  our  life  together.  We  will  invite  to  our  home 
as  many  interesting  men  and  women  as  we  can  induce  to 
come;  we  will  hear  much  good  music;  we  will  read  together 
many  of  the  great  books  we  have  always  wanted  to  read;  we 
will  live  each  day  as  richly  and  happily  as  we  can— much  as 
if  there  were  not  another  left  to  us." 

They  lived  according  to  this  plan,  and  later,  the  man's 
wife  told  me  how  wonderful  a  year  it  had  been.  As  she  said, 
"When  I  think  how  we  valued  so  highly  every  twenty-four 
hours  we  had  together,  I  am  distressed  whenever  I  see  a  man 
and  wife  ruining  a  day  and  making  it  unhappy  over  some 
little  quarrel.  How  awful  to  waste  a  day." 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  remarked,  "Most  folks  are  about  as 
happy  as  they  make  up  their  minds  to  be,"  and  I  think  there 
is  much  truth  in  this.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had  the  same 
idea  when  he  said,  after  his  lifetime  of  constant  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  "A  man  has  good  health,  if  he  can  only 
do  without  it  uncomplainingly."  Dr.  Myerson  had  a  similar 
idea  when  he  said  that  many  a  man  with  a  chronic  illness 
"gives  up  doctors  and  learns  to  live  with  his  illness,  as  a  man 
lives  with  a  shrew  by  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  keeping 
his  mouth  shut." 
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Wake  up  to  ihe 
world! 

Many  people  fail  to  get  much  joy  out  of  life  because  they 
see  so  few  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  things  about  them. 
As  Samuel  Johnson  once  said,  when  you  go  on  a  trip,  if  you 
wish  to  bring  back  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  you  must  take 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  you,  Cabell  had  the  same  idea 
when  he  wrote,  "This  fable  of  Jurgen  is  as  the  world  itself, 
a  book  wherein  each  man  will  find  what  his  nature  enables 
him  to  see;  which  gives  us  back  each  his  own  image." 

I  often  think  of  Dick  Whittington's  cat,  who  went  to  lon- 
don  to  see  the  queen. 

"Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  what  did  you  there?" 
"I  frightened  a  little  mouse  under  her  chair." 

Few  people  realize  that  this  is  about  all  a  cat  would  notice— 
a  mouse.  Similarly,  an  unthinking  or  uneducated  tourist, 
standing  before  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  might  see  little  more 
than  a  hill  with  a  ruin  on  top  of  it,  while  a  professor  of  Greek 
would  see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  old  gods  of  Olympus  and 
some  of  the  great  men  of  the  classical  era  of  ancient  Greece. 


//  you  had  only  three  days 
left  to  see  . . . 


Helen  Keller  said  so  wisely,  "Use  your  eyes  as  if  tomor- 
row you  would  be  stricken  blind."  She  wrote  what  she  would 
do  if  she  had  three  days  to  see.  On  the  first  day,  she  would 
want  to  see  the  people  whose  kindness  and  companionship 
had  make  her  life  worth  living.  She  would  call  in  her  friends 
and  look  for  a  long  while  into  their  faces.  She  would  look, 
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also,  into  the  face  of  a  baby.  She  would  like  to  see  the  many 
books  that  had  been  read  to  her,  and  she  would  like  to  look 
into  the  loyal  trusting  eyes  of  her  dogs.  She  would  like  to 
take  a  long  walk  in  the  woods. 

The  next  day,  she  would  get  up  early  to  see  the  dawn.  She 
would  visit  museums  to  learn  of  man's  upward  progress  in 
the  making  of  things.  She  would  go,  also,  to  an  art  museum 
to  probe  the  soul  of  man  by  studying  his  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures. That  evening  she  would  go  to  a  theater;  she  would  like 
to  see  the  grace  of  the  great  ballerina,  Pavlova. 

The  following— and  third— morning,  she  would  again  greet 
the  dawn,  anxious  to  discover  new  revelations  of  beauty  in 
nature.  She  would  spend  this  last  day  in  the  haunts  of  men, 
where  they  work.  She  would  stand  at  a  busy  street  corner, 
trying  to  understand  something  of  the  daily  lives  of  people 
by  looking  into  their  faces  and  reading  what  is  written  there. 
She  would  see  suffering  and  that  would  cause  her  to  feel  com- 
passion. She  would  like  to  make  a  tour  of  New  York,  seeing 
the  slums,  the  factories,  and  the  parks  in  which  children  play. 

On  the  last  evening,  she'd  like  to  go  to  a  theater  and  see 
a  hilariously  funny  play  so  as  to  appreciate  the  overtones  of 
comedy  in  the  human  spirit.  Similarly,  we  can  learn  from  this 
great  woman  to  use  all  our  senses  in  our  everyday  living— to 
learn  to  really  see  the  world. 


HIGH  POINTS  OF  THIS  CHAPTER 


1.  Keep  your  mind  open!  Be  grown-up  enough  to  change  it, 
if  you're  wrong.  A  mature  attitude  such  as  this  marks 
you  unmistakably  as  a  cultured  person. 

2.  Courage  is  the  surest  ingredient  for  success.  If  you  have 
the  courage  never  to  accept  defeat,  courage  to  do  what 
you  feel  is  right,  courage  to  keep  going  even  if  the  crowd 
is  against  you,  success  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

3.  Courage  should  not  be  confused  with  stubbornness.  Learn- 
ing to  conform  can  be  a  profitable  art,  especially  when 
it's  clearly  the  wiser  course.  Bucking  the  group  because 
one  cannot  adjust  doesn't  lead  to  success — it  leads  no- 
where. 

4.  Many  young  people  make  the  mistake  of  being  "conven- 
tion flouters."  Nose-thumbing  to  any  and  all  suggestions 
is  not  particularly  courageous.  You  can  be  courageous  and 
still  abide  by  the  rules. 

5.  Storing  up  knowledge  and  wisdom  by  reading  is  a  good 
short-cut  to  success.  Often  a  line  from  a  good  book  or  a 
poem  can  bring  to  a  troubled  person  great  peace  of  mind 
and  a  new  life. 

6.  Take  your  essential  goodness  for  granted!  Stop  worrying 
yourself  sick  over  formless  fears,  guilt  feelings,  sugges- 
tions of  unworthiness.  All  of  us  have  these  disturbing  im- 
pulses which  must  be  continuously  fought  down.  Learn, 
above  all,  to  believe  in  the  ultimate  decency  of  things. 

7.  To  avoid  evil  just  by  doing  nothing  at  all  is  the  purest 
kind  of  negative  thinking.  Great  men  have  achieved  fame 
not  only  by  the  greatness  of  their  successes,  but  also  by 
the  greatness  of  some  of  their  mistakes. 

8.  Stop  trying  to  "figure  life  out";  success  will  come  quicker 
if  you'll  just  concentrate  on  living  it. 

9.  Many  individuals  find  relief  in  "escaping  life"  temporarily. 
A  book  or  a  movie  can  bring  refreshing  new  energy  with 


which  to  cope  with  life.  Intelligent  escapism  is  good;  but 
running  away  completely  is  seldom  a  wise  solution. 
10.  It's  good  practice  once  in  a  while  to  take  stock  of  yourself. 
Get  away  by  yourself  somewhere,  alone,  and  think.  Is  there 
good  in  what  you're  doing?  What  is  stupid  and  silly  in 
your  life?  Then  make  a  bargain  with  yourself — you've  got 
only  so  many  years  left;  so  why  not  really  make  them 
worth  living? 


10 


THE  SENSIBLE  WAY 

TO  SUCCESSFUL 

MARRIAGE 


I  READ  THAT  ONE  MARRIAGE  IN  THREE  ENDS  UP  IN  THE 

divorce  courts,  and,  as  a  physician,  I  know  that  another  one 
in  three  is  so  shaky  it  could  easily  end  up  there.  Perhaps  both 
husband  and  wife  have  lost  what  little  love  they  started  with, 
and  perhaps  they  are  now  living  like  a  brother  and  sister, 
without  any  sign  of  affection  between  them. 

A4ony  couples  aren't  so  much  married 
as  "un-divorced" 

Many  a  man  and  wife  are  just  keeping  up  appearances,  or 
are  keeping  up  a  home  for  their  children;  some  even  hate 
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each  other;  some,  without  children,  are  living  together  largely 
because  they  haven't  initiative  enough  to  separate,  or  because 
the  man  cannot  afford  to  maintain  two  establishments,  or 
because  one  mate  is  sorry  for  the  other  and  feels  responsi- 
bility. A  wife  will  fear  that  if  she  leaves  her  husband,  he  will 
lose  his  job  and  degenerate  perhaps  because  of  his  tendency 
to  alcoholism,  and  a  husband  may  feel  that  his  responsibility 
for  a  mildly  psychotic  wife  can  never  be  terminated.  Some- 
times the  man  or  the  woman  is  in  love  with  someone  else  but 
fears  to  leave  because  the  spouse  would  suffer  terribly  and 
go  to  pieces  nervously;  as  the  Irish  say,  "one  shouldn't  heal 
one's  wound  with  someone  else's  blood." 

The  Rev.  Oliver  M.  Butterfield,  Director  of  the  Family 
Guidance  Service  in  New  York  City,  used  to  say  that  an  ap- 
palling number  of  husbands  and  wives  are  not  so  much  mar- 
ried as  "un-divorced."  This  is  a  much-needed  word.  As  a 
physician,  I  have  known  hundreds  of  persons  who  were  spir- 
itually, mentally,  and  physically  divorced,  but  not  legally 
separated. 

Women  suffer  more 
than  men 

Perhaps  because  marriage  means  more  to  a  woman  than 
to  a  man  the  physician  finds  many  more  women  than  men 
complaining  of  an  unsatisfactory  or  unhappy  mating.  So  com- 
monly, when  I  learn  that  a  woman's  neurosis  is  associated 
with  her  desire  for  a  divorce,  and  her  inability  to  decide  to 
get  it,  I  point  to  an  imaginary  button  on  my  desk  and  say, 
"Press  that  and  you'll  be  back  from  Reno  with  your  little 
decree  in  your  hand."  So  far,  I  have  rarely  gotten  a  woman 
to  press  my  imaginary  button!  Then  I  go  on  to  make  her 
face  the  fact  that  if  she  is  never  going  to  get  the  divorce— if 
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perhaps  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  almost  insuperable- 
she  had  better  quit  talking  about  a  separation  and  had  better 
settle  down  to  make  her  home  a  happier  place. 

Many  a  time  when  I  have  had  a  neurotic  man  or  woman 
in  the  office  talking  of  divorce  and  re-marriage,  I  have  had 
to  say,  "Keep  in  mind  that  unless  next  time  you  get  for  your 
mate  a  very  sensible  and  mature  person,  the  same  weaknesses 
in  your  character  and  the  same  bad  habits  which  wrecked 
this  marriage  will  wreck  the  next  one."  Often,  later,  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that  my  prophecy  was  correct. 

Why  marriages 
break  up 

In  1950,  David  G.  Wittles  and  Professor  Goode  listed  the 
reasons  given  for  425  divorces.  The  commonest  cause  they 
found  was  the  one  I  usually  have  found  in  my  practice- 
namely,  emotional  immaturity  and  childishness  in  either  one 
or  both  of  the  spouses.  These  people  did  not  always  behave 
as  grown-ups  should. 

As  a  result  of  their  childish  behavior  they  lost  the  other 
person's  respect,  and  when  respect  was  gone,  love  soon  went. 
Often  as  I  try  to  help  a  neurotic  woman  whose  marriage  is 
breaking  up,  I  have  to  beg  her  to  behave  better  so  as  not  to 
lose  all  of  her  husband's  respect. 

The  second  cause  for  marriage  failure  listed  by  Wittles 
and  Goode  was  the  fact  that,  today,  women  can  so  easily  get 
out  of  marriage.  Fifty  years  ago,  with  few  jobs  available  for 
them,  most  women  when  unhappy  in  a  marriage  felt  com- 
pelled to  stay  in  it  for  economic  reasons.  Now  that  most  in- 
telligent women  can  get  a  job  and  even  earn  enough  to  bring 
up  a  child  or  two,  thousands  are  leaving  an  unloved  husband 
and  going  out  on  their  own. 
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Several  times  during  World  War  II,  a  taxi-driver,  telling 
me  his  troubles,  said  that  his  wife  had  left  him  because  as  a 
"lady  welder"  she  could  make  more  money  than  he.  As  soon 
as  she  was  financially  independent,  she  did  as  she  pleased, 
and  he  no  longer  had  any  control  over  her.  When  he  com- 
plained about  her  failure  to  come  home  and  prepare  his  sup- 
per, she  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  In  some 
cases,  the  woman  even  walked  out  and  left  the  unfortunate 
husband  to  take  care  of  the  children! 

Another  cause  of  divorce  which  other  investigators  have 
put  at  the  top  of  the  list  is  insufficient  income.  Quarreling 
about  money  wrecks  many  a  marriage.  Sometimes,  the  wife 
is  inclined  to  spend  more  than  the  couple  can  afford,  but  in 
other  cases,  as  she  struggles  to  make  ends  meet  with  her  small 
amount  of  housekeeping  money,  she  becomes  very  resentful 
when  the  husband  buys  himself  a  custom-built  shotgun  or 
an  expensive  camera  that  he  does  not  need. 

Professor  Goode  placed  infidelity  last  as  a  cause  of  broken 
homes  because  he  agreed  with  many  other  students  of  mar- 
riage who  have  found  that  infidelity  is  not  so  much  a  cause 
of  a  break-up  as  a  sign  that  love  has  long  since  departed. 

Alcoholism  might  well  have  been  put  high  on  the  list  of 
causes  for  divorce.  If  it  doesn't  actually  break  up  the  mar- 
riage, it  causes  endless  unhappiness  for  the  spouse. 

Why  did  you 
marry? 

According  to  E.  Duvall  and  R.  Hill,  in  When  You  Marry, 
when  400  young  women  were  asked  by  a  poll-taker  why  they 
had  married,  most  said,  "for  companionship."  The  second 
largest  group  said,  "for  a  home  of  my  own."  Many  were  tired 
of  office  work  or  school-teaching;  some  were  frantic  to  get 
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away  from  a  domineering  mother;  a  few  wanted  a  sexual 
life;  many  wanted  security;  and  many  wanted  to  escape  from 
loneliness.  A  few  wanted  children.  Many  wanted  to  get  mar- 
ried at  a  time  when  their  friends  were  all  marrying.  They 
wanted  to  put  a  "Mrs."  before  their  name.  Some  felt  ashamed 
to  be  "left  on  the  shelf." 

And  this  is  significant:  few  wanted  love.  Doubtless  one 
reason  for  the  breaking  up  of  many  marriages  is  that  they 
began  without  love. 

Often  the  man  marries  largely  because  he  thinks  the  time 
has  come  when  he  ought  to  have  a  home  and  ought  to  settle 
down.  Then  he  does  not  know  enough  to  wait  until  he  is  sure 
that  the  woman  he  has  been  courting  cares  at  all  for  him.  He 
marries  her  simply  because  she  has  said  "Yes."  Later,  when 
she  refuses  to  show  him  any  affection,  and  tries  in  every  way 
possible  to  get  out  of  her  "conjugal  duties,"  he  has  his  lack  oi 
knowledge  of  women  and  of  love  to  thank  for  the  trouble  he 
is  in. 

The  importance  of  keeping 
love  growing 

So  few  couples  seem  to  realize  that,  if  their  marriage  is  to 
be  happy,  they  must  always  be  making  some  effort  to  keep 
their  love  growing,  and  to  make  it  more  beautiful.  According 
to  Captain  Bodley,  the  author  of  In  Search  of  Serenity ^  success 
in  marriage  is  much  more  than  finding  the  right  person.  It  is 
also  being  the  right  person.  It  is  not  marriage  that  fails,  but 
people  who  fail.  What  marriage  does  is  to  show  people  up 
with  all  their  weaknesses  and  their  lack  of  adult  behavior. 
"Unfortunately,  the  privilege  of  falling  in  love  is  not  given 
to  everybody,  and  the  privilege  of  falling  deeply  in  love  is 
given  to  few." 
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A  husband  is  wise  when,  through  the  years,  he  keeps  mak- 
ing love  to  his  wife,  giving  her  little  presents,  bringing  her 
flowers,  and  remembering  anniversaries.  Dorothy  Dix  used  to 
advise  bridegrooms  to  hurry  and  kiss  the  Blarney  stone.  She 
said,  "Praising  a  woman  before  marriage  is  a  matter  of  inclin- 
ation; but  praising  her  after  marriage  is  a  matter  of  necessity." 

Keep  up  the  words  of 
appreciation! 

Seeing  that  wives  have  no  union  to  secure  for  them  shorter 
hours,  more  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  the  least  a  husband  can 
do  is  to  keep  saying  words  of  appreciation  about  his  wife's 
cooking,  housekeeping  and  general  attractiveness.  He  must 
always  notice  her  clothes,  and  her  hats  and  her  new  perma- 
nent. There  is  no  question  that  to  all  people— men,  women  and 
children— praise  is  very  necessary  if  the  individual  is  to  be 
happy.  But,  as  several  wise  men  have  said,  "After  years  of 
neglecting  her,  you'd  better  not  start  on  this  course  of  'giving 
her  the  old  oil'  too  suddenly,  or  she  will  get  suspicious  and 
think  that,  for  some  reason,  your  conscience  is  hurting  you!" 

Too  often,  husbands  act  like  the  father  in  Delia  Lute's 
delightful  stories  of  farm  life:  he  greatly  enjoyed  his  wife's 
excellent  cooking  but  never  praised  it.  When  she  would  ask 
him  why  he  never  complimented  her,  he  would  say  that  if 
some  day  the  food  was  poorly  cooked,  he'd  say  so.  It  is  a  wise 
husband  who  often  praises  his  wife  for  her  good  points,  and 
it  is  a  wise  wife  who  expresses  pleasure  and  appreciation 
when  her  husband  buys  her  some  little  thing  she  has  wanted. 
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Understand  what  she  wants 
and  craves 

Many  times  in  my  medical  life,  when  talking  to  a  dis- 
gruntled and  unhappy  wife,  I  have  heard  her  say  that  her 
husband  sometimes  tried  to  be  loving,  but  usually  left  her 
very  dissatisfied  and  even  more  unhappy  than  she  was  before 
because  he  did  not  seem  ever  to  be  able  to  learn  how  to  "love 
her  acceptably."  By  this,  she  meant  that  he  lacked  any  under- 
standing of  her  tastes  and  likings,  or  any  remembrance  of 
what  she  had  often  said  she  wanted  and  craved,  or  of  what 
she  had  said  she  didn't  like.  As  a  result,  usually  when  he 
bought  her  a  birthday  or  anniversary  present,  he  got  some- 
thing that  not  only  disappointed  her  but  even  upset  her.  His 
lack  of  understanding  of  her  and  her  tastes  made  her  feel 
all  the  more  alone  and  unloved. 

Perhaps  he  got  her  something  useful  for  the  house,  which 
was  kind;  but  she,  like  most  women,  wanted  for  her  birthday 
something  personal,  like  a  pair  of  earrings.  She  wanted  some- 
thing she  could  keep  the  rest  of  her  days  with  much  sentiment 
attached. 

Oftentimes,  a  man  is  mystified  or  perhaps  angered  because 
his  wife  is  not  happy  with  some  expensive  gift— perhaps  a 
good-sized  check— that  he  has  given  her.  He  cannot  under- 
stand why  she  would  have  so  greatly  preferred  some  much  less 
costly  gift,  if  it  had  only  been  something  like  a  bit  of  antique 
jewelry  or  antique  porcelain  that  he  had  searched  for  for 
months  because  he  knew  it  would  delight  her  and  fit  into  her 
collection,  and  be  just  what  she  wanted. 

A  physician  friend  of  mine  loved  his  wife— in  his  quiet  way. 
He  never  got  close  enough  to  her  to  know  what  her  desires 
and  aspirations  were  or  how  she  longed  to  be  loved.  He  could 
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not  understand  why,  when  on  her  birthday,  he  gave  her  $5,000 
in  stock,  she  was  so  unhappy  she  wept.  What  she  had  hoped 
was  that  he  would  take  the  evening  off  and  take  her  out  to  a 
cozy  supper  somewhere,  or  to  a  play. 

What  a  wife  really  wants  is  a  sign  that  her  husband  is  close 
to  her  mentally  and  spiritually,  and  has  such  an  affection  for 
her  that  he  knows  how  to  make  her  happy,  and  will  make  the 
effort  to  do  this.  I  remember  a  well-to-do  man  who  thought 
he  could  show  his  love  for  his  wife  sufficiently  by  leaving  an 
order  at  the  florist  to  send  her  roses  every  Monday  morning, 
and  he  could  not  understand  why  she  soon  was  not  only  not 
appreciative  but  actually  distressed.  She  could  not  feel  grate- 
ful for  something  so  routine  that  it  had  cost  him  no  thought. 

Wise  wives  accept  any 
gift  graciously 

But  with  all  this,  the  wise  wife  who  does  not  want  her 
husband  to  clam  up  and  never  think  of  giving  her  anything 
again,  will  hide  her  disappointments  and  will  accept  gra- 
ciously what  she  gets.  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  a  wife 
lost  out  badly  because  of  having  angered  her  husband  with 
her  ungratefulness,  her  lack  of  appreciation,  and  even  some 
unpleasantness  and  contempt  about  presents  he  gave  her. 
Some  women  seemed  to  think  that  giving  thanks  would  de- 
mean them  in  some  way.  A  foolish  thing  many  women  do  is 
to  take  back  to  the  store  and  get  cash  for  a  present  the  hus- 
band gives.  A  really  loving  woman  with  sentiment  in  hei 
heart  would  never  want  to  do  this. 

Accepting  graciously  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  loving 
woman.  I  know  many  a  husband  who  was  much  hurt  when 
he  brought  his  wife  flowers  and  she  chided  him  for  wasting 
their  money.  Naturally,  he  decided  never  to  buy  her  anything 
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again.  One  such  man  eventually  left  the  girl  who  would 
never  show  the  least  pleasure  over  a  gift,  and  found  for  him- 
self a  wife  who  bubbled  over  with  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light when  he  brought  her  even  a  rose  or  a  pretty  handker- 
chief. 

Many  persons  make  the  great  mistake  of  thinking  that 
love  can  be  obtained  on  demand,  or  by  gifts.  It  can  only  be 
earned,  usually  by  much  kindness,  consideration,  thoughtful- 
ness  and  tendernesses.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  said  he  loved 
his  wife  devotedly,  but  he  was  at  times  thoughtless  of  her 
comfort  and  so  unkind  to  her  that  it  was  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve he  really  loved  her.  Paraphrasing  an  old  Russian  prov- 
erb, what  he  was  saying  to  her  was  drowned  out  by  what  he 
did  not  do. 

Many  a  time  when,  as  a  physician,  I  have  come  to  know  a 
couple  well,  I  have  marveled  how  the  woman  could  go  on 
living  with  the  man  who  was  often  so  unpleasant,  so  selfish, 
so  niggardly,  so  jealous,  so  abusive,  so  childish,  or  so  cruel. 
Doubtless,  much  of  the  sexual  frigidity  of  many  a  woman  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  hundred  times  her  husband  has  out- 
raged her  and  bruised  her  feelings  or  shamed  her  before 
people.  As  a  woman  recently  said  to  me,  "I  finally  told  him, 
'Don't  you  ever  dare  touch  me  again.'  "  One  can  easily  under- 
stand why  many  married  couples  treat  one  another  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  love  and  hate  and  a  desire  to  punish. 

Are  you  tough  or  easy 
to  live  with? 

The  most  wonderful  persons  in  marriage  and  in  all  human 
relationships  are  those  who  are  easy  to  live  with— who  are  "as 
comfortable  as  an  old  shoe."  Such  people  are  never  likely  to 
take  umbrage  at  some  small  thing  or  to  be  critical  in  thought 
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or  word;  they  are  not  likely  to  question  what  the  others  about 
them  say  or  do. 

As  a  wife  said  to  me  recently,  "It  is  true  my  husband  is  a 
trial  to  me  in  a  few  trivial  ways,  as  when  he  is  dropping  cigar 
ashes  all  over  the  house,  but  I  forgive  him  gladly  because  he 
is  so  generous,  and  always  lets  me  do  what  I  like.  He  never 
questions  what  I  do— what  I  do  with  my  allowance,  why  I 
went  into  the  city,  or  why  I  got  home  late.  He  never  complains; 
he  never  gets  me  upset  by  hurrying  me,  and  when  I  want  to 
be  alone,  he  respects  my  need  for  privacy.  When  I  am  not  in 
the  mood  for  affection,  he  senses  it  and  is  not  offended." 

A  good  wife  who  is  easy  to  live  with  behaves  in  the  same 
way  with  her  husband.  Simply  because  she  is  married  to  him, 
she  does  not  feel  she  owns  him  body  and  soul  and  has  a  right 
to  keep  questioning  him  in  regard  to  everything  he  does  and 
in  regard  to  all  his  comings  and  goings.  If  her  husband  is  a 
reserved  or  close-mouthed  sort  of  man,  she  may  be  wise  to 
treat  him  much  as  his  best  men  friends  do,  never  prying  into 
his  affairs  or  his  past  life.  I  know  that  such  reserve  between 
two  people  does  not  make  for  an  ideal  marriage,  but  many  a 
woman  has  to  choose  between  this  and  nothing. 

I  often  marvel  at  the  way  in  which  a  man  or  woman,  mar- 
ried to  a  bad-tempered  or  fault-finding  or  scolding  type  of 
spouse,  learns  to  say  nothing  when  a  "storm"  breaks.  I  was 
amused  one  day  in  a  Pullman  car  watching  the  old  couple  in 
the  section  across  from  me.  The  man  asked  his  wife  where  his 
reading  glasses  were  and  she  answered  that  she  didn't  know. 
He  said,  angrily,  "But  you  should  know;  you  packed  the  bags." 
She  said  again  that  she  couldn't  remember  which  one  of  the 
three  bags  contained  the  glasses.  Thereupon  her  husband 
started  going  through  one  bag  after  the  other,  becoming 
angrier  and  angrier  all  the  while,  and  growling  more  and  more 
at  his  wife  who  sat  like  a  Buddha,  looking  out  of  the  window 
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and  never  saying  a  word.  Finally,  what  nearly  convulsed  me 
was  the  man's  growl,  "Now,  let's  not  get  into  a  row  about  this 
thing!" 


Some  marital  conflicts 
are  inevitable 

I  doubt  if  many  married  persons  can  hope  to  go  through 
life  without  occasional  strong  differences  of  opinion.  Especially 
if  the  two  have  strong  and  vivid  personalities  they  are  bound 
to  clash  occasionally.  But  little  harm  will  be  done  so  long  as 
the  two  can  quickly  say,  "I'm  sorry;  even  if  I  don't  agree  with 
you,  I  love  you."  Perhaps  they  can  laugh  at  their  vehemence, 
and  can  say,  "No  hard  feelings."  They  will  be  wise  if  they  will 
not  let  the  sun  go  down  on  their  wrath,  and  if  neither  will 
sulk  for  long. 

Time  and  again,  when  I  have  thought  I  had  a  warring  couple 
reconciled  and  the  hatchet  buried,  trouble  flared  up  again  be- 
cause first  one,  and  then  the  other,  wanted  to  sulk  a  bit  longer 
and  to  punish  a  bit  more.  In  the  process  they  would  see-saw, 
first  with  one  of  them  conciliatory,  and  then  the  other.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  hard  to  get  the  two  to  be  conciliatory  at  the 
same  time  for  a  day  or  two. 

Talk  it  out 
together 

According  to  Andre  Maurois,  the  ability  of  a  couple  to  con- 
verse comfortably  and  happily  is  highly  important  if  a  marriage 
is  to  be  successful.  A  man  and  wife  who  are  intelligent,  inter- 
ested in  many  things,  observant,  full  of  ideas,  and  in  love,  can 
always  have  fun  chatting.  A  woman  once  told  me  how,  in  her 
youth,  she  often  marveled  when  she  heard  her  father  and 
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mother  in  their  room  talking  away  and  laughing;  she  won- 
dered what,  after  twenty-five  years  of  daily  life  together,  they 
could  still  be  finding  to  talk  about— but  they  never  ran  out  of 
subjects  for  conversation.  Fortunately,  they  both  were  articu- 
late people.  Because  neither  had  any  fear  that  the  other  would 
ever  take  offense  at  anything  or  criticize  angrily,  or  jeer  or  fail 
to  understand,  or  take  something  the  wrong  way,  these  two 
good  chums  could  always  talk  freely  about  anything  that  came 
into  their  heads. 


Try  not  to  be 
overcrit'ical 

One  of  the  shoals  on  which  many  a  marriage  barque  breaks 
up  is  the  tendency  of  one  or  both  spouses  to  be  so  critical  in 
several  fields  of  thought  that  rarely  can  they  enjoy  a  chat.  Just 
let  one  of  them  even  mention  one  of  these  taboo  topics  and 
there  is  likely  to  come  pouring  forth  an  angry  tirade,  or  the 
air  will  become  electric  with  tension. 

An  English  husband  who,  during  the  Second  World  War, 
was  a  great  admirer  and  almost  a  worshipper  of  Winston 
Churchill  learned  never  to  mention  his  hero  in  the  presence 
of  his  Irish  wife  who,  on  principle,  detested  all  things  English. 
On  hearing  Churchill's  name,  she  would  immediately  become 
sarcastic  and  nasty.  Another  man  who  was  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Al  Smith  could  never  mention  the  man  around  his  father, 
his  mother,  or  his  wife.  One  exploded  because  he  hated  Dem- 
ocrats, one  because  she  hated  Catholics,  and  the  other  because 
she  hated  the  man's  pronunciation  of  "radio." 

On  the  surface,  such  a  "No-Man's-Land"  of  conversation 
would  seem  to  be  of  little  consequence,  but,  actually,  many 
marriage  bonds  become  gradually  loosened  when  two  people 
run  into  a  number  of  topics  which  they  cannot  even  mention 
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without  starting  a  row.  The  angry  partner  shows  a  lack  of  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  the  other  to  hold  and  express  differing 
views.  Such  lack  of  respect  for  some  of  the  views  of  a  spouse 
can  soon  drive  a  wedge  between  them— and  a  very  dangerous 
wedge  it  can  be! 

In  many  homes  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  spouses  have 
children  by  a  previous  marriage,  the  wedge  is  driven  in  when 
neither  dares  mention  before  the  other  anything  about  these 
children.  It  is  a  wise  stepfather  or  stepmother  who  accepts 
these  children  and  is  kind  to  them,  and  freely  shares  with  the 
spouse  any  problems  that  arise  because  of  them. 

It's  had  policy 
to  lie 

In  a  happy  marriage  where  the  two  partners  can  discuss  any- 
thing without  fear  of  starting  an  argument  or  bringing  down 
on  the  head  of  one  of  them  bitter  criticism,  there  is  never  any 
need  for  lying  or  keeping  things  dark.  And  this  is  very  good 
for  the  making  of  a  happy  and  safe  marital  relationship.  No 
matter  how  big  or  small  the  problem  may  be  that  has  to  be 
discussed,  if  the  truth  is  told,  mutual  trust  will  remain  strong. 
Once  a  lie  has  been  told— and  found  out— mutual  trust  will 
have  been  broken.  But  here  is  an  important  point.  In  some 
cases,  I  do  not  blame  the  one  who  lied  a  tenth  as  much  as  I 
blame  the  one  who  had  been  so  unpleasant  about  many  things 
as  to  cause  the  other  to  avoid  telling  the  truth  even  in  some 
small  and  unimportant  matters. 

I  know  a  young  woman  whose  first  marriage  was  a  terrible 
mistake.  Her  husband  was  everything  a  husband  should  not 
be:  irresponsible,  selfish,  immature,  and  egotistical.  As  if  this 
was  not  bad  enough,  the  truth  was  not  in  him;  he  was  always 
lying.  After  his  mendacity  had  many  times  been  found  out. 
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his  wife,  naturally,  got  to  the  point  where  she  could  no  longer 
live  with  him.  She  now  is  married  to  a  man  who  is  everything 
her  first  husband  wasn't:  he  assumes  responsibility;  he  is  kind, 
mature,  and  very  considerate.  With  all  this,  she  feels  that  to 
her,  his  most  important  characteristic  is  his  truthfulness. 
Knowing  that  he  is  truthful,  she  now  puts  all  her  trust  in  him 
and  feels  it  will  never  be  broken. 

Loneliness 

All  men  and  women,  for  all  their  days,  have  to  suffer  from 
loneliness.  Even  when  well-adjusted,  they  can  get  really  close 
to  very  few  people  in  their  lifetime,  and  even  with  these 
persons,  there  will  remain  some  reserve.  Even  those  men  and 
women  who  are  happily  married  have  parts  of  their  soul  and 
mind  into  which  the  other  never  may  enter.  All  of  us  tend  to 
build  a  wall  about  us  for  our  protection,  and  this  makes  us 
ever  lonelier. 

James  Branch  Cabell,  in  many  places  in  his  books,  speaks 
of  the  loneliness  of  man.  As  he  says  {Figures  of  Earth),  ".  .  . 
there  is  no  hour  in  my  life  but  I  go  around  in  reserve, 
.  .  .  and  in  my  armor  I  am  lonely."  "Freydis,  there  is  no  way 
in  which  two  persons  may  meet  in  this  world  of  men:  we  can 
but  exchange,  from  afar,  despairing  friendly  signals,  in  the  sure 
knowledge  they  will  be  misinterpreted."  "For  I  know  that  my 
distrust  of  all  living  creatures— even  of  you,  dear  Freydis,  when 
I  draw  you  closest— must  always  be  as  a  wall  between  us— a 
low,  lasting,  firmly-set  wall  which  we  can  never  pull  down." 
The  "Little  Locksmith"  wrote  that  "The  young  are  often  en- 
cased in  a  shell  too,  even  more  difficult  to  get  through."  Many 
parents  and  teachers  will  agree  with  this  statement. 

Henry  L.  Mencken  once  said  (Minority  Report),  "I  know  a 
great  many  more  people  than  most  men,  and  in  wider  and 
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more  diverse  circles,  yet  my  life  is  essentially  one  of  isola- 
tion, and  so  is  that  of  every  other  man.  We  not  only  have  to 
die  alone;  we  also,  save  for  a  few  close  associates,  have  to  live 
alone." 

If  loneliness  is  a  common  source  of  unhappiness  for  the 
mentally  well-adjusted  man  and  woman,  how  much  more  must 
it  be  a  torture  to  the  overly  shy  and  somewhat  psychotic  per- 
son, who  cannot  stand  anyone's  coming  near  him,  either  physi- 
cally or  spiritually.  Several  mildly  schizophrenic  writers  have 
written  of  their  very  distressing  loneliness,  which  they  chose 
yet  did  not  want! 

Gustave  Flaubert  wrote  (November),  "Is  not  the  heart  of 
man  a  vast  solitude  into  which  nothing  ever  penetrates?" 
"Through  shyness  or  through  egotism  everyone  conceals  the 
best  and  most  delicate  notions  of  his  soul.  To  gain  esteem,  one 
may  show  only  the  ugliest  aspects,  for  that  is  the  means  by 
which  one  attains  the  common  level."  This  is  so  true.  Most  of 
us  men  are  ashamed  ever  to  speak  frankly  of  our  spiritual 
aspirations  and  more  refined  feelings.  Sometimes  we  can  talk 
of  these  things  to  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  woman,  but 
rarely  to  a  man. 

In  the  cases  of  many  gifted  and  decidedly  unusual  men,  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  loneliness  common  to  most  men  are  height- 
ened and  made  more  distressing  by  the  fact  that  the  man 
senses  that  in  many  ways  he  is  different,  and  hence  unable  to 
mix  happily  and  comfortably  with  the  crowd  about  him.  At  a 
party  he  may  sit  by  himself— just  an  onlooker.  A  great  loneli- 
ness may  be  upon  him,  also,  because  in  the  office  in  which  he 
works  he  is  not  permitted  to  feel  at  home.  Especially  if  he 
came  into  the  firm  or  institution  after  he  was  thirty  or  forty, 
he  is  never  allowed  to  feel  that  he  "belongs."  He  never  feels 
that  he  has  been  accepted  as  one  of  the  gang.  And  this  is  a 
sadness  to  him 
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Although  loneliness  cannot  be  entirely  overcome  by  anyone, 
much  can  be  done  to  lessen  this  feeling  of  isolation  by  de- 
liberately trying  to  make  friends  of  kindly,  sympathetic,  and 
understanding  people,  and  by  deliberately  trying  sometimes 
to  talk  of  the  thoughts  that  are  deep  in  our  hearts. 

The  power  of 
affection 

I  once  had  as  a  patient  a  man  in  charge  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  many  lighthouses  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  find  two  men  who  could  get  along  to- 
gether when  cooped  up  for  months  in  a  small  isolated  space. 
If  they  ever  had  one  bitter  argument,  that  was  the  end  of  their 
friendship,  and  after  that  they  might  be  unable  even  to  speak 
to  each  other  or  cook  or  eat  together.  But,  as  my  patient  said, 
it  was  different  with  a  man  and  wife— they  might  quarrel,  but 
usually  when  night  came  their  affection  for  one  another  drew 
them  together;  they  did  not  hold  any  grudge,  and  they  went 
on  with  life  as  usual. 

This  is  why  marriage  can  be  so  hard  on  two  people  when 
love  and  effection  are  gone,  or  when  love  never  was  strong. 
When  two  such  persons  quarrel,  there  is  not  much  to  bring 
them  together  again.  But  with  all  this,  young  wives  need  some- 
times to  be  reminded  that  sex  will  not  always  serve  to  bring 
back  the  husband  who  has  been  angered  by  some  childish  or 
pettish  or  bad-tempered  or  hysterical  behavior.  Eventually,  the 
old  physical  charm  will  fade,  and  then  will  come  a  day  when 
the  man's  love  will  not  come  back.  Similarly,  many  a  husband 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  if  often  he  comes  home  drunk  and 
abusive,  or  if  often  he  is  unkind,  his  wife's  love  must  wear 
thinner  and  thinner  until  none  is  left,  and  then  in  his  home 
he  will  have  on  his  hands  a  bitter  and  hostile  woman. 
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Is  it  too  late  to 
apologize? 

So  often,  when  a  husband  or  wife  dies,  the  remaining  spouse 
greatly  regrets  time  spent  in  bitter  argument.  A  man  may  then 
wish  he  could  get  his  wife  back,  even  for  five  minutes,  to 
apologize  to  her.  As  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  after  his  wife's 
death,  "Five  minutes  more  of  your  dear  company  in  this  world. 
Oh,  that  I  had  you  yet  for  but  five  minutes,  to  tell  you  all!  This 
is  often  my  thought  since  April  2 1 .  Ah,  me,  she  never  knew 
fully,  nor  could  I  show  her  in  my  heavy-laden  miserable  life, 
how  much  I  had  at  all  times  regarded,  loved  and  admired  her. 
No  telling  of  her  now." 

How  sad  that— "no  telling  of  her  now."  I  will  never  forget 
the  sorrow  of  a  woman  whose  husband  committed  suicide  after 
she  had  scolded  him  bitterly  for  a  poor  investment  of  her 
money.  Oh,  how  she  wanted  him  back  for  a  few  words  of  ab- 
ject apology!  Another  woman  patient  of  mine  never  had  men- 
tal peace  again  after  the  morning  when  she  found  her  husband 
dead  in  bed.  Distress  over  this  was  bad  enough;  what  was 
worse  was  that,  during  the  night,  hearing  him  moving  about 
in  the  kitchen,  she  had  gone  to  investigate  and  had  found  him 
taking  a  stiff  drink  of  whiskey.  Because  she  was  president  of 
the  local  temperance  society,  she  had  lost  her  temper  and  given 
him  a  terrible  tongue-lashing.  In  the  morning,  when  the  doc- 
tor came,  he  said,  surprised,  "Didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  was 
having  heart  attacks  with  agonizing  pain,  and  that  I  had  told 
him  to  use  alcohol  because  that  was  the  only  drug  that  gave 
him  relief?"  No,  the  man  had  taken  his  scolding  and  had  said 
nothing.  Now,  how  the  woman  wished  she  could  apologize, 
but  it  was  too  late. 
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Problems  of  marriage 
in  middle-age 

As  many  middle-aged  persons  have  found,  sometimes  to 
their  puzzlement  and  distress,  love  tends  to  change  after  many 
years;  it  tends  to  settle  down  and  become  somewhat  prosaic. 

The  best  discussion  I  have  seen  of  the  mental  and  spiritual 
problems  of  the  middle-aged  marriage  is  in  the  thoughtful, 
poetic  and  exquisitely- written  book  of  Mrs.  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh,  Gift  from  the  Sea.  She  tells  how,  during  a  brief 
vacation,  she  lived  by  herself  on  an  island  and  did  a  lot  of 
thinking.  As  she  says,  many  persons  entering  middle-age  want 
to  be  more  at  peace  with  themselves.  Many  haven't  enough 
inner  harmony;  they  are  in  conflict  with  themselves  as  well  as 
with  others.  Many  don't  know  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  them, 
or  what  they  want,  or  what  they  want  to  do.  After  much  read- 
ing, Mrs.  Lindbergh  has  learned  that  "certain  environments, 
certain  modes  of  life,  certain  rules  of  conduct,  are  more  condu- 
cive to  inner  and  outer  harmony  than  others."  Our  lives  today 
are  full  of  distractions,  "a  myriad  pulls"  that  do  not  permit  a 
contemplative  life. 

As  Mrs.  Lindbergh  says,  the  romantic  love  of  the  honeymoon 
gives  way,  so  that  in  middle  life  it  may  be  largely  replaced  by 
"devotion,  companionship,  loyalties,  inter-dependencies,  and 
shared  experiences."  James  Branch  Cabell  once  said,  "Love  of 
a  sort  remains,  but  hardly  the  love  that  was  yesterday's."  One 
of  his  characters  asks,  "What  has  become  of  the  girl  I  married?" 

Mrs.  Lindbergh  observes  that  two  lovers  just  married  can 
have  a  fairly  simple  relationship;  they  are  so  wrapped  up  in 
each  other.  But  as  their  forties  or  fifties  approach,  each  one  is 
drawn  away  into  different  jobs— the  man  with  his  great  bur- 
den of  work  at  the  office,  and  the  woman  with  her  big  and  un- 
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ending  job  of  keeping  a  home  going,  and  helping  her  children 
in  many  ways.  So  often  their  way  of  life  separates  the  two,  and 
gets  them  to  wanting  different  things.  Sometimes  they  get  to 
feeling  so  upset  and  alone  that  they  wonder  if  the  only  solu- 
tion isn't  a  separation,  and  perhaps  a  search  for  a  new  and 
more  suitable  partner. 

Problems  of  the 
middle-aged  woman 

Another  very  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Buck,  in  her  very 
thoughtful  book  Man  and  Woman,  says,  "The  most  tragic 
person  in  our  civilization  is  the  middle-aged  woman  whose 
duties  in  the  home  are  finished,  whose  children  are  gone,  and 
who  is  in  her  mental  and  physical  prime,  and  yet  feels  there 
is  no  more  need  for  her." 

Bitterly,  such  a  woman  may  say  to  her  husband,  "If  I  were 
to  die,  you'd  hardly  notice  it;  you  would  just  go  on  as  you 
are."  She  is  hungry  for  something  better  in  life  but  she  doesn't 
know  exactly  what  it  should  be  and,  hence,  perhaps,  she  fills 
her  life  with  hardly  necessary  tasks.  Work  of  a  sort  she  must 
have  because  it  quiets  her  mind.  Sometimes  she  tries  to  find 
herself  by  talking  to  doctors  about  her  troubles,  and  occasion- 
ally she  gets  herself  operated  on,  to  little  purpose.  Actually, 
she  should  have  begun,  some  time  before,  to  plan  construc- 
tively for  this  part  of  her  life. 

Many  an  unhappy  wife  of  fifty  or  so  whom  I  have  seen  with 
many  nervous  symptoms  has  admitted  that  twenty  years  before 
she  had  rather  pushed  her  husband  out  of  her  life  and  had 
come  to  live  largely  with  and  for  her  children.  Perhaps  when 
a  sickly  or  asthmatic  boy  worried  her  greatly,  she  moved  into 
his  room.  Twenty-five  years  later,  when  the  child  was  married 
and  had  left  home,  the  wife,  feeling  a  great  loneliness,  tried  to 
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go  back  to  her  husband,  only  to  find  that  her  efforts  to  woo 
him  made  him  embarrassed,  and  uncomfortable.  He  appar- 
ently was  SO  used  to  living  alone— in  a  sexual  and  spiritual 
sense— that  he  could  not  pick  up  again  where  he  had  left  off 
a  quarter  century  ago.  He  had  learned  to  live  a  lonely  and 
self-sufficient  life  behind  his  protective  wall,  and,  try  as  the 
wife  might,  she  could  not  break  through. 

Especially  if  such  a  woman  and  her  husband  have  given  up 
their  big  old  home  in  a  suburb,  and  perhaps  have  moved  into 
a  small  apartment  in  the  city,  the  woman  may  find  herself 
lonely  with  all  her  old  familiar  moorings  gone.  If  she  is  to 
keep  from  going  into  a  "blue  funk"  she  must  quickly  build  a 
new  life.  She  must  find  some  new  interests,  some  outside  work, 
and  a  new  set  of  friends.  Most  of  this  emotional  transforma- 
tion she  must  make  for  herself,  unaided  by  anyone. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  change-over  that 
a  sensible  middle-aged  woman  must  make  when  her  husband 
has  died  and  she  has  decided  to  go  ahead  and  live  as  useful 
and  contented  a  life  as  possible.  Naturally,  what  a  woman  does 
will  depend  much  on  her  abilities  and  early  education  and 
interests.  As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  women  of  fifty  who 
find  something  to  do  in  the  business  world.  Those  who  do  not 
need  to  make  a  living  can  often  find  something  to  do  in  organ- 
izations working  for  the  public  good. 

How  wonderful,  when  the  lonely  days  come,  if  the  woman 
has  learned  to  stand  alone  on  her  own  two  feet;  if  she  has  found 
some  interests  which  will  help  her  to  keep  growing  intellectu- 
ally and  spiritually  and  will  keep  her  from  just  sitting  and 
brooding.  I  know  that  to  find  work  is  not  a  perfect  solution, 
but  often  it  is  better  than  nagging  at  her  husband  and  telling 
him  to  stop  his  work  and  amuse  her. 
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Man's  success  in  business — 
a  cause  for  breai(-up 

In  middle  life,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  women's  complaints 
against  their  husband  is  that,  especially  as  he  becomes  s  :  :cess- 
ful,  well-to-do,  and  deeply  engrossed  in  business,  he  loses  in- 
terest in  the  little  details  of  life  with  his  wife.  His  work  so  ab- 
sorbs all  of  his  interests,  his  thinking,  and  his  planning  that 
he  has  little  thought  for  much  else.  Perhaps  he  has  many  con- 
ferences that  take  him  away  from  home,  and  at  night  he  may 
bring  home  a  briefcase  full  of  important  material  that  has  to 
be  studied.  Sometimes,  the  wife  of  a  prominent  man  can  con- 
sole herself  a  bit  with  the  thought  that  he  belongs  to  his  busi- 
ness or  his  country  as  much  as  he  belongs  to  her. 

Many  couples  drift  apart  in  middle  life  largely  because  while 
the  man  has  constantly  to  be  growing  in  his  knowledge,  and 
constantly  coming  into  interesting  contacts  with  unusual  peo- 
ple, his  wife,  left  at  home  with  the  children,  stagnates;  she 
fails  to  keep  up,  and,  what  is  particularly  sad,  sometimes  she 
not  only  refuses  to  keep  up,  but  she  resents  her  husband's 
growth.  She  dislikes  his  friends  and  is  jealous  of  them.  Eventu- 
ally, comes  a  day  when  there  is  little  that  the  two  can  talk 
about,  and  then  they  are  likely  to  get  a  bit  bored  with  one 
another.  The  man  may  have  little  free  time  to  spend  with  his 
wife,  and  they  may  seldom  have  a  pleasant  trip  together.  What 
is  sometimes  sad  is  that  they  seldom  have  any  fun  together. 
The  couple  are  always  so  serious;  they  have  no  play  or  whimsi- 
cality in  them.  As  some  women  have  said  to  me,  this  is  much 
of  what  is  wrong  with  marriage. 

Many  a  wife,  of  course,  by  her  lack  of  afiPection  has  had  most 
to  do  with  weakening  the  bonds  of  the  marriage  and  driving 
the  husband's  old  love  out  of  him.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  many 
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an  unaffectionate  woman  seems  to  welcome  the  coming  o£ 
middle  age,  or  a  hysterectomy,  or  a  menopause  as  an  excuse 
for  ending  all  that  "love  stuflE." 

I  like  to  see  a  woman  who,  even  in  her  forties  and  fifties, 
will  sometimes  give  her  husband  a  kiss,  or  an  affectionate  pat, 
or  will  snuggle  up  to  him  or  run  her  hand  through  his  hair. 
I  have  known  men  who  easily  forgave  their  wife  for  begging 
oflE  from  her  "marital  duties"  but  who  longed  for  the  little 
pats  and  signs  of  affection  that  only  a  loving  woman  gives. 
Curiously,  I  have  had  many  a  woman  tell  me  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  greatly  loved  her  husband  and  was  affection- 
ate with  him,  intercourse  was  distressing  or  distasteful  or  even 
painful. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  DISCUSSION 


1.  Many  couples  aren't  so  much  married  as  "un-divorced." 
The  reasons  for  this  are  many,  chief  among  which  are 
childishness  and  immaturity  on  the  part  of  both  partners. 
If  your  marriage  is  slipping  away  from  you,  you're  doubt- 
less intelligent  enough  to  recognize  the  trouble  and  try  to 
remedy  it.  Marriage  is  not  all  a  bed  of  roses — couples  must 
work  hard  at  it. 

2.  If  the  marriage  isn't  going  well,  it's  usually  the  woman 
who's  hardest  hit.  Even  if  the  difficulties  seem  tougher 
than  she  can  handle,  her  best  bet  is  to  settle  down  and 
make  her  home  a  happier  place. 

3.  Why  did  you  marry?  Whatever  the  reason,  it's  important 
to  keep  love  and  mutual  respect  growing.  Seemingly  small 
things  can  enhance  a  marriage  tremendously — a  word  of 
praise,  a  thoughtful  gift,  a  compliment.  Understanding 
and  encouraging  each  others'  likes  and  tastes  is  another 
cornerstone  of  a  successful  union. 

4.  Accept  the  present  he  gave  you  graciously — even  if  you're 
disappointed  with  it.  And  thank  him  for  it.  It's  proof  that 
he  was  thinking  of  you. 

5.  Man  or  woman— Bf  EASY  TO  LIVE  WITH.  The  most  won- 
derful partners  in  marriage,  in  fact  in  all  human  relation- 
ships, are  easy  to  live  with. 

6.  No  matter  how  perfect  your  marriage,  some  conflict  is 
inevitable.  Especially  if  both  of  you  are  strong,  vivid  per- 
sonalities. The  important  thing  is — afterward — that  you 
can  say:  "I'm  sorry;  no  hard  feelings." 

7.  Friendly  chatting  together  is  a  must.  Lively  discussion, 
sharing  a  laugh  or  an  experience,  are  sparkplugs  in  any 
marriage.  Try  not  to  be  overcritical  or  nagging. 

8.  It's  bad  policy  to  lie  to  your  partner.  Big  or  small,  bring 
the  problem  out  in  the  open.  Kick  it  around  between  you 
until  it's  solved.  There's  no  better  way  to  keep  mutual 
trust  strong. 


9.  The  quarrel  is  over — done  with.  Now  is  the  time  for  your 
affection  for  one  another  to  draw  you  together  again.  The 
stronger  it  is,  the  sweeter  the  reconciliation  will  be. 
10.  Love  tends  to  change  over  the  years.  Youthful  passion 
settles  down,  and  the  love  relationship  may  become  pro- 
saic. Success  in  business  may  draw  a  man  away  from 
marriage;  the  wife  may  feel  "useless"  and  "unwanted," 
especially  after  her  children  are  grown.  For  the  woman, 
new  interests  and  activities  may  be  the  answer.  Both  per- 
sons, however,  should  try  to  replace  the  lost  romantic  love 
by  devotion,  loyalty,  companionship  and  inter-dependence. 
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THE  THINGS 

THAT  RUIN 

A  MARRIAGE 


An  ideal  wife  has  to  be  a  good  lover,  with 
afiFection  in  her  eyes  and  her  fingers.  She  should  be  a  good, 
intelligent  companion  and  conversationalist.  She  should  be 
able  to  share  and  enjoy  many  things  with  her  husband.  If  he 
tends  at  times  to  be  a  bit  moody  or  discouraged  or  pessimistic 
or  blue,  she  should  be  skillful  in  encouraging  him.  When  he 
comes  home  to  tell,  perhaps,  of  a  great  disappointment  or  in- 
justice to  him,  or  loss  in  his  business,  she  should  be  a  com- 
forter. If  he  should  falter  in  his  upward  climb  to  success,  or 
if  he  should  start  to  give  up  his  hopes  and  ideals  she  should 
help  him  to  get  back  again  in  the  path. 

In  her  remarkable  book,  Help  Your  Husband  Stay  Alive j 
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Hannah  Lees  says  truly  that  being  a  good  wife  is  one  of  the 
most  highly-skilled  and  specialized  jobs  in  this  world,  and  one 
in  which  only  an  able  woman  can  succeed. 

If,  at  times,  the  husband  proposes  to  get  into  some  scheme 
or  business  that  looks  unwise  to  his  wife,  she  may  tactfully  be 
able  to  steer  him  out  of  it  without  seeming  to  be  doing  it.  If, 
at  times,  he  tends  to  be  so  hot-headed  as  to  get  into  scrapes, 
she  may  serve  as  a  very  helpful  balance  wheel  to  him.  If  he  is 
not  as  good  a  mixer  as  he  should  be,  she  may  help  him  by 
inviting  people  to  their  home  and  being  an  attractive  hostess. 

A  good  wife  should  be  a  good  homemaker,  and  on  her  hus- 
band's salary,  she  must  be  a  sensible  buyer  with  discriminating 
taste.  She  may  have  to  be  a  good  watchdog  for  the  family  bank 
account,  especially  if  her  husband  is  careless  about  money. 

If  children  come,  the  wife  must  be  a  good  and  wise  and 
loving  mother  and  often  a  devoted  and  kindly  and  skillful 
nurse.  When  the  children  start  going  here  and  there,  she  may 
perhaps  have  to  be  a  good  chauffeur.  Perhaps  she  will  be  a 
good  P.T.A.  President  or  Den  Mother  and  collector  of  money 
for  many  good  causes. 

And  yet,  when  she  appears  over  a  radio  or  television  pro- 
gram, and  the  master  of  ceremonies  asks  her  what  her  profes- 
sion is,  nine  times  out  of  ten  she  says  deprecatingly,  with  a 
nervous  giggle,  ''Just  a  housewife."  She  does  not  realize  that 
this  is  the  biggest  and  most  important  and  difficult  job  in  the 
world— a  combination  of  economist,  chef,  interior  decorator, 
nurse,  sister,  lover,  business  partner,  and  community  member. 

S\n%  that  even  a  good  wife 
often  commits 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of  sins  that  even  good 
housewives  often  commit.  Some  of  the  best  intentioned  wives 
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I  know  are  constantly  making  a  nuisance  of  themselves  tell- 
ing their  husband  and  children  what  to  do,  as  if  they  hadn't 
enough  intelligence  to  decide  when  to  go  to  bed  or  to  put  on 
rubbers,  or  overcoat,  or  muffler. 

Distressing  is  the  wife  who  keeps  telling  her  able  and  suc- 
cessful husband  how  not  to  run  his  business,  perhaps  quite 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  long  before  she  tried  to  take  over 
control,  he  had  somehow  or  other  managed  to  succeed  very 
well. 

As  everyone  knows,  one  of  the  commonest  sins  of  wives  is 
nagging.  A  woman  may  think  she  is  making  a  "better  man" 
out  of  her  husband,  but  along  the  way  she  is  losing  his  love. 
The  day  may  come  when  he  may  not  even  like  her. 

My  good  friends.  Dr.  S.  H.  Kraines  and  E.  S.  Thetford,  in 
their  book.  Live  and  Help  Live,  have  an  excellent  description 
of  a  nagging  woman.  Married  at  twenty,  she  spent  fifteen  years 
pointing  out  to  her  husband  his  faults  and  shortcomings.  His 
income  was  inadequate;  he  could  not  provide  her  with  all  the 
things  she  wanted;  he  lacked  initiative;  he  was  so  preoccupied 
with  business  that  he  neglected  her;  he  read  too  little;  he  had 
no  social  graces;  she  felt  shamed  by  his  manners— or  so  she 
claimed!  She  badgered  him  into  going  to  concerts  and  lectures, 
and  then  scolded  him  because,  as  she  said,  everyone  could  see 
he  was  bored.  When  at  a  party  if  he  was  quiet,  she  scolded 
him  for  being  "a  dummy,"  and  when  he  talked  volubly,  she 
scolded  him  for  being  a  "show-off."  This  woman  admitted 
that  her  mother  was  just  like  her,  and  had  nagged  her  own 
husband  into  his  grave. 

Many  a  man  is  constantly  being  fussed  at  by  his  wife  for 
"working  too  hard."  She  says  she  is  afraid  he  will  kill  himself 
off  and  leave  her  a  widow,  and,  incidentally,  she  wants  him  to 
spend  more  time  at  home— amusing  her.  I  often  tease  a  woman 
who  keeps  nagging  at  her  husband  to  come  home  early  to  talk 
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to  her  or  to  take  her  out;  I  tell  her  she  acts  as  if  she  were  under 
the  impression  that  in  the  marriage  ceremony  her  husband 
had  promised  that,  besides  cherishing  her  and  endowing  her 
with  his  worldly  goods,  he  would  amuse  her.  I  much  doubt  if 
that  word  "amuse"  was  in  the  ceremony. 

I  greatly  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the  wife  of  the  very 
busy  physician  or  executive  to  see  more  of  her  husband,  and 
have  more  intellectual  contacts  with  him— perhaps,  occasion- 
ally, an  evening  out,  a  play,  or  a  little  trip  somewhere.  But  as 
Hannah  Lees  points  out,  "the  wife  usually  gets  more  time 
only  as  she  earns  it  by  being  more  affectionate,  more  approv- 
ing, and  in  every  way  a  more  congenial  and  beloved  and  de- 
sired companion. 

Wives:  be  "nice  io  come 
home  to" 

I  remember  a  fine  physician  whose  wife  so  fussed  at  him  for 
"overworking"  and  "killing  himself"  and  "neglecting  her"  that 
he  quit  coming  home  for  supper  and  began  to  see  patients  in 
the  evenings.  If  ever  a  woman  acted  so  as  to  bring  about  just 
the  reverse  of  what  she  said  she  had  wanted,  this  wife  did. 

Much  to  her  detriment,  she  made  home  an  unpleasant  place. 
She  would  have  been  so  much  wiser  if  she  had  known  what 
Mary  Pickford  said,  that  "a  wife  should  be  a  nice  person  to 
come  home  to."  This  sums  up  most  of  the  problem  of  keeping 
happiness  in  marriage.  If  home  is  not  a  comfortable,  peaceful 
and  quiet  place,  the  husband  will  tend  to  take  refuge  more 
and  more  in  the  very  work  that  his  wife  says  she  wants  to  save 
him  from. 

Often,  when  a  wife  keeps  constantly  saying,  "Don't  work  so 
hard;  ease  up;  don't  work  such  long  hours;  let  the  young  men 
in  the  company  carry  the  load,"  the  husband  may  answer, 
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"This  is  all  very  well,  but  one  does  not  make  much  money  or 
get  promoted  for  doing  less  work."  Does  the  wife  really  want 
a  smaller  income?  Does  she  want  to  give  up  her  car,  her  clean- 
ing woman,  her  country  club  membership,  her  good  clothes, 
her  beauty  shop,  and  all  the  expensive  advantages  she  is  giving 
the  children?  If  the  man  does  not  work  hard,  what  will  they 
use  for  money?  Also,  when  he  is  retired  in  another  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  what  will  they  do  with  only  a  small  pension,  and 
but  few  savings! 

Often  the  man  will  do  well  also  to  ask  his  wife  if  she  wishes 
him  to  give  up  his  good  job  and  his  chance  for  advancement 
to  that  vice-presidency  toward  which  he  has  been  working  so 
long.  Often,  then,  she  says,  "Why,  no,  I  just  couldn't  do  that 
to  you."  With  this  realization,  she  may  become  more  sensible 
about  his  need  for  working. 

T/)e  woman  who  tries  to 
change  a  man 

Many  a  time  in  the  office  I  have  wondered  why  a  woman 
of  education  and  refinement  was  suffering  so  severely  from 
nerves.  For  an  hour  or  more  I  kept  probing  for  the  cause  until 
she  broke  down  and  told  me  that  her  husband  was  constantly 
embarrassing  her  because  of  his  lack  of  culture,  his  poor  use 
of  English,  and  his  general  uncouthness.  In  one  such  case,  the 
woman  kept  fretting  at  the  appearance  of  her  very  kind  hus- 
band. I  soon  came  to  like  him  a  lot  because  he  was  such  a 
lovable  person,  but  in  his  early  days  he  had  been  a  fighter,  and 
he  still  had  his  broken  nose  and  cauliflower  ears.  When  she 
had  married  him,  his  wife  had  thought  she  could  talk  him  into 
getting  his  nose  straightened  and  taking  lessons  in  English. 
To  this,  he  would  never  consent,  and  so  she  had  kept  fussing 
and  fussing  until  their  love  had  worn  very  thin. 
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When  I  say  to  such  a  woman,  "Didn't  you  know  what 
your  husband  was  like  when  you  married  him?"  She  an- 
swers, "Yes,  but  I  thought  I  could  change  him,  or  I  thought 
I  could  overlook  the  things  I  did  not  like;  but  as  time  went 
on,  I  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  I  couldn't  do  this. 
Eventually,  some  of  his  mannerisms  got  to  upsetting  me  so 
much  that  I  often  wanted  to  scream.  Also,  the  distress  turned 
me  against  him  sexually,  and  in  order  to  keep  away  from 
him  I  began  to  spend  time  traveling  about."  People  may 
differ  as  to  who  broke  up  such  a  marriage— the  husband  who 
refused  to  change  or  the  wife  who  kept  nagging  until  all 
love  was  gone. 

I  think  most  people  will  agree  however  that  the  woman 
was  foolish  to  marry  with  any  idea  that  she  could  remodel  a 
husband.  Some  people  say  it  can't  be  done— and  it  can't. 
Any  remodeling  of  a  personality  or  any  changing  of  a  char- 
acter should  be  done  by  the  person  himself  before  he  marries. 

We  should  also  note  that  when  people  marry,  they  had 
better  accept  each  other  for  what  they  are.  Only  when  they 
do  this  will  they  find  happiness.  A  woman  whom  I  knew  in 
my  youth  was  married  to  one  of  the  dearest  and  kindest  of 
men,  who  gave  her  wealth  and  a  beautiful  home.  In  many 
ways,  she  was  a  fine  sensible  woman,  but  as  long  as  she  lived, 
she  fussed  terribly  at  the  man  because  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
lover  she  wanted.  She  fussed  and  fretted  trying  to  make  this 
very  sweet  but  quiet  and  prosaic  man  into  a  matinee-idol 
type  of  lover.  Needless  to  say,  in  thirty  years  or  more,  she 
failed  to  get  to  first  base.  All  she  did  was  for  a  while  to  drive 
him  into  a  separation. 
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Watch  excessive 
jealousy! 

Many  marriages  are  broken  up  by  the  wife's  excessive 
jealousy.  In  some  cases,  the  woman  has  reason  for  her  sus- 
picions and  her  anger,  but  in  most  cases,  her  fears  are  im- 
aginary. Some  women,  when  they  become  jealous,  take  com- 
plete leave  of  their  senses  and  act  as  if  they  were  mentally 
deranged. 

A  sensible  woman,  if  she  feared  her  husband  was  straying 
and  getting  interested  in  another  woman,  would  do  one 
thing— and  that  would  be  to  become  more  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive than  the  other  woman.  But  almost  always  the  wife 
promptly  becomes  as  unpleasant  and  vituperative  as  she 
knows  how  to  be.  Instead  of  making  home  a  pleasant  refuge 
for  the  man  after  his  day's  work,  she  makes  it  so  uncom- 
fortable that  he  is  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  other  woman. 

Women  have  no  monopoly  on  jealousy.  Many  men,  too, 
are  guilty  of  this  sin.  Of  course,  anyone  who  loves  deeply  is 
likely  occasionally  to  feel  a  twinge  of  jealousy,  but  the  wise 
person,  realizing  that  jealousy  is  merely  a  desire  to  possess 
the  spouse  in  a  grasping,  infantile  way,  conceals  this,  and 
does  not  let  it  turn  him  or  her  into  a  nasty,  unpleasant 
person. 

I  greatly  admire  the  young  woman  who  marries  an  able 
college  student  and  then,  perhaps  with  her  typewriter,  largely 
or  wholly  supports  him  through  the  long  years  of  his  train- 
ing, until  he  becomes  an  able  physician  or  surgeon  or  chem- 
ist or  physicist.  Then,  success,  a  large  income,  and  a  com- 
fortable life  are  likely  to  come  to  them. 

A  few  of  my  best  students  in  college  lost  out  because  they 
married  women  who  would  not  wait  for  years  for  the  com- 
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forts  of  life;  they  wanted  money  and  wanted  it  right  away. 
So  the  young  doctor  gave  up  the  career  that  he  wanted  as  a 
specialist,  and  went  to  a  small  city  to  practice  with  only  the 
basic  training  he  had  gotten  in  college.  I  have  known  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  gave  up  a  promising  career  because  the  wife 
refused  to  move  out  of  her  home  city  .  .  .  and  that  was  the 
end  of  the  man's  chances  with  his  company.  In  some  such 
cases,  the  man  became  so  resentful  against  his  wife  and  what 
she  had  done  to  him  and  his  dreams,  that  later  he  left  her. 

Women  who  are 
"house-worshipers" 

Often  a  physician  sees  a  woman  who  needs  a  rest,  but  she 
will  not  take  it  until  she  can  shed  her  puritan  conscience 
and  stop  worrying  about  her  house  being  kept  absolutely 
tidy  and  clean.  This  passion  for  cleaning  can  add  too  great 
a  burden  to  a  woman's  health  and  can  wreck  her  family's 
happiness.  If  she  was  born  frail  or  migrainous,  she  may  not 
get  good  health  until  she  lets  up  on  her  passion  for  cleanli- 
ness. Women  who  are  too  inclined  to  worship  their  house 
and  its  neatness  should  read  that  remarkable  play  called 
Craig's  Wife.  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  so  loved  having 
her  house  "just  so"  that  her  husband  and  all  her  friends 
walked  off  and  left  her— with  the  house!  A  woman  is  foolish 
when  she  won't  let  her  husband  enjoy  his  home,  or  let  him 
sit  in  any  chair  and  smoke  in  any  room.  What  is  more  im- 
portant—a husband's  love  or  a  house? 
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Women  who  are  prone  to 
"mean  spells" 

There  are  many  women  who  gradually  and  over  the  course 
of  years  lose  the  love  of  a  good  husband  because  of  what  I 
have  come  to  call  "short  mean  spells."  Many  such  women 
are  charming  and  affectionate  and  devoted  for  a  week,  or 
ten  days,  or  a  month,  and  then  perhaps  they  will  wake  with 
a  displeased  expression  on  their  face,  and  the  husband  will 
know  that  soon  he  will  "catch  it."  The  woman  will  then 
accuse  him  of  all  sorts  of  largely  imaginary  sins  and  mis- 
demeanors. After  vilifying  him  all  day  and  perhaps  more 
than  half  the  night,  she  will  come  out  of  the  spell,  contrite, 
apologetic,  again  affectionate,  and  determined  never  to  do 
it  again.  In  many  cases,  the  spell  comes  every  month  before 
the  menstrual  period. 

Usually,  on  talking  to  such  a  woman  or  her  family,  I  learn 
that  she  has  been  having  such  spells  ever  since  childhood. 
I  usually  learn,  also,  that  one  or  more  members  of  her  family 
have  had  a  few  depressions  lasting  perhaps  for  some  months. 
I  have  heard  this  family  history  so  many  times  that  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  these  short  "mean  spells"  are  minor  equiv- 
alents of  the  long-lasting  melancholias  that  show  up  in  some 
of  the  relatives. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  any  good  cure  for  these 
spells.  They  do  not  last  long  enough  so  that  one  can  use 
much  medicine  or  any  electroshock  treatments.  What  I  hope 
is  that  one  of  these  days  some  of  the  new  drugs  now  being 
made  to  lift  people  out  of  a  depression  will  help.  It  can  help 
the  husband  and  such  a  woman  to  know  that  her  spells  are 
manifestations  of  disease,  and  not  just  "pure  orneriness." 
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Men  who  are  the  cause  of 
marriage  break-up 

In  this  section,  I  will  not  have  much  to  say  about  the 
many  men  who  break  up  a  marriage  because  o£  failure  to 
provide  an  adequate  income,  of  fondness  for  alcohol,  of  a 
vile  and  violent  temper,  or  of  many  cruelties  to  the  wife— 
we  all  know  about  such  persons.  There  are  many  other  men 
who  break  up  their  marriage  in  less  spectacular  ways,  but 
ways  which  nonetheless  are  very  destructive. 

Many  men  are  too  insensitive  to  care  whether  their  wife 
is  happy  with  them  or  loving  or  affectionate  or  contented 
in  her  marriage.  As  many  a  wife  has  said  to  me  in  the  office, 
"My  husband  was  a  bachelor  when  I  married  him,  and  a 
largely  undomesticated  bachelor  he  has  remained  ever  since. 
True,  he  lives  in  the  same  house  with  me,  but  he  comes  and 
goes  as  he  pleases;  and  if  I  were  to  die,  I  doubt  if  he  would 
much  notice  I  was  gone.  He  would  miss  me  only  because, 
at  last,  he  would  have  to  attend  to  little  things  like  listing 
his  laundry." 

Men  who  want  to 
be  "mothered" 

There  is  many  a  man  who  may  seem  strong  and  tough  and 
masculine  enough  in  his  office,  but  when  home  at  night  acts 
to  some  extent  like  a  weak  and  childish  and  frightened  per- 
son who  wants  his  wife  to  mother  him,  or  to  serve  as  psychi- 
atric nurse  to  him  I  I  always  tell  such  a  man  who  behaves  in 
this  way  that  he  is  going  to  ruin  his  marriage.  His  wife  is 
going  to  lose  first  her  respect  for  him,  and  then  her  love. 
Few  wives  want  a  weak  husband  who  will  lean  on  them  all 
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the  time;  they  want  a  husband  who  is  so  strong  and  able 
they  can  lean  on  him.  As  Pearl  Buck  says,  "This  perpetual 
mothering  degrades  the  man  and  hinders  his  development 
into  its  fullest  manhood,"  and  as  one  would  expect  her  con- 
stant mothering  of  the  man  soon  destroys  all  of  the  wife's 
happiness  in  the  marriage  bed. 

A  wife  much  prefers  a  husband  who  has  a  better  brain 
than  she  has.  I  have  known  many  a  brilliant  woman  who 
became  very  unhappy  when  she  found  that  she  had  to  sup- 
ply most  of  the  brains  for  her  husband's  business.  She  greatly 
wanted  to  be  looking  up  to  him  and  being  proud  of  him. 

There  is  many  a  wife  who  feels  very  unhappy  because  her 
husband  has  made  her  life  drab  and  uninteresting.  Living 
perhaps  in  a  suburb,  he  may  never  bring  any  stimulating 
guests  to  the  house,  and  he  may  never  take  her  out  to  supper 
or  to  a  play  or  even  a  movie.  The  husband  who  does  this  is 
foolish;  he  is  cheating  himself,  because  if  his  wife  becomes 
dull  and  uninteresting,  he  is  the  principal  loser.  He  is  the 
loser  if  she  becomes  so  isolated  from  the  world  that  they 
never  have  much  to  talk  about.  As  the  keen-minded  wife 
of  a  friend  of  mine  says,  "You  can't  develop  mentally  if  all 
you  do  in  a  day  is  make  change  for  the  milk-man!" 

When  a  dour,  silent,  moody  and  melancholic  man  from  a 
non-communicative  clan  marries  a  merry,  talkative,  highly 
social  woman  from  a  happy,  affectionate  family,  she  is  likely 
to  be  very  unhappy.  Even  after  years  of  his  silent  ways,  when 
he  sits  all  evening  without  saying  twenty  words  to  her,  she 
will  become  uneasy,  wondering  if  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son he  is  angry  with  her. 

Years  ago,  I  came  into  my  office  one  day  in  San  Francisco 
to  find  a  nice-looking  woman  of  thirty-five  crying  silently 
as  if  her  heart  were  being  torn  with  a  great  grief.  When  I 
asked,  "What  is  the  matter?"  she  said,  "I  am  so  desperately 
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unhappy.  Ten  years  ago,  I  was  working  contentedly  on  the 
stage,  enjoying  to  the  fullest  the  life,  the  people,  the  bright 
lights  and  the  music.  And  then  I  married  a  handsome  man, 
a  successful  executive,  and  settled  down  with  him.  To  my 
dismay,  I  found  he  so  hated  ever  going  out  for  an  evening 
that  he  would  never  go,  and  he  would  never  let  me  go.  He 
wanted  me  home,  but  he  would  not  talk  to  me.  He  would 
listen  to  the  radio  for  an  hour  and  then  go  to  bed. 

"As  years  passed,  I  have  become  more  and  more  rebelli- 
ous. I  miss  the  human  contacts  and  the  pleasures  of  my  old 
life.  I  want  to  go  out;  I  want  to  see  a  show;  I  want  to  hear 
good  music;  I  want  occasionally  to  sit  at  a  midnight  dinner 
with  my  old  cronies,  and  I  want  to  listen  to  them  talk.  I  can 
no  longer  stand  this  stupid  life  I  am  leading;  I  keep  think- 
ing of  divorce,  but  since  I  now  have  three  children  to  bring 
up  and  educate,  I  fear  that  there  is  no  way  of  escape." 

I  sent  for  the  husband  and  had  a  "Dutch  uncle"  talk  with 
him,  but  I  doubt  if  it  did  any  good.  I  could  not  get  him  to 
see  that  he  was  slowly  killing  a  woman  who  could  be  a  much 
more  interesting  companion  to  him  if  he  would  only  let  her 
live  more  richly.  If  he  had  been  wise,  he  would  have  en- 
couraged her  to  go  out  occasionally  and  have  some  fun  with 
her  old  friends.  How  much  of  life's  zest  she  could  have 
brought  back  into  the  home! 

I  have  known  as  patients  a  number  of  more-than-usually- 
able  women  who  were  too  much  interested  in  some  life 
work  ever  to  settle  down  just  to  cooking  and  cleaning  and 
scrubbing.  Many  could  hardly  have  stood  any  housework  if 
they  hadn't  realized  that,  in  a  way,  it  was  "love  made  visible." 

One  such  woman  left  a  wealthy  husband  because  she  could 
not  stand  an  idle  and  useless  life.  She  went  into  business, 
and  soon  became  nationally-known.  Another  woman,  for- 
merly a  concert  violinist,  developed  a  severe  neurosis  when 
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her  well-to-do  husband  forbade  her  to  do  any  more  work  on 
the  concert  stage.  When  I  got  him  to  see  that  music  was  the 
breath  of  life  to  her,  he  let  her  go  back  to  work,  and  with 
this,  her  rather  frightening  illness  cleared  up.  Another 
woman,  nationally  known  for  her  writing,  broke  her  en- 
gagement to  a  wealthy  man  when  she  saw  that  he  had  no 
understanding  of  her  work,  and  no  sympathy  with  her  joy 
in  what  she  was  doing,  I  think  she  was  right  in  refusing  to 
marry  a  man  who  could  understand  so  little  about  her.  He 
and  she  would  have  remained  strangers  all  their  days,  even 
though  they  might  have  continued  to  live  in  the  same  apart- 
ment. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  used  to  say  that,  "There  are  no 
persons  so  far  away  as  those  who  are  both  married  and 
estranged,  so  that  they  seem  out  of  ear-shot,  or  to  have  no 
common  tongue." 

Men  y/ho  are  jealous  oi 
their  wives'  ability 

Many  an  able  married  woman  becomes  so  thwarted  and 
unhappy  when  her  husband  gets  jealous  of  her.  He  resents 
her  good  brain,  her  good  business  judgment,  her  good  edu- 
cation and  perhaps  her  fine  cultural  background.  When  they 
go  out  for  an  evening,  he  resents  the  fact  that  people  like 
her  and  enjoy  her  conversation.  When  an  intelligent  man 
at  a  party  finds  her  charming,  he  accuses  her  of  trying  to 
start  an  affair.  On  their  way  home  from  a  dinner  he  may 
tell  her  she  made  a  fool  of  herself.  Naturally,  after  a  while, 
she  becomes  subdued  and  quiet  and  always  on  her  guard 
when  she  is  in  public  with  him.  Then  he  complains  because 
she  was  so  uninteresting! 

One  evening  at  a  dinner  party  I  watched  an  attractive 
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woman  who  evidently  was  afraid  of  her  husband.  Although 
he  was  a  university  professor  and  a  "somebody,"  it  was  clear 
that  he  resented  her  charm  and  attractiveness.  I  guess  he 
knew  his  brain  wasn't  as  nimble  as  hers.  What  interested  me 
much  was  that  when  the  wife  would  momentarily  forget 
herself,  and  come  out  with  some  witticism  that  amused  the 
group  at  table,  I  would  see  her  throw  a  quick,  anxious  glance 
in  his  direction  to  see  how  he  was  taking  it.  If  he  was  be- 
coming angry,  she  knew  that,  on  the  way  home,  she  would 
probably  "catch  it." 

In  many  such  cases  in  which  the  wife  is  the  abler  of  the 
two,  and  especially  when  she  is  helping  in  the  man's  busi- 
ness, she  soon  is  supplying  most  of  the  drive,  most  of  the 
ideas,  and  all  of  the  important  decisions.  Then  unhappiness 
is  likely  to  come  to  both  of  them. 


IDEAS  TO  KEEP  IN  MIND 
IN  THIS  DISCUSSION 


1.  Lady,  don't  underestimate  yourself!  You're  much  more  than 
"just  a  housewife."  You've  got  the  most  important  and 
difficult  job  in  the  world.  You're  a  combination  of  econo- 
mist, chef,  interior  decorator,  nurse,  sister,  lover,  mother, 
business  partner  and  community  member.  Be  proud  of  your- 
self! 

2.  Sometimes  even  good  housewives  commit  sins  they  shouldn't. 
Maybe  you've  picked  up  the  bad  habit  of  always  telling 
others  what  to  do.  Maybe  you're  nagging  Jim  too  much 
lately.  One  thing  you've  never  done,  though,  and  that's  to 
try  to  "make  a  better  man"  out  of  Jim  (you  respect  him 
too  much  for  that).  At  least,  thank  Heaven,  you're  not  like 
a  lot  of  women  you  know — the  ones  who  insist  their  hus- 
bands amuse  them  every  minute. 

3.  What  does  Jim  want  when  he  puts  his  key  in  the  door  each 
night  after  work?  What's  he  got  a  right  to  expect?  A  home 
that's  comfortable,  peaceful,  quiet?  Sure,  but  that's  not 
all.  He  also  wants  you — an  affectionate,  neat,  and  under- 
standing you.  Be  "nice  to  come  home  to." 

4.  Don't  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  husband's  love  because  of 
"mean  spells."  Learning  to  understand  the  "why"  of  them 
can  help  restore  yourself  to  the  normally  charming  and 
affectionate  you.  Such  spells  probably  aren't  just  "pure 
orneriness"  on  your  part  and  they're  seldom  of  long  dura- 
tion. Look  back  over  your  family  history,  they  could  be  just 
"leftovers"  from  a  relative. 

5.  Some  men  want  a  nursemaid,  not  a  wife;  no  wonder  they 
eventually  lose  the  woman's  respect.  You  men:  cultivate  the 
masculine  strength  that's  within  you.  She'll  be  a  better  wife 
if  she  feels  she  can  lean  on  your  manliness. 

6.  Care  whether  your  wife  is  happy  living  with  you.  Don't  be  a 
"bachelor  after  marriage."  Your  insensitivity  is  a  form  of 
selfishness.  Think  of  her  oftener,  demonstrate  the  affection 


that's  really  there  for  the  girl  you  picked  as  life-partner. 
7.  Being  jealous  of  your  wife's  ability  is  asking  for  trouble. 
You're  sapping  your  own  drive  and  intelligence  by  being 
jealous.  Not  only  that,  it's  immature.  Instead,  be  glad  of 
your  wife's  ability,  cement  both  of  your  good  brains  into 
an  unbeatable  team. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE 

OF  SEX 

IN  MARRIAGE 


When  a  woman  comes  into  my  office  nervously 
upset  because  of  a  divorce,  either  impending  or  accom- 
plished, I  sometimes  say,  "Usually,  it  takes  two  people  to 
ruin  a  marriage,  sometimes  it  is  more  the  husband's  fault, 
sometimes  it  is  more  the  wife's.  In  your  case,  how  much  at 
fault  were  you?"  Asked  in  this  frank  way,  many  a  woman  is 
honest  and  fair  enough  to  say,  "Well,  I  guess  at  first,  I  did 
most  to  cause  the  trouble.  I  could  not  be  sufficiently  affec- 
tionate or  loving  to  suit  him,  and  I  know  that  my  frequent 
repulsing  of  him  first  hurt  and  shamed  him,  and  later  made 
him  angry  and  sullen." 

My  next  few  questions  are,  "Did  you  love  your  husband 
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when  you  married  him?  Was  your  sexual  life  happy  for  a 
while,  and  did  it  later  become  unhappy.  If  so,  why?"  If  the 
woman  says  she  loved  her  husband,  I  will  ask  if  love  went, 
and  if  it  went,  why?  Many  a  woman  says  that  she  never  could 
feel  much  love;  she  was  not  affectionate  by  nature,  and  she 
never  liked  any  intimacy.  A  few  women  will  say,  "Every- 
thing was  all  right  until  my  first  child  was  born,  and  after 
that  I  could  not  stand  his  touching  me." 

Sometimes  the  woman  will  admit  that  it  sounds  foolish, 
but  somewhat  unconsciously  she  blamed  her  husband  for 
her  suffering  during  childbirth,  or  for  the  loss  of  her  fine 
figure  in  which  she  had  formerly  taken  much  pride.  Another 
woman  will  say  that  she  was  depressed  for  a  while  after  the 
birth  of  her  child,  and  during  this  "blue  spell"  she  could 
not  feel  any  love  for  her  husband  or  for  anyone  else,  not  even 
her  mother  or  her  baby. 

In  other  cases,  the  woman's  sexual  frigidity  came  only 
after  the  husband,  by  some  unloving  or  unfaithful  or  cruel 
behavior,  had  destroyed  her  love  for  him.  In  some  cases,  I 
find  that  the  woman's  love  left  after  she  had  a  hysterectomy; 
and  often,  I  learn  that  it  left  after  the  menopause.  Usually, 
I  think  a  woman  who  becomes  frigid  after  a  pelvic  operation 
or  after  the  menopause  never  loved  enough.  As  a  result,  she 
is  glad  of  an  excuse  to  keep  her  husband  away  from  her. 

Some  people  have  no  capacity 
for  affection 

I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  women  who  told  me  that 
they  apparently  were  born  without  much  capacity  for  affec- 
tion. Their  mothers  told  me  that  even  in  childhood,  the  girl 
never  cared  to  be  cuddled,  or  petted,  or  kissed.  Such  lack  of 
affection  definitely  runs  in  some  families,  and  any  number 
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of  times  an  unaffectionate  woman  has  told  me  of  her  cold 
mother  or  father.  I  remember  a  mother  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters who  were  all  deserted  because  of  their  frigidity. 

Very  different  are  the  girls  who  were  born  with  a  great 
fondness  for  affection.  Once  I  saw  a  very  loving  little  girl  of 
six  throw  her  arms  around  her  uncle's  neck  and  kiss  him 
warmly.  He  said  to  me,  "If  I  could  ever  find  a  young  woman 
who  would  kiss  me  and  hug  me  that  enthusiastically,  I'd 
marry  her  on  the  spot." 

This  difference  in  capacity  for  affection  often  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  a  fine-looking  and  lovely  woman  does  not  get 
married,  while  many  other  women,  not  half  as  good  looking, 
always  have  a  beau  and  get  several  proposals  a  year. 

A  very  able  and  distinguished  friend  of  mine  married  a 
little  Irish  girl  without  much  education  but  with  a  great 
capacity  for  affection.  The  man's  friends  watched  for  an  early 
divorce  but  it  never  came.  Later,  when  asked  about  this,  he 
said,  "I  didn't  marry  her  to  talk  science  to  her;  I  get  all  I 
want  of  that  at  the  University.  When  I  come  home,  I  want 
love,  and  good  nature,  and  affection,  and  I  get  them." 

Both  men  and  women  who  are  affectionate  by  nature  can 
often  sense  the  presence  of  a  loving  nature  in  a  person  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Perhaps  it  is  this  sort  of  perception  that 
causes  a  man  to  say  to  a  woman  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
meeting  her,  "I  am  going  to  marry  you." 

Discuss  sexual  difficulties 
with  your  partner 

Hundreds  of  times  I  have  said  to  a  couple  who  were  hav- 
ing sexual  difficulties,  "Why  don't  you  two  talk  things  over 
frankly  and  see  what  each  of  you  can  do  to  improve  mat- 
ters?" And  every  time  the  woman  has  said,  "I  cannot  get  my 
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husband  even  to  discuss  the  matter— he  absolutely  refuses  to 
see  a  doctor."  It  is  sad,  but  this  is  the  situation  in  thousands 
of  families. 

My  impression  is  that  often  when  the  wife  has  times  in 
the  day  or  month  when  she  is  not  affectionate,  or  when  she 
wishes  that  she  and  her  husband  could  come  to  some  ami- 
cable agreement,  or  reach  some  compromise  in  regard  to 
their  sexual  difficulties  and  likes  and  dislikes,  she  is  not  frank 
enough  to  speak  up  and  say  what  she  wishes  her  husband 
would  do. 

Satisfactory  sex  life  may 
develop  slowly 

In  many  cases,  a  satisfactory  sexual  adjustment  does  not 
come  overnight;  many  a  wife  only  gradually  learns  to  enjoy 
sex.  A  few  very  normal  and  affectionate  women  are  well- 
adjusted  from  the  first,  but  others  have  slowly  to  get  over 
their  shyness,  their  many  inhibitions,  fears,  and  preconceived 
ideas. 

When  it  comes  to  sex,  the  more  "instinctive"  the  behavior 
of  the  woman,  the  better.  Curiously,  there  are  many  women 
who,  although  affectionate  in  some  ways,  have  no  desire  for 
intercourse,  and  perhaps  even  a  dislike  for  it.  In  many  cases, 
the  woman  becomes  a  better  and  more  responsive  sexual 
partner  as  she  gets  into  her  forties,  and  some  few  are  best 
after  the  menopause.  Perhaps  then  they  are  more  able  to  re- 
spond well  because  they  no  longer  have  the  fear  of  getting 
pregnant. 

Another  reason  why  many  women  of  forty  are  better  sex- 
ual partners  than  they  were  at  twenty  is  that  they  have 
broken  away  from  a  lot  of  the  false  ideas  and  teachings  and 
inhibitions  with  which  they  started  out.  With  maturity  there 
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comes  often  a  loss  of  an  old  shyness  and  an  ability  to  be 
natural.  Often  the  old  ideas  that  sex  is  sinful  or  dirty  or  to 
be  ashamed  of  are  gone  and  replaced  with  a  truer  under- 
standing of  what  closeness  in  a  happy  sex  life  can  do  for  the 
marriage  relationship. 

All  people  are  not 
equally  sexed 

Many  a  woman  succeeds  in  reaching  a  climax  only  after  a 
number  of  years  of  married  life.  Many  women  are  so  much 
slower  in  the  reactions  than  are  men  that  they  could  be  satis- 
fied only  if  the  husband  could  wait.  If  only  the  two  who 
marry  could  be  alike  sexually,  they  might  be  happy,  but 
sometimes  one  is  much  more  desirous  of  sex  than  is  the  other. 
In  many  cases,  the  wife  is  unhappy  because,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  her  husband  is  not  sufficiently  loving,  or  inter- 
ested in  sex,  or  potent.  Quite  a  few  men  lose  their  interest 
in  sex  fairly  early  in  life;  and  usually  the  physician  cannot 
help  them  to  get  it  back.  Many  men  who  early  lose  their 
sexual  interest  never  did  have  much  drive  or  enthusiasm; 
some  are  a  bit  depressed  at  times,  and  some  do  not  find  joy 
anywhere.  They  are  called  "anhedonics."  Occasionally,  a 
woman  seriously  thinks  of  divorcing  a  man  for  his  lack  of 
sexual  interest  or  strength,  but  usually  she  much  hates  to  do 
this  for  fear  of  disgracing  him  and  hurting  him  terribly. 

People  who  live  happily 
without  sex 

In  my  experience,  both  men  and  women  who  are  caught 
in  a  marriage  in  which  there  is  little  sex  or  no  sex  at  all, 
accept  the  situation  fairly  uncomplainingly  if  other  phases 
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of  their  life  together  are  satisfactory  and  happy.  I  have  known 
hundreds  of  couples  who  told  me  that  they  had  not  lived 
sexually  together  for  years,  perhaps  because  of  the  wife's 
chronic  illness  or  frailness  or  frigidity,  and  yet  they  appeared 
to  be  in  love  and  happy. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  sex  is  not  an  extremely 
important  factor  in  making  marriages  happy,  or  that  lack  of 
it  causes  millions  of  divorces.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  still 
there  are  many  happy  marriages  without  much,  if  any,  sex 
life.  As  Dr.  Alfred  Kinsey  has  shown,  there  are  many  very 
unhappy  marriages  with  plenty  of  "sex,"  but  of  course  no 
real  love  with  it.  One  must  not  assume  that  the  sexual  life 
of  a  couple  must  be  unsatisfactory  because  they  are  not  in 
love.  Both  may  want  only  physical  sex  and  may  be  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  that. 

The  problems  of 
honeymooners 

Because  so  many  patients  have  told  me  of  unhappy  honey- 
moons I  think  it  well  for  most  brides  and  grooms  to  see  a 
physician  before  the  wedding.  For  the  bride,  the  physical 
distresses  that  sometimes  go  with  the  first  days  of  marriage 
can  easily  be  obviated  if  a  gynecologist  (specialist  in  the  dis- 
eases of  women)  will  dilate  the  woman.  Then  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  there  being  pain  and  revulsion  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  honeymooners,  most  writers 
have  spoken  of  the  great  need  for  knowledge  and  kindness 
and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom.  Unfortunately,  they 
forget  that  even  more  may  depend,  at  first,  on  the  knowl- 
edge and  good  sense  and  kindness  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
bride. 
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I  wish  all  brides  could  read  a  remarkable  book  by  Maxine 
Davis,  entitled  The  Sexual  Responsibility  of  Women. 

Mrs.  Davis  discusses  all  the  various  ways  in  which  a  woman 
can  wreck  her  marriage  through  sexual  inadequacies,  or 
through  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  her  husband  when,  perhaps 
because  of  shyness  or  fear  of  failure,  he  at  first  fails.  The  wife 
may  fail  to  achieve  satisfaction  because  of  her  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  differences  in  the  sexual  appetites  and  tend- 
encies of  diflEerent  men  and  women.  There  are  times  in  the 
month  when  a  womans  wants  affection,  and  there  are  times 
when  she  resents  being  asked  for  it.  The  wise  husband  re- 
spects these  tides. 

The  husband  who  fails  to  respect  his  wife's  feelings  in 
this  matter  often  outrages  her  and  causes  her  to  become 
bitter  at  him.  Sometimes,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  woman 
"just  isn't  in  the  mood."  Many  women  are  particularly  re- 
sentful when  their  husband  comes  to  them  without  any  sign 
of  love.  They  say  they  hate  to  be  "used"  and  one  cannot 
blame  them. 

Much  as  we  may  sympathize  with  a  sensitive  woman  who 
protests  her  husband's  lack  of  understanding  and  forbear- 
ance in  these  matters,  we  must  remind  her  that  many  and 
many  a  wife  loses  her  good  husband  because  she  was  too  in- 
sistent that  she  "had  a  right  to  her  own  body."  A  wiser,  a 
kinder,  and  more  loving  woman  would  have  said  to  herself, 
"True,  I  may  not  desire  sex  now,  but  he  does,  and  he  is 
good  and  kind  and  generous,  so  why  not  put  myself  out  for 
a  few  minutes  to  give  him  pleasure  and  to  keep  him  loving 
and  happy.  Why  repulse  him  and  make  him  ashamed  and 
humiliated,  and  perhaps  sullen  and  resentful?" 

What  is  sad  is  that,  in  thousands  of  cases,  the  woman  gives 
in,  but  in  doing  a  nice  thing  she  does  not  do  it  nicely.  She  is 
so  unpleasant  or  passive  or  obviously  put  upon  that  the  man 
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gets  little  pleasure,  and  hates  himself  afterward.  The  result 
sometimes  is  the  development  of  impotence  in  the  man;  or 
he  moves  to  another  room  in  the  house,  or  he  starts  looking 
around  for  someone  who  will  at  least  seem  to  like  and  love 
and  appreciate  him.  Later,  his  wife  will  be  unable  to  under- 
stand how  it  happened  that  another  woman— some  "damned 
cat"— got  him. 

Give  freely  in 
marriage 

As  a  physician,  I  see  so  many  men  and  women  who,  in  sex, 
cannot  be  generous.  One  or  the  other  holds  back,  and  takes 
all  happiness  out  of  the  relationship.  Some,  of  course,  have 
the  idea  that  sex  must  not  be  enjoyed,  and  some  have  re- 
ligious objections  to  it.  I  can  still  see  the  faces  of  the  young 
minister  and  his  sweet  wife  who  came  in  to  see  me  because 
their  marriage  was  going  on  the  rocks.  The  wife  was  very 
loving  but  the  husband  had  the  idea  that  sex  should  be  only 
for  procreation— perhaps  once  every  two  years  I  I  gave  him 
a  good  talking  to,  telling  him  that  I  was  sure  that  the  Good 
Lord  would  not  have  given  loving  people  such  a  strong 
hunger  if  He  hadn't  intended  them  to  satisfy  it.  Next  day,  a 
very  happy  couple  came  in  to  thank  me.  They  were  holding 
hands! 

Mrs.  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  in  her  remarkable  book 
Gift  from  the  Sea^  says  that  we  should  all  face  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  love  always  in  the  same  way.  We  must  try  to  be 
ready  to  accept  love  when  it  wells  up  in  the  other  person, 
and  at  other  times  we  must  accept  our  partner's  desire  for 
solitude  and  silence.  Every  intimacy  should  be  tempered  by 
a  lightness  of  touch. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  the  German  lyric  poet,  said,  "A  com- 
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plete  sharing  between  two  people  is  an  impossibility."  Even 
the  most  loving  of  persons  should  have  privacies  that  are 
never  invaded.  Many  questions  should  never  be  asked,  or 
certainly  not  asked  persistently,  if  it  is  obvious  that  the  per- 
son questioned  does  not  wish  to  answer.  Many  a  foolish 
bridegroom  has  kept  trying  to  learn  every  detail  of  his  bride's 
previous  love  experience,  only  to  have  his  inquisitiveness 
boomerang  against  him  later,  when  what  he  learned  made 
him  very  jealous  and  unhappy. 


POINTS  TO  REVIEW  IN 
THIS  DISCUSSION 


1.  It  takes  two  to  ruin  a  marriage.  If  yours  is  going  badly, 
ask  yourself  a  few  frank  questions:  How  much  at  fault  were 
you?  Was  there  love  when  you  married?  If  love  went,  why 
did  it?  If  you  found  sex  happiness  for  a  while,  did  it  vanish? 
Why?  Did  the  break-up  have  anything  to  do  with  child- 
birth? 

2.  Many  people  were  born  without  much  capacity  for  affec- 
tion. Frigidity  tends  to  run  in  some  families.  There  is  much 
however  that  an  understanding  partner  can  do  to  overcome 
this,  if  there  is  willingness  on  the  other  spouse's  part. 

3.  Satisfactory  sex  adjustment  seldom  comes  overnight.  In 
many  cases,  it  develops  only  slowly.  One  thing  is  sure,  freely 
discussing  sex  difficulties  will  hasten  the  day  when  full 
sexual  contentment  is  attained. 

4.  Is  it  possible  for  people  to  live  happily  without  sex?  Yes — 
but  only  if  other  phases  of  their  lives  are  satisfactory  and 
happy.  Conversely,  there  are  many  unhappy  marriages  where 
there  is  plenty  of  "sex." 

5.  Knowledge  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  will 
enhance  sexual  satisfaction  on  the  honeymoon.  The  bride, 
too,  can  greatly  facilitate  happiness  by  her  sympathy  and 
cooperation. 

6.  Sex  appetites  differ  in  men  and  women  from  time  to  time. 
The  wise  spouse  learns  to  know  and  respect  these  tides. 
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HELP 

YOUR  CHILDREN 

TOWARD  MATURITY 


Since  the  happiness  of  many  a  man  and  woman 
depends  on  the  satisfactions  derived  from  their  children,  it 
would  seem  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  wise  rear- 
ing of  children,  so  that  they  will  not  only  be  a  joy,  a  comfort 
and  a  source  of  pride  to  the  parents,  but  will  develop  and 
function  as  adequate  human  beings  on  their  own. 

Are  you  giving  your  child 
enough  love? 

It  is  good  when  parents  make  their  children  feel  that  they 
are  all  equally  loved  and  equally  important  in  the  home. 

201 
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This  gives  children  a  feeling  of  security,  and  makes  the  home 
a  happy  place. 

Fortunate  is  the  mother  and  her  small  children  if  she  likes 
to  take  them  in  her  lap,  cuddle  them,  pet  them,  talk  to  them 
and  read  to  them,  and  tell  them  she  loves  them.  There  are 
some  people  who  can  love  with  words,  but  not  with  their 
hands.  Fortunate  is  the  boy  whose  mother  can  reach  out  and 
put  her  arms  around  him  and  kiss  him.  Fortunate  is  the 
mother  who  does  not  fall  for  all  the  teachings  of  "arm-chair 
psychiatrists"  who  tell  us  it  is  very  dangerous  to  show  affec- 
tion to  our  children.  As  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  says,  these 
theories  of  the  thirties  are  now  fading  out,  and  people  need 
not  be  so  fearful  of  showing  love  to  their  youngsters  as  they 
used  to  be. 

Don't  let  the  kids 
run  the  home 

Too  often  today,  because  of  the  current  idea  that  strict 
control  of  children  is  likely  to  hurt  their  egos,  many  parents 
let  their  youngsters  do  pretty  much  as  they  please.  Partly  be- 
cause of  these  ideas,  many  parents  largely  abdicate  and  give 
up  the  running  of  many  details  of  the  home  to  their  young- 
sters. Actually,  I  am  sure  this  is  bad  for  the  children  and 
also  hard  on  them.  It  would  be  so  much  easier  on  every- 
one if  the  parents  would  live  up  to  their  responsibilities,  and 
continue  to  run  things  as  their  parents  and  grandparents 
did,  making  the  decisions  that  are  for  the  good  of  all  in  the 
home.  Children  need  and  want  limits  imposed  by  adults  on 
their  behavior;  such  limitations  make  them  feel  secure. 

In  my  day,  my  parents  who  were  good  and  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, and  who  I  am  sure  did  not  injure  my  ego,  put  good 
food  and  plenty  of  it  on  the  table,  and  I  ate  what  I  needed 
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and  wanted.  Today,  a  mother  may  ask  each  of  her  children 
what  he  wants  for  his  meal,  and,  as  a  result,  she  keeps  run- 
ning a  short-order  house. 

In  connection  with  the  idea  of  not  constantly  asking  chil- 
dren for  their  preferences,  I  often  think  of  the  first  trip  into 
the  California  Sierras  taken  by  the  mountain  club  of  which 
I  have  long  been  a  member.  On  this  trip,  each  night  at 
campfire  the  members  were  asked  where  they  would  like 
to  go  the  next  day.  The  result  was  a  wrangle,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  group  split  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  groups 
which  went  off  in  different  directions.  After  that,  the  man- 
agement never  asked  what  anyone  wanted  to  do;  they 
planned  the  whole  trip  in  advance,  and  the  members  went 
happily  where  they  were  supposed  to  go.  There  was  never 
any  argument  or  dissatisfaction  over  the  itinerary. 

A  regular  schedule  makes  it  easier 
on  children  and  parents 

When  I  was  a  child,  when  nine  o'clock  came,  I  went  to 
bed  without  any  argument,  because  that  was  my  bed-time. 
Today,  many  children  stay  up  until  midnight,  or  whenever 
they  are  too  tired  any  longer  to  keep  their  eyes  open.  Until 
the  last  minute,  they  may  keep  wrangling  with  their  mother 
about  staying  up.  Having  a  regular  schedule  for  a  faniily 
makes  it  easier  for  the  parents  and  easier  for  the  children. 
It  does  away  with  constant  argument  and  the  hour-by-hour 
making  of  decisions. 

One  of  the  splendid  features  of  sending  small  children  to 
their  rooms  after  an  early  supper  is  that  when  the  fatlier 
comes  home,  tired  from  his  office,  he  finds  the  peace  and 
quiet  that  he  craves,  and  he  and  his  wile  can  have  some  rorii- 
panionship  not  only  at  dinner,  but  afterward  in  the  evening 
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—a  companionship  which  is  very  helpful  in  keeping  the  two 
happy  and  together.  Also,  if  there  are  guests  to  dinner,  they 
are  not  harassed  and  perhaps  driven  to  distraction  by  the 
naughty  or  noisy  behavior  of  the  children.  No  one  is  snap- 
ping a  gun  in  their  face  or  loudly  beating  a  drum. 


Being  courteous  to  children 
pays  off 

Limiting  a  child's  behavior  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  be  courteous  to  them.  Being  courteous  is  by  far  the  best 
way  to  teach  them  consideration  for  us  and  for  others;  per- 
haps it  is  the  only  way.  Let  us  greet  the  child  pleasantly  in 
the  morning;  let  us  try  to  talk  to  him  during  breakfast  and 
other  meals.  When  we  want  him  to  do  something,  let  us 
say  "please"  and  let  us  say  "thank  you"  when  he  has  done 
some  little  service  for  us. 

We  hate  to  have  children  interrupt  us  when  we  are  read- 
ing, and  so  why  shouldn't  we  be  careful  not  to  interrupt 
them  needlessly  when  they  are  building  a  block  house,  or 
putting  together  a  puzzle?  We  don't  like  to  be  interrupted 
when  we  are  telling  a  story,  so  why  should  we  interrupt  the 
child  or  ignore  him  when  he  comes  to  tell  us  something?  A 
mother  should  say  goodbye  to  her  children  when  they  set 
off  to  school,  and  if  possible  she  should  be  home  to  welcome 
them  gladly  when  they  come  looking  for  her  on  their  return. 

If  a  parent  has  inadvertently  offended  a  child,  he  should 
be  quick  to  say,  "I  am  sorry,"  or  "Please  forgive  me."  Let  us 
always  be  careful  about  our  children's  rights  as  individuals; 
let  us  not  invade  them.  Let  us  respect  their  possessions,  and 
let  us  never  shame  them  in  front  of  other  people. 

Whenever  possible,  we  should  let  our  children  alone.  We 
should  not  constantly  be  giving  them  orders.  Let  us  remem- 
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ber  that  they  will  grow  out  of  many  traits  and  habits  that 
now  annoy  us.  For  example,  when  I  hear  a  mother  complain- 
ing that  she  is  having  a  time  trying  to  keep  her  boy  of  ten 
or  eleven  bathed  and  clean  and  well-dressed,  I  say,  "Just  be 
patient;  wait  until  he  gets  to  be  fourteen  and  discovers  a 
girl.  Then  you'll  be  complaining  that  he  stays  too  long  in 
the  bathroom  sprucing  himself  up."  Similarly,  the  teen-age 
girl  who  wants  to  wear  slacks  and  to  look  as  frowsy  as  pos- 
sible may  suddenly  change  and  become  feminine-looking 
when  she  gets  a  beau. 

With  our  children,  just  as  with  other  people  around  us, 
we  will  be  wise  not  to  fuss  at  a  number  of  things  they  may 
do.  A  sensible  executive  does  not  reprove  his  secretary  for 
her  poor  spelling  on  the  day  when  he  senses  that  she  is  on 
edge  and  ready  to  explode.  Similarly,  there  are  many  times 
when  a  parent  should  not  chide  one  of  his  children. 


Don't  expect  too  much  from 
your  children 


There  are  many  things  that  we  parents  should  not  expect 
of  our  children.  Too  often,  we  seem  to  forget  that  they  are 
not  grown-ups.  We  might  do  well  to  remember  that  we,  at 
their  age,  were  just  as  irresponsible  and  forgetful  of  our 
duties.  Also,  we  shouldn't  expect  children  to  be  too  nice  and 
proper.  The  best  child  is  often  a  bit  harum-scarum  and  the 
best  girl  is  often  a  tomboy.  We  shouldn't  expect  our  small 
children  always  to  "play  nicely"  with  other  children,  be- 
cause sometimes  they  won't;  sometimes,  like  little  savages, 
they  will  fight. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  that  a  parent  can  do  is 
to  encourage  his  children  to  invite  their  friends  to  the  home. 
If  there  is  a  spare  room,  perhaps  in  the  basement  of  the 
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house,  let  the  boys  have  it  for  a  club  for  them  and  their  pals. 
If  there  is  a  place  in  back  of  the  house  for  a  basketball  bas- 
ket, be  sure  to  put  one  up.  I'll  never  forget  my  inner  satis- 
faction one  day,  on  hearing  one  of  my  boys  say  over  the 
telephone  to  a  chum  of  his,  "No,  you  come  over  here;  we've 
got  so  many  things  to  do  with  here."  I  was  always  happy  to 
see  him  playing  in  our  back  yard  with  his  friends  around 
him. 

Remember  how  it  was  in 
your  childhood 

Watching  many  of  my  friends  trying  to  give  their  children 
culture,  perhaps  much  training  in  literature,  music  and  re- 
ligion, I  have  marveled  that  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  lessons  they  are  now  trying  to  force  on  their  chil- 
dren were  a  great  bore  to  them  in  their  day. 

Many  of  us  parents  would  greatly  modify  our  handling  of 
our  teen-age  children— to  our  great  advantage  and  theirs— if 
only  we  would  remember  the  acts  of  our  parents  that  pleased 
us  and  helped  us  and  the  acts  that  angered,  outraged,  bored 
or  embarrassed  us. 

Unless  a  child  is  interested  in  music,  I  would  not  force 
him  day  after  day  to  practice  playing  some  instrument. 
Neither  would  I  drag  him  to  listen  to  a  Bach  concert,  be- 
cause I  can  remember  how  distressed  I  used  to  be  at  such 
affairs.  I  did  not  enjoy  Bach  until  I  was  middle-aged  and 
had  had  some  education  in  music.  Then,  I  could  revel  in  the 
Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  and  Komm  siisser  Tod. 

Let  us  not  try  to  bring  up  our  children  always  in  safety. 
To  be  sure,  they  will  often  take  dangerous  chances;  some- 
times they  will  break  an  arm  or  leg  or  they  may  nearly  get 
killed.  But  how  is  the  child  going  to  develop  courage  and 
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learn  good  control  over  his  muscles  and  his  body  if  he  doesn't 
take  some  chances,  and  if  he  doesn't  get  into  some  ticklish 
situations?  I  know  that  in  my  boyhood  and  youth,  especially 
when  mountain-climbing,  I  had  several  close  brushes  with 
serious  injury  or  death,  but  somehow  I  always  managed  to 
escape.  I  think  it  was  much  better  that  I  took  the  chances 
and  grappled  with  danger;  if  I  had  remained  safely  at  home, 
I  might  have  been  a  mollycoddle. 

I  learned  in  my  youth  that,  whenever  possible,  parents 
should  let  their  children  go  on  a  much-looked-forward-to  Boy 
Scout  or  Girl  Scout  outing.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  loved  to  go  up 
into  the  mountains  back  of  my  home.  Usually,  at  first,  my 
mother  would  say,  "No,  you  can't  go."  Then,  slowly,  I  had 
to  wear  her  down  until  she  would  give  in  and  say,  "Yes." 
Why  did  she  first  say,  "No"?  Because  she  feared  she  would 
worry  while  I  was  gone.  I  have  always  maintained  that  this 
is  not  a  good  reason  for  denying  a  child  some  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  his  life.  Every  chance  he  gets,  he  should  go  on 
a  walking  trip  or  camping  trip,  or  a  picnic  or  a  hay-ride. 

Always  respect  a  child's 
confidence 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  when  a  mother  has  always  behaved 
so  calmly  and  judiciously  with  her  children  that  they  are  not 
afraid  to  come  to  her  to  talk  over  their  problems.  As  I  always 
say  to  mothers,  just  once  break  faith  with  your  child  and 
have  horrors  over  what  he  has  told  you,  or,  what  is  even 
more  unwise  and  unforgivable,  scold  him  or  punish  him  for 
what  he  has  told  you  in  confidence,  and  you  are  through; 
your  child  will  never  confide  in  you  again— and  he  shouldn't! 

In  many  families,  the  parents  rarely,  if  ever,  discuss  with 
their  children  the  important  things  in  life  or  the  things  that 
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lie  close  to  their  hearts.  The  children  seldom  say  anything  to 
their  parents  about  their  stormy  emotions,  and  their  vivid 
experiences,  desires,  and  interests. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  many  persons  are  not  very  ar^ 
ticulate;  it  is  hard  to  draw  them  out  on  anything.  Another 
difficulty  is  that  it  is  hard  for  people  to  bridge  a  generation, 
and  another  is  that  it  is  hard  for  a  child  to  talk  to  his  parents 
of  intimate,  and  especially  sexual,  topics.  He  could  more 
easily  talk  of  these  to  a  stranger.  One  trouble  is  that  a  child 
who  for  years  has  perforce  been  often  scolded  and  corrected 
by  his  parents  has  gotten  into  the  habit  of  keeping  his  own 
counsel  about  everything,  and  saying  as  little  as  possible  at 
home.  It  is  an  unusually  fine  mother  who  stays  so  close  to 
her  children  that  they  can  come  home  from  a  dance  and  tell 
her  happily  all  that  went  on. 

One  of  the  things  I  loved  my  father  for  was  that,  if  I  ever 
had  to  go  to  him  with  some  trouble,  I  could  be  sure  that  he 
would  be  kind,  like  an  elder  brother  or  a  genial  uncle.  He 
would  react  always  in  a  calm,  unemotional,  judicious  way, 
without  wasting  time  on  criticisms  or  being  shocked  over  my 
misdeeds. 

A  young  woman  in  the  office  once  told  me  that  when  she 
was  a  child,  a  dangerous  psychopath  was  molesting  her  and 
other  small  girls  near  their  school.  She  wanted  to  tell  her 
mother,  and  to  have  the  man  taken  away  by  the  police,  but 
she  did  not  trust  the  mother's  ability  to  react  sensibly;  sad 
experience  had  taught  her  that  the  end-result  of  her  con- 
fidence might  be  a  spanking.  The  other  little  girls  were  simi- 
larly fearful,  and  so  none  of  them  said  a  word  until  one  of 
them  was  badly  hurt  by  the  man. 

My  sister,  Florence,  an  experienced  school-teacher,  once 
learned  a  useful  procedure  to  gain  the  confidences  of  chil- 
dren and  to  help  them  talk  freely.  She  asked  the  child  to 
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Stay  after  school  and  got  her  to  do  a  little  work  with  her, 
perhaps  sorting  a  pile  of  cards  or  cleaning  out  a  desk.  Then, 
the  girl  would  lose  self-consciousness,  and  perhaps  talk  freely 
of  her  problems  and  doubts  and  unhappinesses  and  troubles 
at  home. 

In  my  office,  many  a  young  woman  has  talked  to  me  with- 
out embarrassment  of  her  sexual  "sins,"  probably  because 
she  sensed  that  there  was  no  chance  of  my  scolding  her  or 
being  horrified  over  anything  she  might  confess.  I  have  heard 
of  a  few  parents  who  acted  in  this  way,  just  like  a  good  phy- 
sician. They  never  were  scandalized  over  what  they  were 
told,  and  they  never  scolded  or  preached;  they  just  listened, 
and  later,  perhaps,  gave  a  little  advice. 

Obviously,  a  good,  thoughtful,  and  devoted  parent  will  try 
to  stay  close  enough  to  his  children  so  that  he  can  know 
something  of  their  problems,  needs,  desires,  and  interests. 

Are  you  spending  enough  time 
with  your  children? 

Many  a  father  with  excellent  intentions  wants  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  children,  and  wants  more  often  to  play 
with  them.  He  wants  to  be  a  good  father,  and  he  wants  to 
stay  close  to  his  children,  and  especially  to  his  sons.  But, 
unfortunately,  not  all  fathers  can  do  a  good  job  of  this,  and 
not  all  children  can  enjoy  playing  with  their  father.  Fortu- 
nate, indeed,  is  the  parent  who  can  play  happily  with  his 
children,  or  they  with  him.  I  know  I  was  always  very  happy 
on  those  few  occasions  when  my  extremely  busy  father  took 
me  out  into  the  hills  or  down  to  the  beach  with  him. 

It  is  sad  that  so  commonly,  while  the  father  is  wishing 
that  he  could  come  closer  in  heart  and  thought  to  his  sons, 
but  actually  saying  nothing  of  importance  to  them,  they 
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may  be  wishing  that  they  could  be  getting  closer  to  him,  but 
also  saying  nothing  of  what  is  in  their  heart.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  father  nor  the 
sons  know  exactly  what  to  talk  about  or  how  to  begin  a  con- 
versation. Each  expects— and  hopes— the  other  will  start  talk- 
ing of  intimate  things. 

The  father  may  see  no  sense  in  talking  to  his  sons  about 
his  problems  and  annoyances  and  anxieties  at  the  office,  and 
yet  these  things  are  what  are  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Simi- 
larly, the  boys  may  not  see  any  sense  in  talking  to  him  about 
their  problems  with  girls,  or  their  worry  about  the  pimples 
on  their  face,  or  other  problems  that  are  uppermost  in  their 
minds. 

This  whole  subject  of  talking  freely  between  parents  and 
children  is  an  extremely  important  one  that  doubtless  ought 
to  be  discussed  more  often  by  groups  of  fathers  and  sons. 
They  ought  to  try  to  learn  ways  of  breaking  through  the 
mental  barriers  between  them.  One  of  the  essential  factors 
in  such  rapprochement  is  that  a  father  should  never  give  his 
son  the  feeling  that  he  is  uninterested  or  too  busy  "just 
then."  Later,  when  the  father  "has  time,"  the  son  who  may 
have  felt  rebuffed  may  no  longer  care  to  do  any  confiding. 

It  always  distresses  me  to  see  a  parent  threatening  a  child 
with  punishment.  In  my  day,  if  I  had  defied  my  father  or 
refused  instant  obedience  to  him,  there  would  have  been  no 
threatening;  I  would  have  been  paddled  right  then  and  there. 

For  many  a  child,  a  good  punishment  is  immediate  ban- 
ishment to  his  room.  He  is  told  to  stay  there  until  he  thinks 
he  is  fit  again  to  associate  with  decent  people.  When  he 
comes  down,  chastened  or  repentant,  he  should  be  received 
affectionately  and  taken  right  back  into  the  family  circle. 
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Forgive  your  child — and  forgive 
him  quickly 

It  is  a  good  and  wise  parent  who  quickly  forgives  his  chil- 
dren their  misdeeds.  We  don't  like  a  child  who  sulks  and, 
hence,  we  too  must  not  sulk.  Often  a  small  child  has  to  be 
disciplined.  He  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  a  very  lovable  person 
later  on  unless  he  is  disciplined,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  been 
taught  his  lesson,  he  should  again  be  shown  affection  so  that 
he  can  see  that  no  hard  feelings  are  left.  He  should  never  be 
allowed  to  go  to  bed  unforgiven.  All  of  us  should  remember 
the  old  maxim,  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy  wrath." 
Parents  should  never  "stay  mad." 

We  adults  should  know  that  children  hate  being  scolded 
as  much  as  we  do,  ourselves.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  got  into 
mischief  and  was  scolded,  I  was  usually  soon  contrite;  that 
was  my  nature.  I  would  quickly  tell  my  mother  that  I  was 
sorry  and  I'd  try  not  to  do  it  again— and  I  meant  it.  But 
mother  apparently  often  thought  I  had  not  yet  learned  my 
lesson,  so  she  would  continue  to  lecture  me  on  my  sins  until 
I  would  become  angry  or  rebellious. 

I  always  hate  to  hear  a  mother  say,  "Wait  till  your  father 
comes  home,  then  you'll  catch  it."  This  would  be  bad  enough 
if  he  did  "catch  it."  What  is  worse  is  that,  commonly,  when 
the  father  comes  home,  he  does  nothing.  When  the  child 
learns  the  futility  of  his  mother's  threats,  he  soon  treats  her 
with  obvious  contempt.  Years  later,  when  he  grows  up  and 
begins  perhaps  to  get  into  serious  mischief,  his  parents  will 
wonder  why  they  haven't  any  control  over  him. 
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Should  children 
he  beaten? 

Obviously,  a  father  cannot  hope  to  keep  the  respect  o£  his 
children  unless  he  has  strength  of  character  and  firmness  and 
the  type  of  personality  that  his  children  can  admire.  He 
should  be  the  sort  of  man  who  makes  few  demands  of  his 
children,  but  who  will  immediately  and  surely  enforce  those 
that  he  does  make.  This  type  of  discipline  can,  I  think,  be 
maintained  in  a  home  without  any  harshness.  Children  should 
never  be  beaten.  My  experience  with  my  four  easily-con- 
trolled children  was  that  they  needed  some  paddling  when 
they  were  small  and  could  not  be  reasoned  with.  As  soon  as 
they  were  old  enough  to  be  reasoned  with  and  talked  to, 
there  was  rarely  any  need  for  corporal  punishment,  and 
surely  never  any  need  for  a  beating. 

One  of  the  worst  ways  of  punishing  children  is  that  in 
which  the  mother  gets  herself  into  a  most  troublesome  and 
annoying  and  tiring  situation  from  which  she  eventually  has 
to  retreat.  For  instance,  she  may  say  to  her  teen-age  daughter, 
"Because  you  have  been  insolent,  you  cannot  see  TV  or  go 
to  the  movies  for  a  week,  or  you  cannot  have  your  chum  here 
to  supper."  By  prolonging  the  punishment,  instead  of  mak- 
ing it  instant  and  direct  and  over  with  soon,  the  mother  lets 
herself  in  for  the  child's  begging  and  nagging  and  making  a 
nuisance  of  herself.  In  many  cases  a  weak-willed  mother  soon 
gives  in,  and  this  is  bad.  The  moral  is:  punishment  should 
come  immediately  and  be  of  short  duration. 
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Give  a  child  whai  he  needs — 
when  he  needs  it 

One  of  the  things  I  learned  when  I  was  a  boy  was  that  a  par- 
ent ought  to  supply  a  brilliant  or  inventive  or  scientifically- 
inclined  child  with  the  things  he  wants  at  the  time  he  wants 
and  needs  them  terribly.  For  instance,  when  I  was  fourteen, 
I  desperately  wanted  a  microscope,  but  I  never  got  one.  I 
imagine  I  could  have  had  it  if  I  had  only  asked  my  father  to 
get  me  one,  but  I  wouldn't  bother  him.  If  he  hadn't  been  so 
busy  practicing  medicine  he  might  have  known  how  much 
I  wanted  that  microscope,  and  he  would  have  gotten  it  for 
me.  If  he  had  known  me  better,  he  might  have  seen  that  I 
was  reading  every  book  on  microscopy  that  I  could  find  in 
the  public  library.  Another  time  I  wanted  a  wood-lathe  very 
much.  I  wanted  it  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  never  got  it.  To- 
day, when  I  could  buy  one,  I  haven't  the  time  to  use  it. 

How  often  a  parent  saves  money  all  his  days,  and  when  his 
son  is  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age,  he  leaves  it  to  him  in  his 
will.  But  often,  then,  the  son  has  no  need  for  the  money;  so 
he  leaves  it  in  the  bank  and  he  gets  no  joy  from  it.  If  a  small 
fraction  of  it  had  only  been  given  him  when  he  was  sixteen, 
he  could  have  been  very  happy,  perhaps  making  a  "ham" 
radio-sending  set,  or  going  to  Europe,  or  getting  a  college 
education. 

Let  him  earn  some  money 
of  his  own 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  boy  to  earn  some  money;  it 
teaches  him  how  hard  it  is  to  come  by.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
used  to  collect  bills  for  my  father,  who  was  a  physician.  I  col- 
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lected,  also,  for  a  subscription  library.  It  is  good  training  for 
a  boy  to  have  a  paper  route.  If  it  doesn't  teach  him  anything 
else,  it  will  teach  him  will-power  and  will  give  him  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 


THIS  CHAPTER  IN  BRIEF 


1.  Give  your  youngsters  the  love  and  affection  they  need  and 
deserve.  Don't  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  of  kissing  and 
cuddling  them  because  you've  heard  it's  "dangerous." 
Make  them  feel  they're  equally  loved  and  wanted. 

2.  Don't  let  the  kids  "run"  your  house.  It's  a  mistake — and 
they'll  be  the  worse  for  it  later  in  life.  Learn  to  put  your 
foot  down  in  key  situations.  A  little  discipline  now  will 
make  them  wiser,  more  competent  adults. 

3.  A  regular  family  schedule  pays  off  in  valuable  leisure- 
dividends  for  parents — and  it's  better  for  the  children,  too. 
Be  firm  about  bed-time.  No  TV,  no  stories  after  that  hour. 
No  wrangling  either — just  bed! 

4.  Limiting  a  child's  behavior  for  his  own  good  is  fine.  But 
be  courteous  to  him,  too.  Make  your  greetings  to  him 
cheery — and  don't  forget  the  "please's"  and  "thank 
you's."  Its  a  sure-fire  way  of  teaching  him  consideration. 

5.  Don't  expect  too  much  from  the  kids.  They're  not  grown- 
ups yet.  Don't  get  annoyed  if  they  don't  do  everything  the 
way  you  want.  And  don't  force  piano  lessons  on  Johnny  if 
he  obviously  hates  them.  Remember  how  it  was  in  your 
childhood. 

6.  Beware  of  betraying  a  child's  confidence.  Acting  horrified 
or — worse — scolding  him  can  be  the  mistake  of  your  life. 
He'll  never  confide  in  you  again. 

7.  Many  men  want  to  be  closer  to  their  children,  but  some- 
how can't  bring  themselves  to  it.  It's  up  to  them  to  try 
various  ways  of  "breaking  the  ice."  A  good  beginning  is 
to  impart  the  feeling  that  he's  interested  in  his  child's 
activities.  Never  be  "too  busy"  to  care. 

8.  It's  imperative  to  forgive  a  child's  misdeeds — and  forgive 
quickly.  After  the  discipline  let  the  old  affection  take  over 
again.  Show  him  there  are  no  hard  feelings. 

9.  If  there  is  something  your  child  wants  and  needs  badly, 
give  it  to  him  now.  It  may  seem  just  another  trivial  childish 


request  to  you — to  him  it  may  point  the  way  to  a  future 
career. 
10.  It  is  good  to  have  a  child  earn  his  own  money.  Even  if 
ifs  only  a  paper  route,  the  experience  will  teach  him  early 
respect  for  money. 
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ARE  YOU 

AT  WAR 

WITH  YOURSELF? 


One  of  the  most  important  things  all  of  us 
have  to  learn  is  to  live  comfortably  with  ourselves.  Some  of  us 
do  this  easily,  while  others  of  us  have  a  terrible  time  and 
never  do  learn  the  art;  we  keep  being  plagued  by  inner  con- 
flicts for  most  of  our  days.  Why  should  there  be  this  big  dif- 
ference? Why  should  some  of  us  be  usually  at  peace  with  our- 
selves while  others  are  so  often  at  war?  Why  should  some  of 
us  be  able  to  forge  steadily  ahead  as  a  harmonious  whole 
while  others  of  us  must  lay  waste  our  life  and  scatter  our  en- 
ergies in  inner  struggles  and  in  eventual  indecision  and  lack 
of  sensible  behavior? 

Why  should  so  many  of  us  be  like  St.  Paul,  who  said  sadly, 
2/7 
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"The  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not:  but  the  evil  which  I 
would  not,  that  I  do."  He  had  the  idea  that  the  good  that 
was  in  his  mind  warred  with  the  evil  that  was  in  his  body 
(Romans  7,  19  and  23). 

Don  Blanding  had  a  similar  idea  when  he  wondered  why 
should  our  left  hand  be  endlessly  undoing  the  "right  hand's 
weaving."  As  he  said 

Surely  there  is  a  Cause 
(I  must  believe)  why  thoughtless  monkeys'  paws 
Are  gloved  within  our  God-creative  hands. 

All  of  us  must  often  wonder  why  sometimes  the  fine,  able 
man  who  has  vowed  to  his  wife  and  children  that  he  will 
never  drink  again  soon  goes  back  to  the  bottle  and  the  utter 
ruination  of  his  life. 

The  tragedies  that  result  from  this  duality  of  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  many  of  us  are  so  great  that  I  feel  that  all 
physicians,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  philosophers  and 
others  should  be  studying  the  problem  and  trying  to  find  out 
why  so  many  unhappy  people  must  have  to  be  so  constantly 
at  war  with  themselves.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  instead  of 
theorizing  about  the  subject,  as  men  have  done  in  the  past, 
we  should  be  studying  these  much-troubled  persons  to  see 
if  we  can  find  some  essential  feature  common  to  their  hered- 
ity, their  background,  or  their  environment;  something  that 
will  explain  much  about  their  behavior.  If  only  we  physicians 
would  do  this  we  might  some  day  understand  the  problem 
so  well  that  we  could  give  more  help  to  these  tortured  ones. 

Do  you  have  a 
"personal  devil"? 

Often,  I  have  seen  the  conflict  start  in  early  childhood 
when  a  youngster  who  usually  was  an  "angel  child"  would 
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suddenly  change  into  what  his  mother  regarded  as  a  "limb  o£ 
Satan."  Perhaps  the  difficulty  appeared  later  in  life  when  a 
young  person  went  to  a  counselor  at  college  and  said,  "Doc- 
tor, I  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  'personal  devil';  often  he  takes 
control  of  me,  in  spite  of  everything  I  can  do  to  stop  him. 
After  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  struggling  with  him, 
I  will  win  out  and  thrust  him  down  out  of  sight  somewhere, 
but,  oh,  how  tired  the  fight  leaves  me.  How  many  days  out 
of  my  life  I  have  already  had  to  waste  over  these  conflicts, 
and  how  much  suffering  I  have  caused  my  loved  ones  when  I 
was  not  in  full  control  of  myself." 

Nervous  inheritance  could 
be  the  reason 

During  fifty  years  of  studying  thousands  of  both  the  stable 
and  the  unstable  types  of  persons,  I  have  found  that  com- 
monly the  stable  ones  who  have  few  inner  conflicts  are,  as 
one  would  expect,  blessed  with  two  parents  and  perhaps  four 
grandparents  who  are  all  much  alike  in  being  eminently  sane, 
well-adjusted  and  pleasant.  Perhaps  because  of  this,  the  per- 
son and  perhaps  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  temperament- 
ally uniform,  with  no  warring  elements  within  them.  They 
are  easy  people  to  deal  with  because,  as  their  relatives  and 
business  associates  say,  "they  are  always  the  same." 

The  unstable  persons,  I  find,  usually  have  an  ancestry 
which  is  either  not  uniform  or  is  marked  by  the  presence  in 
it  of  persons  who  were  anything  but  stable.  I  am  not  saying 
that  these  peculiarities  in  ancestry  were  entirely  responsible 
for  my  patients'  inner  conflicts;  all  I  am  doing  is  to  report 
that  an  odd  nervous  inheritance  was  what  I  practically  always 
found. 

One  of  the  most  unhappy  of  the  persons  I  can  remember 
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with  two  different  types  of  parental  stock  was  a  beautiful 
young  woman  who,  at  twenty-four,  was  divorcing  her  fourth 
husband.  She  told  me  she  was  so  at  war  with  herself  that  she 
could  hardly  stand  it.  When  I  asked  her  if  she  had  any  ex- 
planation for  this,  she  said  she  thought  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  her  father's  and  her  mother's  peoples  were  so  very  dif- 
ferent; she  was  sure  that  their  two  types  of  character  were 
fighting  it  out  within  her. 

Her  father  was  the  fine  son  of  an  eminent  and  deeply  spir- 
itual Anglican  bishop,  while  her  mother  was  the  somewhat 
alcoholic  daughter  of  a  race-track  gambler.  The  poor  young 
woman  said  she  would  give  anything  to  be  like  one  of  her 
grandfathers— either  the  saintly  one  or  the  scapegrace  one— she 
did  not  much  care  which.  What  she  could  not  stand  was 
being  the  battleground  for  the  two  different  personalities 
that  were  constantly  pulling  her  in  different  directions  and 
usually  leaving  her  disgusted  with  her  behavior  and  uncer- 
tain what  to  do  with  her  life.  Interestingly,  the  one  time  in 
her  life  when  she  found  some  peace  was  when,  during  the 
war,  she  was  a  WAC  living  under  strict  discipline  and  being 
told  what  to  do.  She  said  she  was  going  to  go  back  into  that 
life  because  only  when  directed  by  others  could  she  function 
well. 

Many  others  of  my  patients  with  much  inner  conflict 
thought,  as  this  woman  did,  that  it  was  due  to  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  the  moral  and  religious  makeups  or  in  the  cul- 
tural backgrounds  of  their  two  parents  or  their  parental 
stocks. 
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"Mean  spells"  can  come  from 
a  disturbed  background 

A  while  ago,  I  saw  as  a  patient  a  fine  old  physician  who  I 
knew  was  much  loved  by  hundreds  of  his  patients.  But  he 
admitted  sadly  that  every  so  often  he  had  a  day  or  two  when 
he  was  so  mean  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  see  people. 
Those  days  distressed  him  so  terribly  that  he  fought  hard  to 
keep  from  having  them,  but  often  "they  got  him." 

When  I  asked  him  why  he  thought  they  came,  he  said,  "I 
had  a  grandfather  who  was  very  mean  most  of  the  time,  and 
I  have  a  brother  who  so  dislikes  everyone  that  it  has  been 
very  hard  for  him  to  earn  a  living.  He  is  internally  far  more 
of  a  battleground  than  I  have  been."  As  I  got  the  doctor  to 
describe  his  bad  days  in  detail,  it  became  apparent  to  me  that 
they  were  short  spells  of  depression  like  those  that  had  upset 
some  of  his  uncles  for  months  at  a  time. 

As  I  chatted  with  this  man,  in  came  another  fine,  sensible 
doctor  who  told  me  that  years  before  he  had  to  divorce  his 
wife  because  of  such  "mean  spells."  As  he  said,  during  much 
of  each  month,  she  would  be  a  charming  and  loving  person, 
and  then  for  a  few  days  she  would  be  a  devil,  accusing  him 
without  any  justification  of  every  sin  in  the  calendar.  Again, 
I  found  as  I  expected,  that  some  of  her  near-relatives  were 
depressed.  I  have  described  some  "mean  spells"  in  another 
part  of  this  book. 

New  drugs  promise  relief 
from  nervous  disorder 

What  I  feel  is  very  hopeful  about  these  observations  of 
mine  is  that  every  day  new  drugs  are  being  found  that  either 
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Stimulate  or  tranquilize  the  brain,  and  that  one  day,  perhaps 
soon,  one  will  be  found  that  will  serve  quickly  to  push  the 
unpleasant  personality  into  the  background  and  to  allow  the 
good  and  pleasant  one  to  "stay  in  the  saddle." 

Also,  every  few  months  now,  brain  physiologists  are  find- 
ing in  the  blood  of  unstable  persons  chemicals  which,  on  go- 
ing up  into  the  brain,  can  upset  its  behavior,  and  with  this, 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  person.  When  the  nature  of 
these  chemicals  is  known,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
formed  in  the  body  has  been  worked  out,  it  may  well  be  that 
antidotes  will  be  found— antidotes  which  will  help  troubled 
persons  to  triumph  over  their  "personal  devil." 

Already  my  friend,  Dr.  Geoffrey  Dean,  of  South  Africa,  has 
demonstrated  that  hundreds  of  persons  who,  at  times,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  type  of  unreasonable  behavior  always 
are  found  to  have  some  forebears  who  are  like  them.  He 
has  shown  by  tracing  thousands  of  persons  through  eleven 
generations  that  every  one  of  the  peculiar  persons  is 
a  descendant  of  a  Hollander  who  went  out  to  South  Africa 
in  1683.  This  early  settler  or  his  wife  evidently  had  the  pe- 
culiar disease.  Dr.  Dean  has  shown  that  the  basic  difficulty 
with  all  these  nervous  persons  was  that  their  bodies  could 
not  break  up  and  quickly  get  rid  of  certain  chemicals  called 
porphyrins— chemicals  that  evidently  poison  the  brain.  Now 
we  know  that  the  way  in  which  the  predisposed  persons  can 
avoid  going  into  acute  attacks,  with  much  orneriness  or  even 
a  long  spell  of  irrational  behavior,  has  been  found.  What  the 
person  has  to  do  is  never  to  take  a  barbiturate  or  sleeping 
pill  type  of  drug.  This  drug,  in  some  way,  reinforces  the 
porphyrins  and  brings  on  a  mental  upset.  To  me,  this  is  a 
most  hopeful  discovery,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  heredity  can 
produce  not  so  much  a  bad  brain  as  a  defect  in  body  chem- 
istry, much  like  those  that  produce  diabetes  and  gout. 
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y\  word  about  t/iose  w/tfi 
violent  natures 

Another  group  of  persons  who  are  often  at  war  with  them- 
selves and  in  need  of  help  are  the  violent  and  the  hot-tem- 
pered. As  one  would  expect,  because  of  their  constant  inner 
conflict,  every  day  they  are  handicapped  in  their  relations 
with  others;  often  they  lose  the  love  of  their  spouse,  and 
when  they  have  to  work  as  sales  persons,  they  get  into  fights 
with  their  customers.  With  many  of  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, it  is  an  endless  struggle  to  keep  self-control.  Many  such 
a  man  has  told  me  he  never  dared  get  into  an  argument 
with  anyone  for  fear  he  might  attack  him  and  injure  him 
severely. 

Practically  every  such  person  to  whom  I  have  talked  in  the 
office  has  told  me  of  ancestors  who  had  the  same  difficulty. 
Many  told  of  having  horrible  nightmares  and  terrible  fears. 
Many  told  of  momentary  interruptions  in  their  current  of 
consciousness.  For  instance,  a  woman  of  this  type  told  me 
that,  when  sitting  under  a  hair-drier,  it  would  seem  every  so 
often  that  the  blower  had  gone  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 

What  is  tremendously  hopeful  for  many  of  these  persons 
is  that,  of  late,  it  has  been  found  that  the  pattern  of  their 
electroencephalogram  (record  of  the  tiny  electric  currents 
that  are  constantly  being  formed  in  the  brain)  is  abnormal. 
When  this  change  from  normal  is  found,  a  physician  can  usu- 
ally make  the  person  much  less  irritable  and  violent  by  giv- 
ing him  one  of  the  newer  anticonvulsive  drugs  such  as  Dilan- 
tin. Some  of  my  formerly  hot-tempered  and  mentally  dis- 
tressed patients  have  been  tremendously  helped  by  the  tak- 
ing of  one  of  these  drugs. 


A  CAPSULE  VIEW 
OF  THIS  CHAPTER 


1.  Harboring  a  "personal  devil"  in  your  makeup  can  wreck 
your  life.  Medical  research  suggests  that  some  quirk  of 
nervous  inheritance  may  be  responsible.  Help  your  doctor 
to  help  you  by  getting  at  the  root  of  your  difficulty  through 
frank  discussion.  You  may  be  aiding  in  bringing  to  light 
essential  patterns  and  features  that  will  result  in  the  find- 
ing of  future  remedies. 

2.  It  may  be  you're  a  victim  of  short  "mean  spells."  They  come 
and  they  go,  but  they're  irritating.  Sometimes  they  cause 
you  embarrassment.  It  helps  just  knowing  that  these,  too, 
may  be  "bad  pennies"  passed  on  to  you  from  some  unstable 
relative.  Sound,  rational  judgment  on  your  part  can  cut 
them  down. 

3.  New  drugs  are  being  developed  every  day  to  relieve  nervous 
disorder.  Physiologists  now  know  that  certain  body  chemical 
actions  are  responsible  for  upset  behavior.  Scientists  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  better  drugs 
will  be  able  to  banish  "personal  devils"  forever. 
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GETTING  ALONG 

WITH 
OTHER  PEOPLE 


In  this  chapter  i  shall  tell  of  some  groups  of 
persons  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  get  along 
well  with  other  people.  I  hope  readers  will  feel  that  these 
stories  are  not  too  disconcerting.  Actually,  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  anyone  who  fails  in  this  important  area  of  human  rela- 
tions to  look  at  his  problem  honestly  and  with  courage,  to 
see  what  is  wrong  and  what  he  might  do  to  help  himself. 

One  of  the  wise  things  David  Starr  Jordan,  the  great  Chan- 
cellor of  Stanford  University,  used  to  say  is  that  since  we 
have  to  live  with  ourselves  most  of  the  time,  we  had  better 
start  early  in  life  to  learn  to  be  good  company  for  ourselves. 
If  we  enjoy  our  own  company  and  are  pleasant,  then  other 
people  will  like  us  too. 
225 
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A  great  human  need — 
con/ess/on 

Many  a  distressed  person  who  feels  that  no  one  likes  him 
can  help  himself  greatly  just  by  talking  things  out  with  a 
sympathetic  physician  or  counselor,  and  putting  his  troubled 
thoughts  into  words.  Today,  as  Professor  Wendell  Johnson 
says,  when  a  person's  problems  are  stated  clearly,  they  do 
not  look  so  insoluble. 

I  often  marvel  at  people's  great  human  need  for  confession, 
for  getting  something  "off  their  chest,"  especially  their  diffi- 
culties in  personal  relations.  For  years,  as  I  worked  in  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  I  used  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  many  a 
patient  who  had  come  from  a  long  distance  would  pour  his 
whole  secret  story— and  sometimes  one  he  considered  shame- 
ful—into the  ears  of  the  person  sitting  beside  him  in  the  wait- 
ing room.  The  one  who  confessed  probably  felt  that  he  was 
so  far  away  from  home  that  his  story  would  never  get  back 
to  relatives  and  friends. 

I  fear  that  many  a  time  I  have  failed  to  help  a  patient  in 
the  office  because  I  did  not  suspect  his  great  desire  to  confess 
something;  I  did  not  help  him  to  get  started;  or  I  did  not  give 
him  enough  time  in  which  to  tell  his  story.  Sometimes,  later, 
an  assistant  told  me  that  the  patient  had  unburdened  his 
mind  and  soul  to  him. 

Everybody  needs 
companionship 

Through  the  years,  as  I  have  talked  with  people  who  con- 
fessed to  me  that  they  could  not  get  along  with  others,  they 
often  said  at  first  that  they  preferred  to  be  alone— people 
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bothered  them.  But  as  I  kept  questioning  them  they  admitted 
that,  like  most  of  us,  they  really  wanted  to  have  a  companion 
when  sight-seeing,  or  at  the  theater,  or  on  a  hunting  or  fishing 
trip.  Most  of  us  can  hardly  stand  eating  alone;  we  prefer  to 
make  a  social  occasion  out  of  a  meal.  Many  a  woman  tells  me 
the  hardest  thing  about  housework  is  that  it  usually  has  to  be 
done  alone.  And  that  is  so  true  in  all  areas  of  life;  a  pleasure 
is  doubly  enjoyed  if  it  is  enjoyed  with  someone  else.  As  the 
"Little  Locksmith"  said  in  her  book,  even  more  important 
than  a  sexual  need  is  this  need  of  many  a  person  for  enjoying 
things  and  sights  and  places  with  a  congenial  and  loved 
person. 

You'll  make  more  friends  if  you 
take  an  interest  in  people 

Once  the  person  has  admitted  his  real  need  for  friendship 
and  human  contact,  and  has  told  me  that  he  is  willing  to 
work  to  get  these  things,  I  tell  him  that  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  making  friends  is  to  like  people  and  to  be  interested 
in  them.  As  I  used  to  tell  my  graduate  medical  students,  if 
you  genuinely  like  a  patient,  he  will  usually  like  you,  and 
then  your  work  with  him  will  be  pleasant  and  rewarding. 

Often,  when  I  meet  someone  and  he  inquires— apparently 
with  much  interest— about  my  children  and  grandchildren, 
I  am  pleased  to  tell  him  about  them.  But,  sometimes,  I  forget 
to  ask  him  about  his  family— which  is  very  wrong.  Perhaps  he 
waited  for  me  to  ask,  and  was  unhappy  when  I  didn't.  When 
I  show  no  interest  in  a  man's  family,  I  have  not  yet  learned 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  making  friends,  and  being  liked  by 
people.  My  brother-in-law,  William  H.  Smyth,  who  lived 
for  much  of  his  life  in  Yugoslavia,  has  told  me  that,  in  that 
country,  where  there  is  no  hurry,  he  could  not  expect  to  sell 
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a  car  to  a  wealthy  rancher  until  they  had  spent  several  days 
getting  acquainted  and  learning  all  about  each  other  and 
their  families. 


Don't  be  afraid  of  being 
snubbed 

Often,  a  patient  will  say  to  me,  "Yes,  I  would  like  to  be 
friendly,  but  I  am  always  so  afraid  of  being  snubbed  that  I 
don't  venture  any  approaches." 

I  answer  that  I  think  if  a  man  will  speak  to  a  stranger  with 
friendliness  showing  in  his  voice  and  eyes,  and  especially  if 
he  will  show  real  interest  in  what  the  fellow  is  doing,  he  will 
rarely  be  snubbed.  Let  us  remember  that  the  other  person 
is  usually  willing  to  be  friendly,  too.  A  few  of  the  most 
memorable  talks  I  have  ever  had  were  with  people  I  had  met 
on  a  train. 

I  will  never  forget  the  wonderful  talk  I  had  with  a  man 
one  July  day  in  1913  as  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  that 
runs  from  Vancouver  to  Seattle,  enjoying  the  magnificent 
scenery.  We  talked  intimately  of  our  philosophies  of  life, 
and  bared  our  hearts  as  people  can  do  only  when  they  never 
expect  to  meet  again.  And  then,  how  surprised  I  was  to  find 
that  he  was  a  Major  in  the  British  Army,  a  man  who  had 
spent  his  life  keeping  the  peace  among  savage  tribesmen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  And  we  are  often  told 
that  the  English  do  not  speak  to  strangers  1 

As  blessed  as  the  friendly  man  is  the  man  with  nice  man- 
ners. I  will  never  forget  the  lesson  I  learned  as  a  boy  in  Hon- 
olulu, when  one  day  there  came  into  our  home  a  fine  young 
Oxford  graduate  of  good  birth  and  breeding.  Later,  when 
he  had  gone,  my  mother  said  to  me,  "Walter,  you  watch— 
with  that  young  man's  lovely  manners,  all  doors  in  Honolulu 
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will  open  to  him."  And  sure  enough,  in  no  time  he  was  a 
favorite  in  many  great  houses,  and  soon  a  rich  man  took  him 
into  the  bank  with  him.  As  my  mother  kept  reminding  me, 
when  lovely  manners  and  consideration  for  others  can  be 
cultivated,  and  when  these  gracious  ways  can  do  so  much  in 
making  the  path  smooth  before  a  person,  why  shouldn't 
every  one  try  to  learn  them? 

Be  sure  you  respect 
others*  rights 

Thousands  of  persons  are  unfortunate  in  that  they  have  no 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  to  live  as  they  please.  Even 
a  mother  who  thinks  she  is  taking  good  care  of  her  children 
may  often  be  outraging  them.  For  instance,  a  mother,  one 
day,  without  her  small  daughter's  consent,  went  through  the 
little  chest  of  drawers  that  contained  the  child's  most  cher- 
ished possessions.  There  wasn't  anything  in  there  that  the 
child  wanted  to  hide  from  her  mother,  but  she  never  forgave 
her  for  having  invaded  her  privacy. 

A  sensitive,  gentle  person  realizes  that  there  are  limits  even 
to  great  intimacies.  For  instance,  I  know  men  who,  although 
very  happily  married  to  a  woman  left  wealthy  by  a  former 
husband,  would  never  think  of  asking  about  her  investments. 
They  were  her  affair.  Similarly,  I  would  never  think  of  ask- 
ing one  of  my  grown  children  about  any  details  of  his  life  or 
business. 

What  about  the  sarcastic 
fellow? 

Many  persons  are  disliked  for  their  tendency  to  indulge 
in  their  great  gift  for  sarcasm— a  gift  for  making  snippy  or 
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caustic  or  unpleasant  remarks.  This  is  a  most  dangerous 
trait  to  have,  and  any  young  person  finding  he  has  it  should 
try  at  once  to  root  it  out.  It  may  be  fun  to  be  able  to  say 
something  clever  or  brilliant  or  biting,  but  if  this  has  to  be 
said  at  the  expense  of  someone  in  the  group,  it  may  put  a 
wound  in  that  person's  soul  that  will  never  quite  heal.  Often, 
it  earns  the  speaker  a  life-long  enemy. 

I  marvel  how  those  many  confirmed  "kidders"  in  our  midst 
can  keep  their  friends.  Often,  as  I  watch  the  person  they  are 
teasing,  I  see  that,  although  to  be  a  "good  sport"  he  is  mak- 
ing believe  he  is  enjoying  the  fun  at  his  expense,  he  really 
is  being  grievously  hurt.  I  like  a  man  who  is  kind  enough 
never  to  call  the  men  about  him  by  unpleasant  nicknames, 
such  as  "Shorty,"  "Peewee,"  or  "Half-Pint,"  "Limpy," 
"Skinny,"  or  "Fat."  He  is  a  gentleman. 

Hovf  can  you  become  a 
"good  mixe/'? 

Millions  of  lonely  and  unhappy  people— young  and  old- 
are  held  back  because  they  are  not  good  mixers.  They  would 
like  to  be  better  mixers,  and  they  wonder  how  they  could 
learn  the  art.  The  best  answer  probably  is  that  if  one  is  to 
be  good  at  anything,  one  must  keep  practicing  often  and  for 
years.  As  I  write  this,  there  comes  pouring  out  of  my  "hi-fi" 
radio  a  wonderful  harp  solo.  And  I  wonder  to  myself  how 
many,  many  years  of  hard  practicing  every  day  that  harpist 
must  have  done  before  he  could  pluck  those  strings  so  surely 
and  so  skillfully. 

Many  physicians  say  to  me,  "Dr.  Alvarez,  how  I  wish  I  had 
the  gift  of  easy  writing  that  you  have;  it  would  be  so  useful 
to  me,"  and  I  have  to  answer  that  I  have  been  trying  to  learn 
to  write  and  have  been  practicing  the  art  almost  every  day 
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for  fifty-two  years.  And  still,  writing  is  very  difficult  for  me, 
so  difficult  that  I  have  to  re-write  everything  a  half  dozen 
times. 

There  is  another  thought  I  would  like  to  give  to  the  many 
people  who  so  much  wish  they  knew  how  to  mix  well:  don't 
be  like  the  boy  who  just  wishes  he  could  swim.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  no  one  will  ever  learn  to  swim  so  long  as  he  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  tank  watching  the  others.  He  must  jump  in, 
and  then  he  must  spend  much  time  in  the  water,  learning  the 
proper  movements  of  his  arms  and  legs. 

It  is  a  wise  mother  who  helps  her  shy  children  by  en- 
couraging them  often  to  invite  their  friends  in,  and  to  have 
parties  at  the  house.  How  good  it  is  for  them  early  in  life  to 
learn  the  art  of  entertaining,  and  of  being  a  gracious  host  or 
hostess. 

The  best  advice  that  I  know  of  for  the  lonely  young  man 
or  woman  who  greatly  wishes  he  had  friends  is  to  force  him- 
self to  go  out  among  people  and  there  to  be  friendly.  The 
shy  person  always  says  to  me,  "But  once  among  people,  I 
won't  know  what  to  talk  about."  There  are  two  cures  for 
that:  one  is  to  be  a  good  and  interested  listener,  occasionally 
asking  a  leading  question.  People  just  love  anyone  who  will 
listen  to  them  talk.  The  second  cure  is  to  keep  reading  fine 
articles  and  books  for  years  until  one's  mind  is  crammed  with 
interesting  information  on  aH  sorts  of  subjects.  Then,  one 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  many  a  con- 
versation. 

Be  pleasant  in  company — 
and  mean  it 

There  are  many  persons  who,  unfortunately,  feel  so  un- 
pleasant and  hostile  much  of  the  time  that  they  constantly 
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have  to  keep  making  an  effort  to  be  outwardly  pleasant  and 
affable.  Unfortunately,  sensitive  persons  to  whom  they  are 
talking  can  often  detect  this,  and  it  makes  them  uncomfort- 
able. They  know  that  they  are  not  liked,  and  this  may  cause 
them  to  react  with  dislike  and  even  suppressed  anger. 

I  have  been  in  on  consultations  at  which  the  doctor  and 
the  patient  almost  instantly  got  to  hating  each  other.  What 
happened  was  that  the  doctor,  feeling  that  the  patient  was 
complaining  too  much  or  without  justification,  asked  a  ques- 
tion in  a  somewhat  sneering  or  accusing  way  which  showed 
his  contempt,  his  dislike,  and  his  utter  lack  of  understanding 
and  sympathy.  Naturally,  in  a  moment,  the  patient  was  bris- 
tling with  resentment,  and  in  another  minute  the  doctor  was 
reacting  violently  to  this. 

How  safe  and  happy  is  the  man  who  can  see  the  humorous 
side  of  things.  He  is  most  blessed  if,  at  times,  he  can  laugh 
even  at  his  own  curious  behavior.  He  will  never  then  get 
pompous  or  stuffy.  Oftentimes,  when  bothered,  instead  of 
getting  angry,  he  will  laugh.  He  will  say,  "Did  you  ever  see 
behavior  more  curious  than  that?"  Persons  with  a  good  sense 
of  humor  are  not  so  likely  to  be  touchy  or  to  have  hurt  feel- 
ings, wounded  pride  or  affronted  dignity.  Sir  William  Osier, 
the  great  physician,  used  to  say  that  often,  like  Uncle  Toby, 
he  had  to  whistle  that  he  might  not  weep. 

I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  be  very  happy  so  long  as  he 
is  hating  someone  or  wanting  to  strike  back  at  someone. 
Many  wise  men  have  concluded  that  hating  hurts  the  hater 
more  than  it  hurts  the  hated.  Hating  and  carrying  a  grudge 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy;  it  is  a  bad  habit  that  can  handi- 
cap every  man  or  woman  who  indulges  in  it.  Actually,  if  the 
person  being  hated  knew  what  was  happening,  he  might 
even  feel  pleased  and  complimented  and  a  bit  proud  of  him- 
self. 
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Many  persons  who  don't  like  anyone  cannot  love  anyone.  A 
man  of  this  type  may  admit  that  he  never  much  loved  even 
his  mother,  and  he  could  never  feel  much  love  for  his  wife 
and  children.  Some  of  these  persons  aire  too  irritable  even 
to  live  in  the  same  apartment  with  anyone— man  or  woman. 
Some  say  they  can't  stand  having  anyone  about  who  clears 
his  throat,  or  sniffs,  or  coughs,  or  has  any  peculiar  manner- 
ism. 

Nobody  likes  a 
"wise  guy" 

There  is  many  a  person  in  this  world  who  is  not  liked 
because  he  seems  to  have  a  pose  of  too  great  sophistication. 
In  the  language  of  the  street,  he  is  too  much  of  a  high-brow 
or  high-hat,  and  few  people  like  such  a  person.  He  may  be 
also  a  "wise  guy"  who  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  "wasn't 
born  yesterday"  and  is  so  suspicious  of  all  his  fellows  that  he 
can  never  be  taken  in  by  anyone.  I,  myself,  would  rather  be 
taken  in  occasionally  than  to  be  always  so  suspicious  of  peo- 
ple and  on  my  guard. 

As  Jurgen  said,  "I  feel  for  you,  for  I  perceive  that  you,  too, 
are  a  monstrous  clever  fellow;  so  life  will  get  the  best  of 
you."  This,  of  course,  commonly  happens  to  "monstrous 
clever  fellows"— they  outsmart  themselves,  and  they  fail  to 
earn  the  trust  and  the  liking  of  their  fellows. 

No  one  loves  a 
"grouch" 

Many  persons  are  so  grouchy  that  no  one  wants  to  come 
near  them  or  to  have  dealings  with  them.  I  imagine  that  it 
is  not  easy  on  the  person  who  is  a  grouch,  because  he  has  to 
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live  with  himself  most  of  the  time.  Whenever  I  find  myself 
feeling  grouchy,  I  try  to  stop  and  take  a  little  rest  so  as  not  to 
be  so  irritable,  and  hence  so  easily  annoyed  and  so  likely  to 
flare  in  anger.  Some  of  the  worst  grouches  I  have  known  had 
a  very  sweet  side  to  them.  When  I  found  this  side,  and  loved 
the  person  for  it,  I  made  for  myself  a  wonderful  friend. 

I  often  think,  as  I  hear  people  talking,  that  all  of  us  ought 
to  try  to  be  more  charitable  in  regard  to  the  mistakes,  weak- 
nesses, and  inadequacies  of  others.  Many  years  ago,  I  would 
sometimes  feel  like  chiding  my  secretary  for  making  a  mis- 
take or  for  forgetting  something,  but  as  time  passed,  I  saw 
ever  more  clearly  that,  on  many  occasions,  when  absent- 
minded  or  preoccupied,  I  myself  made  the  same  mistake. 
Hence,  why  should  I  scold  the  secretary? 

I  must  have  gotten  ideas  like  this  early  in  life  because  I 
can  remember,  as  a  boy,  often  saying  to  my  usually  very  wise 
but  sometimes  impatient  mother,  when  she  was  much  an- 
noyed at  the  stupid  thing  a  maid  had  done,  "Mother,  if  she 
were  as  clever  as  you,  she  would  not  be  working  here;  she'd 
have  a  lovely  home  of  her  own,  so  why  get  excited  and  up- 
set?" 

I  have  managed  to  get  through  the  world  so  much  more 
easily  and  happily  because  my  natural  tendency  is  not  to  get 
annoyed  at  the  stupid  or  unpleasant  thing  that  some  sales- 
woman or  other  person  does  to  me.  Often  I  think,  perhaps, 
that  that  day  she  had  a  special  reason  for  being  irritable. 

Could  be  you're  expecting  too 
much  from  others 

Much  of  the  unhappiness  of  some  persons  is  due  to  their 
feeling  that  others  do  not  treat  them  with  all  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve.  They  are  angered  at  times  by  what  they 
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feel  is  a  lack  of  the  respect,  courtesy,  kindness,  thoughtful- 
ness  or  understanding  that  they  think  is  their  due.  Many  a 
mother  suffers  when  her  grown  children  go  to  college  or  get 
married  and  move  away,  and  then  fail  to  write  regularly  and 
with  affection.  As  I  say  to  such  a  woman,  the  children  doubt- 
less love  you,  but  their  days  are  full.  Besides,  few  people  are 
good  at  writing  letters.  Sometimes  I  ask  the  woman  if,  when 
she  was  first  married,  she  wrote  often  and  lovingly  to  her 
mother,  and  usually  she  has  to  admit  that  she  didn't. 

If  we  don't  expect  a  lot,  then  when  we  don't  get  anything 
we  will  not  be  unhappy.  My  feeling  always  is  that  most  per- 
sons are  so  busy  and  so  concerned  with  their  own  problems 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  take  time  to  write.  Whenever  one 
of  my  children  or  an  old  friend  writes  me,  I  am  surprised 
and  delighted. 

Don't  iorget  to  show  your 
appreciation 

Since  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  a  person's  heart  is  through 
expressing  understanding  and  appreciation  of  his  work,  a 
man  handicaps  himself  in  life  if  he  is  too  ungenerous,  too 
thoughtless,  too  envious,  too  "small,"  or  too  fearful  of  de- 
meaning his  own  ego  ever  to  tell  others  of  his  appreciation 
of  them  and  their  work. 

The  fact  that  during  a  prominent  man's  lifetime  he  com- 
monly gets  little  praise  from  his  contemporaries,  and  that 
after  his  death  he  gets  much  acclaim,  suggests  that  it  was  the 
factor  of  competition  with  him  that  kept  his  associates  from 
perceiving  his  great  worth.  I  have  often  marveled  at  the 
way  in  which  some  great  musicians  failed  to  see  the  beauties 
of  the  music  of  their  eminent  contemporaries.  One  must 
suspect  that  unrecognized  jealousy  blinded  their  judgment. 
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I  like  to  think  that  if  I  cannot  be  great  myself,  at  least  I  can 
have  the  joy  of  quickly  recognizing  greatness  in  some  of  the 
men  I  know. 

When  a  man  complains  that  his  fellows  do  not  express  ap- 
preciation for  what  he  does,  or  do  not  accord  him  proper 
recognition,  let  him  ask  himself,  "Do  I  always  express  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  the  work  of  others  in  my  field  of  work? 
Until  I  often  give  recognition  to  others  and  express  appre- 
ciation of  their  work,  I  must  not  complain  about  the  people 
who  are  not  appreciative  of  what  I  do." 

Doubtless  parents  should  more  often  praise  their  children 
for  their  achievements  and  successes;  they  should  not  be  so 
afraid  that  praise  will  go  to  their  head,  and  cause  them  to 
quit  working  hard. 

On  being  too 
dogmatic 

There  are  a  few  people  who,  in  a  discussion,  tend  to  be  so 
positive  and  overbearing  that  they  stand  little  chance  of  in- 
fluencing the  people  they  want  to  win  over.  These  impolitic 
persons  should  read  Benjamin  Franklin's  note  on  how  he 
once  had  to  make  a  great  effort  to  overcome  this  tendency 
to  be  too  arrogant  in  debate.  He  tells  how,  in  his  youth,  he 
became  unpopular  because  he  was  always  telling  people  that 
they  were  wrong.  Finally,  an  old  Quaker  friend  took  him 
aside  and  told  him  that  no  one  liked  to  be  told  brusquely 
of  his  mistakes.  "You  know  so  much  that  no  man  can  tell  you 
anything.  Indeed,  no  man  is  going  to  try,  for  the  effort  would 
lead  only  to  discomfort  and  hard  work.  So  you  are  not  likely 
ever  to  know  any  more  than  you  do  now." 

Franklin  saw  that  his  friend  was  right,  and  he  went  to 
work  to  change  his  ways.  No  longer  did  he  directly  contra- 
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diet  others,  or  in  argument  make  assertions  in  an  overbearing 
way.  Instead,  he  began  by  saying  that  in  certain  cases  and 
circumstances  or  to  a  certain  extent,  the  other  fellow  was 
doubtless  right,  but  in  the  present  case,  it  might  be  well  to 
explore  another  aspect  of  the  matter. 

When  advocating  some  reform,  I  have  found  it  saves  giv- 
ing offense  to  my  reader  to  keep  saying,  "We  do"  thus  and 
so,  or  "I  suspect  we  would  have  much  greater  success  if  we 
were  to  do  differently."  It  helps  my  argument,  also,  to  admit 
—what  is  true— that  in  my  younger  days  I  several  times  made 
the  very  mistake  which  now  I  am  deploring. 

Are  you  the  "stubborn  mule" 
type? 

Many  persons  are  so  terribly  handicapped  by  stubbornness 
that  any  person  who  suffers  from  this  curse  ought  to  fight  it 
every  time  it  shows  up  in  him.  It  can  cause  so  much  unhappi- 
ness  to  a  spouse  and  to  children;  it  can  close  the  person's 
mind  to  so  much  that  could  be  very  helpful  to  him.  It  must 
be  fought  also  because,  so  often,  it  can  cause  the  person  to 
lose  a  good  friend  or  a  good  advancement  or  advantageous 
deal.  Every  so  often,  I  draw  from  a  wife's  lips  the  admission 
that  much  of  her  marital  unhappiness  is  due  to  her  hus- 
band's stubbornness  and  rigidity  in  many  situations. 

I  always  hate  to  hear  a  person  say,  "I'd  never  eat  that,"  or 
"I'd  never  go  on  a  plane,"  or  "I'd  never  go  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi," or  "I'd  never  marry  a  doctor  (or  a  minister  or  a 
businessman),"  or  "I'd  never  wear  blue."  I  prefer  not  to  say 
such  things  because  they  all  indicate  a  preference  for  a  closed 
mind,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  things  a  person  can  have.  I 
prefer  the  attitude  of  people  who  say  they  will  try  anything 
once. 
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Are  you  getting  any 
fun  out  of  life? 

There  are  some  persons  born  to  be  often  smiling  and 
happy  and  joking,  no  matter  what  buffets  life  gives  them, 
while  others  will  go  through  the  world  without  zest— moody 
and  unhappy. 

Some  of  these  people  are  what  are  called  anhedonics— peo- 
ple without  pleasure.  They  may  never  find  much  enjoyment 
in  anything— whether  it  be  eating,  drinking,  or  visiting  with 
people.  Some  have  almost  no  interest  in  love  or  sex,  and 
early  in  life  they  lose  what  little  of  this  interest  in  men  or 
women  they  started  out  with.  A  good  description  of  an  anhe- 
donic  woman  is  given  by  George  Orwell  in  his  book,  Coming 
Up  for  Air.  He  wrote:  "What  Hilda  lacks— is  any  kind  of  joy 
in  life,  any  kind  of  interest  in  things  for  their  own  sake.  The 
idea  of  doing  things  because  you  enjoy  them  is  something 
she  can  hardly  understand." 

The  famous  French  writer,  Gustave  Flaubert,  once  wrote: 
"I  soon  felt  an  invincible  disgust  for  the  things  of  this  world. 
One  morning  I  felt  old.  ...  I  was  indifferent  to  the  most 
tempting;  disdainful  of  the  most  lovely;  all  that  was  the  envy 
of  others  was  pitiful  to  me;  I  saw  nothing  that  was  worth 
the  trouble  of  desiring." 

James  Branch  Cabell's  hero,  Jurgen,  said:  "And  the  future 
is  but  dressing  and  undressing,  and  shaving,  and  eating,  and 
computing  percentage,  and  so  on;  the  future  does  not  interest 
me  now." 

I  am  always  sorry  for  this  type  of  person  who  has  no  en- 
thusiasms—he misses  so  much  in  life,  and  is  so  much  less  ef- 
fective in  his  relationships  with  people.  Usually,  the  man 
who  works  hard  and  gets  things  done  has  enthusiasms,  and 
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he  is  not  ashamed  to  show  them.  Because  of  these  enthusi- 
asms, a  man  often  has  charm  and  ability  to  influence  others. 
He  is  likely  to  have  a  bright,  eager  face  and  the  animation 
which  all  of  us  love  in  a  responsive  person.  As  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  used  to  point  out,  Christ  loved  a  man  with 
enthusiasms  for  the  good  life— a  man  who  was  not  just  luke- 
warm about  it. 

I  like  to  remember  what  the  word  enthusiasm  means.  The 
word  comes  from  two  Greek  roots,  en  meaning  "in"  and 
theos  meaning  "God."  What  a  sweet  and  profound  thought 
that  is— a  god  within!  Pity  the  man  or  woman  who  has  no 
god  within. 


A  SHORT  REFRESHER 
OF  THIS  CHAPTER 


1.  Do  you  have  problems?  Who  hasn't?  You'll  feel  better  once 
you  get  them  "off  your  chest."  All  of  us  feel  the  great 
human  need  for  confession.  Try  talking  things  out  with  your 
physician  or  counselor;  stating  the  problem  clearly  brings 
it  nearer  to  a  solution. 

2.  Most  of  us  hate  being  alone.  What  we  crave  is  companion- 
ship. Pleasure  doubles  when  we  share  it  with  others.  And 
don't  forget,  it  takes  two  to  make  a  friendship.  Take  a 
genuine  interest  in  people  if  you  want  friends. 

3.  Follow  these  tips  and  you'll  "up"  your  friendship  quota 
100%. 

•  Mind  your  manners.  People  naturally  "warm  up"  to  well- 
behaved  persons. 

•  Show  an  interest  in  the  other  fellow's  activities.  Then 
you'll  not  be  snubbed. 

•  Respect  the  rights  of  others.  They  deserve  it— and  so 
do  you. 

•  Learn  to  be  a  "good  mixer."  Practice  often — you'll  soon 
master  the  art. 

4.  Admit  it  if  you've  been  acting  too  sophisticated  lately. 
Maybe  you  weren't  "born  yesterday."  Remember  that  the 
"wise  guy"  is  just  about  as  universally  disliked  as  the 
"grouch."  Eliminate  these  negative  attitudes  and  you'll  be 
much  better  company  for  others — and  yourself. 

5.  Don't  form  the  habit  of  expecting  too  much  from  others. 
It's  bad  policy.  Expect  little — and  when  a  letter  comes,  when 
the  word  of  respect  is  spoken,  you'll  be  surprised  and  de- 
lighted. If  they  don't  come,  you  won't  be  disappointed. 

6.  Show  your  appreciation.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  a  person's 
heart.  Praise  a  friend's  or  employee's  work  often.  Succumb- 
ing to  envy  does  not  make  for  a  happy  life. 
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YOUR 

LIFE'S  WORK 

POWERFUL  MEDICINE 


According  to  that  great  physician,  sir  william 
Osier,  "The  Masterword  which  is  the  'Open  Sesame'  to  every 
portal  .  .  .  the  true  philosopher's  stone  ...  is  work.  The 
stupid  man  it  will  make  bright,  the  bright  man  brilliant,  and 
the  brilliant  student  steady.  With  the  magic  word  in  your 
heart  all  things  are  possible,  and  without  it  all  study  is  van- 
ity and  vexation  .  .  .  not  only  has  it  been  the  touchstone  of 
progress,  but  it  is  the  measure  of  success  in  every  day  of 
life." 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  one  of  the  most  profound  needs 
we  men  and  women  have  is  for  work— work  great  enough 
and  significant  enough  to  call  out  most  of  our  powers,  and  to 
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absorb  our  interests  and  energies.  Often  when  a  poorly-ad- 
justed man  asks  me  how  he  can  stay  sane  I  suggest  that  he 
work  each  day.  That  will  steady  him  and  will  bring  content- 
ment by  day  and  good  sleep  by  night. 

It's  the  spirit  shown  that  counts — 
not  the  size  of  the  task 

It  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the  task  as  the  spirit  shown 
in  the  doing  of  it  that  is  the  measure  of  the  man.  A  minister 
named  Gannett  had  as  his  most  famous  sermon  a  discourse 
entitled,  "Blessed  be  drudgery."  Why  did  he  choose  this  sub- 
ject? Because  practically  all  of  us  throughout  life  have  to 
perform  much  drudgery,  and  if  we  didn't  do  this  well,  we 
would  never  lift  ourselves  out  of  much  of  it.  I  was  impressed 
while  reading  the  life  of  the  great  inventor,  Charles  F.  Ket- 
tering, to  see  how  willing  he  always  was  to  tackle  the  drudg- 
ery of  his  work.  He  did  not  delegate  it  all  to  others,  even 
when  he  was  wealthy  and  a  vice-president  of  General  Motors. 
He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  crawl  under  a  balky 
motor  and  work  on  it  all  day  and  half  the  night,  with  grease 
all  over  him. 

It  is  wonderful  when  a  man  can  go  at  his  life-work  with  a 
zest  similar  to  that  with  which,  in  his  college  days,  he  entered 
into  his  sports  and  games.  Sports  and  games  are  largely  de- 
vices for  setting  up  obstacles  just  for  the  fun  we  get  out  of 
overcoming  them.  Typical  is  the  spirit  of  the  mountain- 
climber  who  pits  his  skill,  and  even  his  life,  against  a  moun- 
tain, just  for  the  satisfaction  of  conquering  it. 
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You  need  to  be 
creative 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  men  and  women  are  hap- 
piest when  they  are  creating  something,  and  particularly 
some  beautiful  thing.  It  is  sad  that,  today,  most  of  our  con- 
structive work  is  done  in  factories,  where  each  man  does  only 
one  small  part  of  the  job.  Because  of  this,  he  never  has  the 
joy  of  being  able  to  point  to  something  that  he  has  pro- 
duced. 

As  some  wise  men  have  said,  most  of  us  must  learn  to  ac- 
cept philosophically  that  amount  of  mediocrity  which  is  our 
share  in  life.  Since  we  cannot  all  be  geniuses,  many  of  us 
must  be  comforted  by  the  thought  of  how  much  good  is 
being  done  in  this  world  by  the  hard  work  of  thousands  of 
people  like  us  whose  mental  gifts  are  only  average. 

Often,  when  I  see  a  man  toiling  at  some  simple  task,  such 
as  that  of  carrying  trays  in  a  restaurant  or  picking  up  bits  of 
paper  from  the  grass  in  the  park,  or  digging  a  ditch,  I  think 
of  what  a  useful  task  he  is  performing.  Knowing  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  uninteresting  labor  that  must  be  done 
in  this  world,  I  am  grateful  to  the  many  faithful  men  and 
women  who  can  and  will  do  these  jobs. 

As  the  Bible  says,  there  are  many  persons  who  were  bom 
to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  If  all  of  us 
had  been  born  to  be  theoretical  physicists,  how  could  our 
cities  have  been  built?  Who  would  have  made  our  houses 
and  tilled  our  fields?  Who  would  have  brought  up  for  us 
coal  and  metals  from  the  dangerous  depths  of  the  earth;  who 
would  have  dug  tunnels  under  the  great  rivers;  who,  with 
the  thermometer  below  zero,  would  have  put  together  steel 
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girders  near  the  top  of  a  skyscraper;  and  who  would  have 
slaughtered  and  cut  up  the  animals  we  use  for  food? 

I  have  read  that  New  Zealand  has  had  difficulties  because 
immigration  there  has  been  limited  to  those  persons  who 
have  money,  a  business,  or  a  trade.  When  everyone  thinks 
he  is  a  "gentleman,"  who  is  going  to  do  the  manual  work? 

Choose  your  work  wisely — know  what 
you  want  to  do,  and  do  it 

One  of  the  great  reasons  many  a  person  has  for  being  well 
and  happy  is  that  he  has  a  job  he  loves:  one  that  he  feels  the 
Good  Lord  intended  him  to  do.  He  uses  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  gifts  and  talents— great  or  small— with  which  he  was 
endowed. 

Most  men  with  a  decided  ability  in  some  field  are  usually 
fortunate  in  knowing  in  childhood  what  they  are  going  to 
do  all  their  days.  By  themselves,  they  start  early  preparing 
for  their  life-work.  They  know  so  well  where  they  are  going 
that  they  never  waste  much  time  on  false  starts  or  blind- 
alley  jobs.  Every  job  a  far-sighted  young  man  takes  should  be 
one  that  will  give  him  some  part  of  the  many  skills  he  needs 
for  the  great  work  that  he  is  going  to  do  some  day.  I  have 
read  scores  of  biographies  of  scientists,  and  this  is  the  usual 
pattern  of  their  life.  In  childhood,  the  future  museum  expert 
is  studying  taxidermy,  the  future  physicist  is  building  a 
complicated  radio  set,  and  the  future  chemist  has  an  attic 
laboratory. 

In  my  own  case,  from  the  day  my  parents  moved  to  a  city 
where  there  was  a  public  library,  I  read  science  voraciously. 
No  one  told  me  to  do  this  or  even  suggested  it.  I  did  it  be- 
cause I  wanted  to.  Soon  I  was  studying  microscopy;  later  I 
was  studying  archaeology  and  making  lists  of  Sumerian  and 
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Babylonian  kings.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  was  studying 
hard  in  medical  school. 


Do  you  hate 
your  job? 

It  would  be  well  if  more  men  and  women  would  refuse  to 
settle  down  for  life  in  a  job  they  did  not  choose  and  now  do 
not  enjoy.  One  of  my  doctor  friends,  when  a  poverty-stricken 
student,  got  his  board  and  lodging  by  working  in  the  X-ray 
department  of  his  college.  When  he  graduated,  the  easiest 
thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  stay  on  in  the  department.  In  a 
few  years  he  was  head  of  it,  but  he  hated  X-ray  work  and 
fretted  against  a  life  that  did  not  suit  him.  Perhaps,  as  a  re- 
sult, he  developed  a  bad  stomach  ulcer.  He  kept  toying  with 
the  idea  of  starting  life  anew  as  an  orthopedist,  and  on  his 
return  from  the  first  World  War,  with  savings  in  the  bank, 
he  could  easily  have  made  the  break,  but  he  never  did.  As  a 
result,  for  all  his  days,  his  life  ran  him,  when  he  should  have 
been  running  his  life. 

I  would  not  now  be  writing  this  book  if,  several  times  in 
my  life,  I  had  not  said,  "This  is  not  the  road  I  want  to  fol- 
low." I  was  becoming  so  swamped  with  practice  that  I  was 
finding  it  hard  to  keep  studying  and  doing  the  research  I 
wanted  to  do.  And  so,  several  times,  I  threw  up  my  practice 
and  went  elsewhere  to  work  for  less  money  but  in  a  place 
where  I  had  more  leisure  and  many  more  opportunities  for 
study.  Every  time,  I  became  happier  because  I  was  doing  the 
type  of  work  I  wanted  to  do,  and  following  the  path  I  had 
chosen. 

I  think  more  men  would  be  happy  if  they  were  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing.  Quite  a  few  did  make  a  change  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II  when,  with  some  savings  in  the  bank  and 
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their  roots  pulled  up,  they  could  easily  make  a  change  and 
go  into  a  new  business. 

One  can  learn  new  things  easily  enough  in  one's  middle 
life,  or  even  in  one's  later  years.  Old  dogs  can  learn  new 
tricks.  Psychologists  have  shown  that  men  and  women  in 
their  seventies  do  not  need  much  more  than  the  usual  effort 
in  learning.  A  neurologist  friend  of  mine,  when  he  retired  at 
seventy,  quickly  learned  Hebrew  so  as  to  read  Isaiah  in  the 
original;  and  I  have  known  several  persons  who  in  their  six- 
ties went  through  college. 

Don't  mnd  up  in  the 
wrong  job 

Unfortunately,  many  men  and  women  are  unhappy  be- 
cause they  are  in  an  uncongenial  job,  perhaps  one  for  which 
they  are  not  well-fitted,  or  in  the  choice  of  which  they  had 
nothing  to  say.  They  went  into  it  simply  because  a  business 
opening  could  be  made  for  them  by  their  father  or  uncle  or 
brother-in-law  or  some  other  relative. 

So,  commonly,  after  the  young  man  has  gone  into  his  rela- 
tive's business,  and  has  found  it  boring  or  unpleasant,  he  hasn't 
the  courage  or  ambition  to  get  out  and  try  something  else. 
Often  he  cannot  think  of  anything  that  he  would  really  like 
better,  and  so  he  stays  on,  wasting  his  life.  Occasionally,  a  man 
caught  in  such  a  trap  will  get  a  neurosis  or  will  start  drinking. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  serious  neuroses  in  men  who  were 
deprived  of  happiness  and  satisfaction  in  life  by  their  father's 
or  their  mother's  insistence  that  they  enter  the  family  busi- 
ness. I  have  commented  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  book  on 
the  mental  distress  of  young  men  who  were  compelled  by  a 
tyrannical  father  to  study  law  and  then  go  into  the  family  firm 
of  attorneys.  Many  a  man  goes  into  the  family  business  be- 
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cause  his  father  has  his  heart  set  on  it.  I  like  a  son  who  is  re- 
spectful of  his  father's  wishes,  but  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
a  life's  work,  I  think  a  young  man  would  often  be  wise  to  go 
his  own  way. 

I  remember  the  great  unhappiness  of  a  young  man  whose 
father,  the  dictator  of  a  Central  American  republic,  made  him 
graduate  in  law,  and  then  appointed  him  Chief  Justice  in 
their  Supreme  Court!  All  the  time,  this  artistic  and  gentle 
fellow  wanted  to  be  studying  musical  composition! 

Because  my  father  wanted  me  to  be  a  surgeon,  I  dutifully 
set  out  to  be  one.  But  soon  after  I  went  to  work  in  a  surgical 
ward  of  a  big  hospital,  I  saw  that  surgery  was  not  for  me;  my 
interests  were  all  in  internal  medicine  and  particularly  in  the 
art  of  diagnosis;  my  passion  was  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  find- 
ing out  what  is  the  matter  with  sick  people.  When  I  asked 
one  of  my  most  respected  teachers  what  he  thought,  he  agreed 
heartily  that  I  must  go  ahead  to  learn  to  be  a  diagnostician. 
That  settled  it,  and  that  night  I  wrote  my  father  saying  I  was 
sorry,  but  I  could  not  be  a  surgeon.  Fortunately,  he  was  a 
good  and  kind  father  who  did  not  question  my  decision. 

Tests  will  help  you  find  your 
real  vocation 

Those  many  people  who  are  unhappy  because  they  are  not 
sure  what  they  want  to  do  might  well  go  at  the  problem  the 
other  way  around,  and  make  a  list  of  the  things  they  definitely 
don't  want  to  do.  For  instance,  when  Captain  Bodley,  author 
of  In  Search  of  Serenity ^  went  to  live  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  he 
did  not  yet  know  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  his  life,  but  he 
was  sure  he  did  not  want  to  spend  any  more  of  it  being  an 
Army  officer. 

Many  men  are  by  nature  so  independent  and  unwilling  to 
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take  orders  from  a  boss  that  they  have  to  have  their  own  busi- 
ness. Some  men  have  so  little  skill  in  repairing  things  and 
working  with  tools  that  they  had  better  not  go  into  certain 
occupations  requiring  much  mechanical  ability.  Some  men 
who  are  desirous  of  prestige  will  choose  a  low-paying  job  in  a 
bank  rather  than  a  high-paying  job  in  some  other  business. 

Obviously,  psychologists  must  now  keep  spending  more  and 
more  thought  and  effort  on  the  working  out  and  bringing 
into  wide  use  of  methods  for  testing  every  young  person,  to 
find  out  early  in  life  what  type  of  work  he  or  she  should  be 
doing.  We  already  have  tests  for  intelligence  and  aptitudes, 
tests  which  are  now  being  used  by  some  companies,  but  we 
need  better  tests  for  originality,  pertinacity,  honesty,  loyalty, 
inventiveness,  manual  dexterity,  helpful  imagination,  and  spe- 
cial ability  in  some  particular  field.  We  need  methods  of  de- 
tecting great  devotion  to  some  particular  type  of  endeavor,  or 
great  intensity  of  purpose,  or  ability  to  plan,  or  a  faculty  for 
long-sustained  interest,  or  for  hard  work  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year. 

Every  so  often  I  see  a  college  graduate,  perhaps  with  great 
mechanical  aptitude,  unhappy  in  a  poor  job  in  an  office.  It 
seems  to  me  then  that  he  might  have  been  much  happier  as 
a  master  machinist  where  he  could  have  used  his  mechanical 
gifts.  His  misfortune  was  that  ambitious  parents  pushed  him 
through  college  when  that  wasn't  what  he  wanted  to  do.  A 
course  in  a  technical  training  school,  or  even  an  apprentice- 
ship in  a  machine  shop,  might  have  been  much  better  for  him. 

Daydreaming — is  it 
good  or  bad? 

There  are  many  persons  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
daydreaming.  Some  use  daydreaming  as  a  substitute  for  work. 
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Daydreaming  is  a  common  habit  of  children.  Unable  to  do 
all  that  they  would  like  to  do  in  the  world  of  adults,  they 
dream  of  being  big  and  successful,  able  to  do  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  having  everything  they  want.  For  them,  the  world  is  one 
big  candy  store.  They  imagine  they  are  Superman,  sailing 
aloft  and  performing  feats  beyond  the  scope  of  "ordinary 
mortals."  I  can  remember  some  of  my  daydreams  of  achieve- 
ment which  I  conjured  up  when  I  was  a  lonely  child  on  an 
isolated  farm  in  Hawaii,  with  no  outlets  for  my  energies. 
Fortunately,  I  later  moved  to  a  city  where  there  was  so  much 
to  do  I  had  no  more  time  for  daydreaming.  At  last,  I  had  a 
chance  to  learn  many  things  and  to  get  many  things  done. 

A  person  who  keeps  on  daydreaming  in  adult  life  often 
shows  by  this  that  he  is  accepting  defeat.  He  has  not  learned 
to  live  properly.  Perhaps  he  is  using  daydreaming  as  a  substi- 
tute for  effort.  He  has  found  it  a  way  of  achieving  satisfaction 
without  having  to  go  through  the  long  process  of  hard  labor. 
Also,  by  daydreaming  he  can  avoid  facing  up  to  unpleasant 
facts,  and  battling  with  realities.  He  can  excuse  his  failures, 
and  he  may  imagine  that  he  is  a  much  finer  person  than  are 
those  many  others  who  have  had  to  go  through  the  drudgery 
of  work  to  get  somewhere.  A  psychiatrist  may  say  that  the  fel- 
low has  regressed  to  a  stage  of  childhood. 

Many  a  man  who  hasn't  the  intelligence  or  energy  or  drive 
to  become  a  scientist  becomes  a  pseudo-scientist  and,  without 
any  education,  deludes  himself  into  thinking  he  is  every  bit 
as  good  as  the  man  who  has  spent  eight  or  ten  years  in  college 
working  for  a  Ph.D.  degree.  Typical  of  this  is  the  case  of 
Albert  Abrams  of  San  Francisco,  who  some  forty  years  ago 
heard  about  electronics.  Without  the  remotest  knowledge  of 
electricity,  he  hooked  up  a  lot  of  wires  and  claimed  that  with 
the  contraption  he  could  diagnose  and  cure  diseases  with  loo 
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percent  accuracy.  When  I  met  him,  my  impression  was  that  he 
believed  his  own  hokum,  and  was  happy  in  his  self-deception. 

Did  you  take  the  job  just  because 
the  pay  was  good? 

So  often  a  man  takes  a  particular  job  just  because  the  pay 
is  good,  and  this  can  be  a  very  bad  move  for  him.  I  have  often 
said  that  if,  when  I  was  young  and  poor,  some  foundation, 
trying  out  an  experiment,  had  offered  me  $20,000  a  year  to 
copy  the  dictionary  eight  hours  a  day,  I  would  have  said,  "No, 
that  would  ruin  me;  it  would  put  an  end  to  my  advancement 
along  the  line  that  I  want  to  follow!" 

Actually,  in  those  early  days  of  my  practice  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  I  never  knew  from  month  to  month  if  I  would 
be  able  to  stick  it  out  financially,  I  was  offered  a  fine  position 
as  assistant  to  an  able  physician,  practicing  in  the  country.  I 
admired  and  liked  him  and  I  knew  that  if  I  went  with  him  my 
financial  troubles  would  be  at  an  end;  but  with  him  I  would 
have  had  to  do  quite  a  bit  of  general  practice  again,  and  I 
wanted  to  do  internal  medicine,  plus  my  laboratory  research. 
So  I  turned  down  his  offer,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  glad 
that  I  did. 

When  a  young  man  has  to  make  a  choice  between  two  paths 
that  open  up,  he  is  fortunate  if  he  avoids  the  wrong  turning. 
He  will  be  lucky  if  he  refuses  to  take  a  "blind-alley  job"  sim- 
ply because,  for  a  while,  it  will  give  him  a  larger  salary.  If  he 
has  good  sense,  he  will  gladly  work  for  less  money  in  the  place 
in  which  he  can  keep  learning  the  details  of  the  business  he 
likes,  and  in  which  he  can  keep  getting  promoted  year  after 
year. 

When  I  was  twenty-five,  I  threw  up  a  practice  in  a  mining 
camp,  where  I  was  making  $500  a  month,  and  went  to  San 
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Francisco  to  work  for  that  city's  most  brilliant  physician  for 
$85  a  month.  This  proved  to  be  the  wisest  move  I  ever  made. 
Within  a  few  months,  I  was  my  chief's  partner,  and  in  the 
next  three  years  I  got  from  him  the  training  I  so  wanted  in 
internal  medicine.  It  was  a  good  turning  I  took. 

A  young  man  will  sometimes  take  an  assistant-professorship 
in  a  small,  poorly-equipped  school  in  order  to  get  the  salary 
and  title  he  wants.  He  would  have  done  far  better  to  have 
taken  an  instructorship  in  a  well-equipped  department  in  a 
big  university  where,  for  years,  he  would  have  received  less 
money,  but  much  more  training,  a  chance  to  do  research,  and 
a  much  better  chance  of  advancement  toward  a  full  professor- 
ship. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  in  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
interns  and  residents  in  a  big  city  hospital  bemoans  the  fact 
that  today  so  many  of  the  young  doctors  he  sees  pass  up  the 
wonderful  chance  of  getting  fine  graduate  training  in  a  teach- 
ing institution,  simply  because  it  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  a 
good  salary.  The  young  doctor  who  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  amount  of  money  he  can  get  goes  to  some  small  hospital 
where  there  is  no  organized  teaching  of  the  interns.  It  is  to 
make  up  for  this  lack  that  the  place  pays  a  good  salary.  The 
wise  young  man,  with  his  thoughts  on  his  future,  will  starve 
it  out  in  the  good  teaching  hospital  where  he  can  get  the 
greatly-to-be-desired  training  that  will  prepare  him  for  prac- 
tice in  a  specialty. 

If  I  were  an  ambitious  young  man  in  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness I  think  I  would  try  to  get  a  job  with  a  fine  big  firm  in 
which  every  day  I  could  learn  much,  and  steadily  prepare  my- 
self for  advance  up  the  ladder.  In  all  spare  time,  I  would  keep 
taking  courses  in  business  management. 
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Don't  make  big  decisions  when 
you're  tired  or  unhappy 

A  man  should  never  make  a  big  decision  in  regard  to  his 
life's  work  when  he  is  tired  and  depressed  and  unhappy.  A 
young  man  who  for  years  had  had  great  difficulty  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  what  occupation  he  wanted  to  follow  went 
into  a  number  of  businesses,  and  did  well  enough  in  them, 
but  every  time  he  soon  got  bored  and  quit  and  went  search- 
ing for  something  he  would  like  better.  Every  time  he  made 
such  a  change,  he  naturally  lost  money;  several  times  he  went 
completely  broke,  and  usually,  with  this,  he  became  depressed 
and  unhappy.  Then  he  would  spend  a  few  sleepless  nights 
searching  his  soul,  going  over  his  past  failures  and  trying  to 
figure  out  who  was  to  blame.  He  would  emerge  from  each 
such  session  worn  out,  haggard,  and  shaky  from  lack  of  rest. 
I  would  say  to  him,  "Why  put  yourself  through  these  harrow- 
ing experiences?  They  do  you  no  good.  And  why,  also,  should 
you  be  trying  to  plan  your  life  at  those  times  when  you  have 
the  least  clarity  of  vision?  You  ought  to  be  like  a  man  who, 
when  lost  in  a  tropical  jungle,  climbs  a  tall  tree  and  takes  the 
compass-bearing  of  the  distant  hills  toward  which  he  wants  to 
go.  How  foolish  he  would  be  if,  when  down  again  in  the  dark 
jungle,  he  were  to  change  the  direction  of  his  march." 

Do  what  you  love 
to  do 

According  to  Christopher  Morley,  "There  is  only  one  suc- 
cess—to be  able  to  spend  your  life  your  own  way."  There  is 
great  truth  in  this.  Unless  a  man  is  doing  what  he  really  loves 
to  do,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  contented.  To  my  way  of  think- 
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ing,  the  most  fortunate  men  in  the  world  are  those  who  get 
paid  for  doing  what  for  them  is  play,  like  photographing  wild 
life  in  our  national  parks,  or  hunting  for  fossils,  or  collecting 
rare  birds  in  New  Guinea  or  Africa. 

Usually,  the  financial  rewards  for  doing  such  happy  work 
are  small,  and  hence,  early  in  life,  a  man  may  have  to  choose 
between  perhaps  making  much  money  in  business  and  just 
existing,  doing  what  he  would  love  to  do.  Sometimes,  like  a 
monk,  he  must  take  vows  of  poverty.  There  is  a  book  called 
The  Man  in  the  Gray  Flannel  Suit  which  was  a  best  seller, 
perhaps  because  it  told  of  a  man  who  rejected  great  financial 
success  in  order  to  have  a  happier  life  at  home  with  his  wife 
and  children.  Evidently,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  felt 
sympathetic  with  this  point  of  view. 

Often,  when  as  a  physician  I  have  seen  a  man  who  was  crack- 
ing nervously  because  of  his  inability  to  write  or  paint  or  work 
in  one  of  the  arts,  I  have  asked  him  why  he  didn't  keep  his 
steady  job  to  support  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  use  all 
his  spare  time  for  the  cultivation  of  his  special  talent.  As  I 
tell  the  man,  I  have  done  this  sort  of  thing  all  my  life  and  for 
me  it  has  worked  out  well.  For  many  years,  I  worked  all  morn- 
ing in  my  beloved  research  laboratory  either  for  nothing  or 
for  a  pittance.  In  the  afternoon,  I  worked  downtown  as  a 
consultant,  earning  the  money  needed  to  support  me  and  my 
family. 

No  one,  then,  who  wants  to  write  or  paint  or  study  design 
or  architecture  should  sit  down  and  whine  and  wait  for  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation  to  give  him  a  research  fellowship; 
he  should  go  to  work  evenings,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays. 


2^4  YOUR  LIFE  S  WORK— POWERFUL  MEDICINE 


Is  your  hobby  Interfering 
with  your  work? 

At  this  point,  I  might  note  that  occasionally  a  man  will  fail 
of  great  success  in  his  main  business  because  he  spends  too 
much  time  and  energy  on  his  hobby.  Whether  this  is  good  or 
bad  will  depend  on  how  happy  he  gets  to  be.  For  instance,  if 
a  physician  is  happier  being  a  champion  golfer  than  being  a 
great  surgeon  then  he  will  do  well  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
practicing  on  the  links.  But  if  he  becomes  unhappy  because 
patients  do  not  come  to  him,  then  he  has  allowed  golf  to  mess 
up  his  life. 

Occasionally,  a  man  finds  that  he  so  greatly  prefers  his  hobby 
to  his  job  that  he  decides  to  make  it  his  life  work.  Thus,  one 
of  my  old  mountain-climbing  friends,  now  one  of  America's 
greatest  photographers,  began  life  as  a  concert  pianist.  Start- 
ing as  an  amateur  photographer  in  the  summers,  he  did  such 
beautiful  work  that  eventually  he  wound  up  as  a  professional 
—which  was  perfectly  all  right. 

I  remember  a  man  who  could  have  been  a  distinguished 
medical  specialist  if  he  hadn't  been  also  a  professional  pho- 
tographer and  a  professional  organist.  Unfortunately,  I  never 
knew  him  well  enough  to  know  if  he  ever  regretted  having 
lived  as  he  had;  I  never  knew  if  he  had  had  a  great  desire  to 
excel  in  just  one  of  his  three  fields. 

What  keeps  you 
going? 

Many  ask,  "What  drives  a  man  to  work  as  hard  as  many 
successful  men  do?  Is  it  desire  for  money,  power,  prestige, 
fame,  or  what?"  My  impression  is  that  most  able  men  work  so 
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hard  because  they  love  to  get  things  done,  and  they  see  so 
much  work  waiting  to  be  tackled.  So  many  demands  are  being 
made  on  them;  and  there  is  so  much  they  want  to  learn.  If 
one  will  read  the  lives  of  great  inventors  one  will  see  how  they 
were  driven  to  work  day  and  night  by  their  desire  to  perfect 
their  inventions.  Most  of  them  were  driven  by  an  insatiable 
curiosity. 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  been  driven  mainly  by  my  desire 
for  answers  to  the  questions  that  are  constantly  arising  in  my 
mind  about  medicine  and  illness  and  general  science.  And 
whenever  I  have  worked  out  the  answer  to  one  of  my  medical 
questions,  I  have  been  driven  by  a  desire  quickly  to  pass  on 
my  bit  of  new  information  to  my  fellow  physicians  all  over 
the  world.  I  have  to  write  a  paper  or  book  and  get  it  pub- 
lished. 

Do  many  men  work  for  fame?  I  much  doubt  it.  I  know  I 
never  worked  for  fame.  Fame  has  its  pleasant  aspects,  but  it 
does  not  warm  the  heart.  It  can  bring  innumerable  demands, 
many  annoyances,  and  even  much  heartbreak  and  unhappi- 
ness.  I  have  known  able  physicians  who,  when  they  became 
famous  because  of  a  discovery,  were  greatly  distressed  by  the 
bitter  jealousy  shown  by  men  who  had  been  their  associates. 
My  friends  Dr.  Alfred  Kinsey  and  Sir  Frederick  Banting  were 
so  hounded  by  journalists  who  demanded  stories  of  them  that 
their  life  became  very  trying.  To  the  famous,  privacy  may  be- 
come almost  unattainable.  Another  objection  to  fame  as  a  goal 
is  that  when  it  comes  it  does  not  last  long.  A  generation  soon 
springs  up  made  of  persons  who  have  hardly  heard  the  famous 
one's  name.  Sir  William  Osier  was  wise  in  saying,  "Throw 
away  all  ambition  beyond  that  of  doing  the  day's  work  well." 

Does  the  very  successful  man  work  for  money?  No;  if  money 
comes  he  may  enjoy  it,  but  he  never  worked  for  money.  Be- 
sides, after  one  has  enough  money  for  one's  daily  needs,  more 
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money  tends  to  become  just  sheets  of  paper  laid  away  in  a  safe 
deposit  box.  There  it  gives  one  no  pleasure  beyond,  perhaps, 
a  feeling  of  security  for  the  future. 

What  do  hard-working  men  get  that  is  good?  Mainly  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  many  things  well.  In  my  own  case, 
the  greatest  pleasure  my  work  in  science  has  brought  me 
has  come  through  my  many  friendships  with  able  and  distin- 
guished and  fine  men.  These  friendships  have  greatly  enriched 
my  life. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THIS  DISCUSSION 


1.  It's  a  fact  that  you  need  to  work,  and  that  goes  for  both 
sexes.  Your  work  ought  to  be  significant  enough  to  call 
forth  your  best  powers,  interests,  and  energies.  Work  par- 
ticularly steadies  the  poorly-adjusted  and  brings  them  con- 
tentment. 

2.  Many  feel  the  need  of  doing  creative  work — making  some- 
thing that  is  beautiful.  These  people  are  not  necessarily 
geniuses — few  of  us  are.  Although  some  of  us  are  denied 
creative  expression,  chances  are  we  are  creating  some- 
thing in  our  work  that  is  giving  satisfaction. 

3.  Consider  yourself  lucky  if,  in  early  childhood,  you  knew  what 
you  wanted  to  do — and  are  doing  it  today.  You  knew  so  well 
where  you  were  going  that  you  didn't  waste  time  in  "blind- 
alley"  jobs  or  false  starts.  Now  you're  that  much  farther 
ahead. 

4.  Drifting  into  the  wrong  job,  and  staying  in  it,  can  result  in 
neurosis.  Old  dogs  can  learn  new  tricks.  And  maybe  you're 
not  so  old  at  that.  The  sensible  thing  would  be  to  change 
jobs  now.  Why  waste  your  life  doing  something  you  don't 
like? 

5.  There  are  many  tests  you  can  take  to  determine  your 
talents.  Knowing  what  you're  fitted  for  can  help  you  select 
your  vocation.  You  can  narrow  the  field  right  now  by  mak- 
ing a  list  of  the  things  you  don't  want  to  do. 

6.  Daydreaming  is  all  right  for  children,  but  don't  indulge  in 
it  as  a  substitute  for  work.  By  daydreaming  you  tend  to 
avoid  unpleasant  facts  and  rationalize  your  failures. 

7.  Did  you  take  the  job  just  because  the  pay  was  so  good? 
Stop  kidding  yourself.  No  amount  of  money  is  sufficient  to 
justify  work  which  is  repugnant  to  you. 

8.  Making  big  decisions  when  you're  tired  or  unhappy  is  silly. 


Bring  your  full  powers  to  bear  on  deciding  anything  that  is 
to  affect  the  outcome  of  your  life. 
9.  Are  you  spending  too  much  time  and  energy  on  your  hobby? 
Then  better  watch  it.  Men  have  failed  in  their  main  business 
because  of  too  much  interest  in  a  hobby. 
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